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PREFACE. 



Th£ following work has been prepared with an un- 
usual degree of care and attention. The plan pur- 
sued is this: — 

1. To draw the materials from classical authorities. 

2. To present such practical views concerning the 
developement of character, intellectual and moral, as 
are suited to the situation of young gentlemen who 
are ambitious to become useful and respectable mem- 
bers of society. 

3. To illustrate these practical views not only by 
means of such narratives as present general truths 
under the form of fiction, but also by examples drawn 
from real life, calculated to excite the emulation of 
^very ingenuous and spirited young man. 

4. To point out not only the means of eminence 
^d worldly distinction, but the sources of true rational 
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enjoyment — the means of being a happy as well as a 
respectable man. 

5. To preserve a high moral tone throughout every 
part of the work* 

6. To render the style unexceptionable ; inasmuch 
as the book is designed to be read at that period when 
the reader's own taste and style of composition are 
forming their decisive character. 

Such is the design of the Young (Gentleman's Li- 
brary. The public will pronounce how near an ap- 
proximation the author has made to its fulfilment. 
To its decision, with the profoundest deference, he 
now submits his work. 
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THE UnLITY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

As the power of acquiring knowledge is to be ascribed 
to reason, so the attainment of it mightily strengthens and 
improves it, and thereby enables it to enrich itself with £u^ 
ther acquisitions. Knowledge in general expands the niind« 
exalts the faculties, refines the taste of pleasure, and opens 
innmnerable sources of mt^^ect^a^ enjo3rment. By means 
of it, we become Jes^a d^p^ndent fi>r. sajtis&ction upon the 
sensitive appetites^ the, l^ss pleaisu/ei^^ g/^ sense are more 
easily despised, and we are made td <^fed,ihe «iuperiority of 
the spirituals to the material part of our nature.'^ Instead of 
being contiiiually solicited by the influenee and irritation of 
sensible ob)ect|» the mind can retire within^ herself, and ex- 
patiate in the«eq9l and quiet walks of coqigiiplatioa. 

The author, ot^^nature has wisely annexed > a pleasure to 
the exercise of gur ^tive,pMowei9,' and particularly to the 
pursuit of truth, which if it be in^ eafde instances less in- 
tense, is far more durable than ^the .gratifications of sense, 
and is on that account incomparably more valuable. Its 
duration, to say nothing of its other properties, renders it 
more valuable. It may be repeated without satiety, and 
pleases afresh on every reflection upon it. 

These are self-created satisfactions, always within our 
reach, not depend^t upon events, not requiring a peculiar 
combination of circumstances to produce or maintain thenif 
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Ifaev rUe fiem th^ slind itselJF. 'and inheril so to speak, in 
Its very substance. Let the mmd out retain its proper 
functio^sji ati^kj^y ^l^§»i|j^^^iitaneouslyy unsolicited, 
unborrowed, and unbought 

Even the difficulties and impedunents which obstruct the 
pursuit of truth, serve, according to the economy under 
which we are placed, to render it more interesting. The 
labour of intellectual search, resembles and exceeds the tu- 
multuous pleasures of the chase, and tlie consciousness of 
overcoming a formidable obstacle, or of lighting on some 
happy discovery, gives all the enjo3rment of a conquest, 
without those corroding reflections by which the latter must 
be impaired. Can we doubt that Archimedes, who was so 
absorbed in his contemplations as not to be diverted by the 
sacking of his native city, ,and. was killed in the very act of 
meditating a matliematical theorem, "did not when he ex- 
claimed I have pundit! I,hav« fouvA ii I feel a transport 
as genuine ad was: ever experienced .sk^ the most brilliant 
victory? - ^ 

But to return te the moral good which results from the 
acquisition of knowledge; it is chiefly liiis^ that by multi- 
plying the-mer^^ resources, it has a ten^lency to exalt the 
character, and; iq jsome measure, to correct and subdue the 
taste for grosa ffensttaliiy^ It enables th$ possessor to be- 
guile his leisure ^moitiehts (and every tnan has such) in an 
innocent at least, if not ifi*a useful rnanner. 

The poor man who can read, and who possesses a taste 
for reading, can And entertainment at home, without being 
tempted to repair to the public-house for that purpose. His 
mind can And him employment when his body is at 
rest ; ke does not lie prostrate and afloat on the current of 
incidents, liable to be carried whithersoever the impulse of 
appetite may direet 
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There is in the mind of mich a man an intellectiial spring 
urging him to the pursuit of menial good ; and if the minda 
of his family also are a litde cultivated, conversation be^ 
comes the more interesting, and the sphere of domestic en- 
joyment enlarged. The calm satisfaction which books af* 
ford, puts him into a disposition to relish more exquisitely, 
the tranquil delight inseparable from the indulgence of con- 
jugal and parental affection; and as he will be more re- 
spectable in the eyes of his family than he who can teach 
them nothing, he will be naturally induced to cultivate what- 
ever may preserve, and shun whatever would impair that 
respect. 

He who is inured to reflection will carry his views be- 
' yond the present hour ; he will extend his prospect a litde 
into futurity, and be disposed to make some provision for 
his approaching wants ; whence will result an increased 
motive to industry, together with a care to husband his 
earnings, and to avoid unnecessary expense. The poor 
man who has* gained a taste for good books, will in all like- 
Uhood become thought^, and when you have given the 
poor a habit of thinking, you have conferred on them a 
much grea^r favour than by the gift of a large sum of mo- 
ney, since you have put them in possession of the jmnct- 
ple of all legitimate prosperity. 



THE Proper use of knowledge. 

The first end to which all wisdom or knowledge ought 
to be employed, is to illustrate the wisdom or goodness of 
the Father of Nature. Every science that is cultivated by 
man leads naturally to religious thought, from the study of 
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die plant thai grows beneath our feet, to that of the host of 
liesren abore hb, who perform th^ stated revohitions in 
majestic silence amid the expanse of infinity. When, in 
die yonth oi Moses, <* the Lord iqppeared to him in Horeb," 
a Toiee was heard, saying, *' draw nigh hither, and put off 
thy shoes from off thy feet^ for the plaee where thou stand- 
est is hdy groond/' 

It is with such a reyerential awe that every great or elo- 
7ated mind will approach to the study of nature, and with 
sueh feelings of adoratioa and gratitude, that he will receive 
the illumination that gradually opens upon his soul. It is 
not the lifeless mass of matter, he will then feel, that he is 
examining,— it is the mighty machine of Eternal Wisdom : 
the workmanship of him *' in whom every thing lives, and 
moves, and has its being." 

Under an aspect of this kind^ it is impossible to pursue 
knowledge without mingling with it the most elevated sen- 
thnents of devotion ;— 4t is impossible to perceive the laws 
of nature without perceiving, at the same time, the presenee 
and die providence of the Lawgiver: and thus it is that, in 
every age, the evidences of true rdigion have advanced with 
the progress of true philosophy; and that science, m erect* 
ing a moimment to herself, has, at the same time, erected 
an altar to the Deity. The knowledge of nature, however, 
is not exhausted. Here are many great discoveries yet 
awaiting the labours of science ; and with them there are 
also awaiting to humanity many additional proo& of the 
wisdom and benevolence of ** Him that m^e us«'* 

To the hope of these great discoveries, few, indeed, can 
pretend : — ^yet, let it ever be remembered, that he who can 
trace any one new fact, or can exemplify any one. new in- 
stance of divine wisdom or benevolence in the system of 
9atoe^ has not livod in vain^ that he has addied to the mm 
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of human knowledge ; and, what is hr more, that he has 
added to the evidence of those greater truths, upon which 
the happiness of time and eternity depends. 

The second great end to which all knowledge on^t to 
be employed, is to the welfare of humanity. Every sci- 
ence is the foundation of some art beneficial to men ; and 
^^hile the study of it leads us to see the beneficence of the 
lavTB of nature, it calls upon us also to follow the great end 
of the Father of Nature in their employment and applica* 
tion. 

I need not say what a field is thus opened to the benevo- 
lence of knowledge : I need not tell you, that in every de- 
partment of learning there is good to be done to mankind : 
I need not remind you, that the age in which we hve has 
given us the noblest examples of this kind, and that sci^ioe 
now finds its highest glory in improving the condition, or 
in allaying the miseries of humanity. 

But there is one thing of which it is proper ever to re- 
mind you, because the modesty of knowledge often leads 
us to forget it, — and that is, that the power of scientific 
benevolence is far greater than that of all others, to the wel- 
fare of society. The benevolence of the great, or the opu- 
lent, however eminent it may be, perishes with themselves. 
The benevolence even of Sovereigns is limited to the narrow 
boundary of human life ; and not unfrequentLy is succeeded 
by dififerent and discordant counsels. But the benevolence 
of knowledge is as extensive as the race of man, and as per- 
manent as the existence of society. He, in whatever situ-» 
ation he may be, who, in the study of science, has discos 
vered a new means of alleviating pain, or of lemedying dis- 
ease; who has described a wiser method of preventing 
poverty, or of shielding misfortune ; who has snggested ad« 

ditional means of incceasini^ or improving the benificent pfCK 
»5J 



ioftAmiM of ostme, fais leftamemonalaf hiaadf wUdi caa 
nerer be fingnttoi; whkh' wfll eoaummicale happiiieBB ta 
ages yet unborn; and whkb, in the fiphatic language o£ 
•criptaie, xenden him a ^^idlko/w-wotkia^' with God him- 
w&li in the in^pnyrcmait of hia aeatkni* 

The thivd gieat end of aU knowledge is the im^^Teraeitft 
and ezaltalieB of onr own miada. It was the Toice of the 
ap ortie , *^ What manner of men ought 70 to be, to wfama 
tetnMha of the Goapel hate eome?" It is the voiee of 
nature slaoy **What manner of men ought ye to be^ to 
vhon the treaamea of wisdom are opened!" Of all the 
apeolaelesy indeed, whidi life can offer us, there is none 
move panfoi, or umtatund, than that of te union of vice 
with knowledge. It oounteracia the great des^pos of God 
aa the distnlmtion of wiadom; and it assimilates men, not 
to the usual diaracters of human/ frailty, but to Uioee dark 
and malignant spirits who fell from heaven, and who excel 
in knowledge only that they may enploy it inmaleTolaice. 

To Ihe wise and Tirtuous mui, on the eonlrajy, to him 
whose moral attamments have kept pace with his intdleetual, 
aad who has employed the great talf^it with whieh he is 
CBiaruated- to the ^ory of Grod and to the good of bumanitjr, 
are presented the suUimest prospects that mortality can 
know. ^< In my fathw's house," says our Saviour, ** are 
nuny manaions ;" mansions, w(5 may dare to inteipret, fitted 
to the difoent powers that life haa acquired, and lo &e 
uses lo wUch they have been ^q[>lied. Of thatgreatseene, 
indeed, wfaidi awaits all, whether ignorant or wise, it be. 
eoBMa us to tUnk with reverential awe. 

Yet we know ^'tiiat it wfll than be wdl with the goad, 
thaiH^itwilaolfae w^ wiA the wicked;" and we are 
tod, hf a« iBwtiaetiTe anticipatioB, lo suppose Ib^ they who 
i in wisdom and heaeffofeaaa will heiewardad 
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with higher olajecte, upon whidi they may be employed^ 
and admitted into nearer prospects of the government «f 
Eternal Wisdom. *«In his light they shall see light" 
<* They shall see him, not as through a glass, darkly ; but 
as he is. They shall know, even as they Aemselves am 
known." 



GREAT TALENTS NOT REQUISITE FOR THE COMMON 
DUTIES OF LIFE. 

Some may allege, in bar to what I have said, as an ex* 
euse for their ijadolence, the want of proper talents to make 
any progress in learning. To which I answer, that few 
stations require uncommon abilities to discharge them well ; 
for the ordinary offices of life, that share of q>prehensiQii 
which faUs to the bulk of mankind, provided we improve it« 
will serve well enough. Bright and sparkling parts are 
like diamonds, which may adorn the proprietort but. are not 
necessary for the good of the world ; whereas common sense 
is like current coin; we have every day, in the ordinary oc- 
curences of Ufej occasion fw it : and if we would but caU 
it into action, it would carry us much greater lengths than 
we seem to be aware of. Men may extol, as much as they 
please, fine, exalted and superior sense ; yet common sense, 
if attended with humility and industry, is the best guide to 
beneficial truth, and the best preservative against any &tal 
errors in knowledge, and notorious misconducts in life* 
For none are, in the nature of the thing, more liable to er- 
Wif than those who have a distaste lor plain sober sense and 
4ry leasomng; which yet is the case of those whose warm 
and devited imagtfi»t»0B» whose uncommoa fire and viva-* 
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city, make them in love with nothing but what is striking, 
marvellous, and dazzling: for great wits, like great beauties, 
look upon mere esteem as a flat insipid thing ; nothing less 
than admiration will content them. To gain the good-will 
of mankind, by being useful to them, is in their opinion, a 
poor, low, grovelling aim; their ambition is to draw the 
eyes of the world upon them, by dazzling and surprising' 
them ; a temper which draws them off from the love of truth, 
and censequendy subjects them to gross mistakes : foi* they 
will not love truth as such ; they will love it only when it 
happens to be surprising and uncommon, which few im- 
portant truths are. The love of novelty will be the predo- 
minant passion ; that of truth will only influence them, when 
it does not interfere with it Perhaps nothing sooner mis- 
leads men t)ut of the road of truth, than to have the wild, 
dancing light of a bright imagination playing before them. 
Perhaps they have too much life and spirit to have patience 
enough to go to the bottom of a subject, and trace up every 
argument, through a long tedious process, to its original. 
Perhaps they have that delicacy of make which fits them 
for a swif^ and speedy race, but does not enable them to 
carry a great weight, or to go through any long journey ; 
whereas men of fewer ideas, who lay them in orders com- 
pare and examine them, and go on, step by step, in a gra- 
dual chain of thinking, make up by industry and caution 
what they want in quickness of apprehension. Be not dis- 
couraged, if you do not meet with success at first. Ob- 
serve, (for it lies within the compass of any man's observa- 
tion,) that he who has been long habituated to one kind of 
knowledge, is utterly at a loss in another, to which he is 
unaccustomed ; till, by repeated eflbrts, he finds a progres- 
sive opening of his faculties ; and then he wonders how he 
could be so long in finding out a connexion of ideas, which 
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to a practised lUidentaiidiDgt is very obykras. But by m^ 
^lactiiig to use' your faculties, you will, io time, lose the 
very power ef using diem. 



THE CULTIVATION OF SCIENCE AND LITERATURE NOT 
INCOMPATIBLE WITH THE rURSUITS OF BUSINESS. 

The cultivation of science and literature has often been 
united with the most active and successful pursuit of busi- 
ness, and with the duties of the most laborious professions. 
It has been said of Cicero that '* no man whose life had 
been wholly spent in study, ever left more numerous or 
more valuable fruits <^ his learning id every branch of sci- 
ence und the pdite arts — in oratory^ poetry, philosophy, 
law, history, criticism, politics, ethics : in eadi of which he 
equalled the greatest masters of his time; in some of them 
excelled all men of "aU times* His remaining works, as 
voluminous as they appear, are but a small part of wfaftt he 
really published. 

His industry was incredible, beyond the example or even 
conception of our days : this was the secret by which he 
performed such wonders, and reconciled perpetual study 
with perpetual affairs. He suffered no part of his leisure 
to be idle, or the least interval of it to be lost." These are 
the words of his learned and eloquent biographer. Dr. Mid- 
dleton. He says himself, in one of his orations — ** What 
others give to their own affairs, to the puUic shows and 
other entertainments, to festivity, to amusements, nay even 
to mental and bodily rest, I give to study and philosophy." 

He tells us, too, in liis letters, that on days of business 
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wfaen he had any thin|^ particular to compose, 'he had no 
other tune for meditating bat when he was taking a few 
tains in his walks, where he used to dictate his thoughts to 
his amanuenses, or scribes, who attended lum. His letters 
afford us, indeed, in every way, the most remarkable evi- 
dence of the active habits of his life. Those that have come 
down to us are all written afbr he was forty years old ; and, 
although many of coarse are lost, they amount in number to 
about a thousand. '* We find many of them,'' says Middle- 
ton, ** dated before daylight ; some firom the senate ; others 
from his meals, and the crowd of his morning levee." '^ For 
me," he himself exclaims, addressing one of his friends, 
'* ne otiuni qvidem unquam oltomim— even my leisure hours 
have their occupation." 

In modem times the celebrated Sir William Jones afford- 
ed the world, in this respect, a like example. All his 
philosophical and literary studies were carried on among 
the duties of a toilsome profession, which he was, never- 
theless, so far from neglecting, that his attention to all its 
demands upon his time and faculties constituted one of the 
most remarkable of his claims to our admiration. But he 
Was from his boyhood a miracle of industry, and shewed, 
even in earliest years, how intensely his soul glowed with 
the love of knowledge. 

He used to relate that, when he was only three or foar 
years of age, if he applied to his mother, a woman of un~ 
common intelligence and acquirements, for information upon 
any subject, her constant answer to him was, '* Read, and 
you will know." He thus acquired a passion for books, 
which only grew in strength with increasing years. Even 
at school his voluntary exertions exceeded in amount his pre- 
scribed task; and Dr. Thackeray, one of his masters, was 
w<mt to say of him, that he was a boy of so active a mind, 
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that if he were left naked and Mendlesa on SaliBlmiyPlainy 
he would, nevertheless, find the road to fame and riches. 

At this time he was frequently in the habit of devoting 
whole nights to study, when he would generally take coflee 
or tea, to keep off sleep. He had, even already, merely to 
divert his leisure, commenced his study of the law ; and it is 
related that he would often amuse and surprise his mother's 
legal acquaintance, by putting cases to them from an abridg- 
ment of Coke's Institutes, which he had read and mastered. 

In after life his maxim was never tOrueglect any opportu- 
nity of improvement which presented itself. In conformity 
with this rule, while making the most wonderful exertions 
in the study of Greek, Latin, and the Oriental languages, at 
Oxford, he took advantage of the vacations to learn riding 
and fencing, and to read all the best authors in Italian, Spa- 
nish, Portuguese, and French ; thus, to transcribe an ob- 
servation of his own, " with tlie fortune of a peasant, giving 
himself the education of a prince." 

In the same spirit, while tutor, some time after this, in the 
family of Lord Spencer, he embraced an opportunity of ac- 
comphshii^g himself in dancing and the use of the broad- 
sword, and of learning the German language, music, and the 
art of playing on the Welsh harp, the instrument of his 
country. It was while residing in the temple, and busily 
engaged in the study of the law, that, beside continuing his 
oriental studies with great zeal, he found time to compose 
and prepare for the press, a translation of the speeches of 
the Greek orator Isseus, and a volume of poems. 

Yet he was, at this very time, both reading and writing 
elaborately on subjects of law and jurisprudence, an evidence 
of his proficiency in which he gave to the world, a few 
years after, in his learned Treatise on the f^w of Bailments. 
He found leisure, too, in the midst of all these professional 
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and literaiy occupatipna, to attend the celebialed Hunter's 
Lectures on Anatomy, and to prosecute the study of mathe- 
matics so far as to be able to read Newton's Principia. 

In India, where he filled the office of Judge in the Su- 
preme-Court of Bengal, and where his professional duties 
were of the most laborious nature, he contrived to do more 
dian ever in the^ study of general literature and philosophy. 
He had scarcely arrived in the country when he exerted 
himself to establish a society in Calcutta on the model of the 
Royal Society of London, of which he officiated as presi- 
dent as long as he lived, enriching its Transactions every 
year with the most elaborate and valuable disquisitions on 
every department of oriental philology and antiquities. 

Almost his only time for study now was during the vaca- 
tion of the courts ; and here is th^ account, as found among 
his papers, of how he was accustomed to spend his day dur- 
ing the long vacation in 1785. In the morning, after writing 
one letter, he read ten chapters of the Bible, and then studied 
Sanscrit grammar and Hindoo law ; the afternoon was gi- 
ven to &e geography of India, and the evening to Boman 
history ; when the day was closed by a few games at chess, 
and the reading of a portion of Ariosto. 

Already, however,- his health was beginning to break 
down under the climate ; and his eyes had become so weak, 
that he had been obliged to discontinue writing by candle- 
light. But nothing could prevent him from pursuing the 
studies he loved, while any strength remained to him. Even 
while confined by illness to his couch, he taught himself bo- 
tany ; and it was during a tour he was advised to take for 
the recovery of his health, that he wrote his learned ' Trea- 
tise on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India' — as if he had 
actually so disdplined his mind, that it adopted labour like 
this almost for a relaxation. 
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His health, after a time was partially restored ; and we 
find him again devoting himself both to his professional 
duties and his private studies, with more zeal and assiduity 
than ever. When business required his attendance daily in 
Calcutta, he resided at a country-house on the banks of the 
Granges, about five miles from the city. *^ To this spot,*' 
says his amiable and intelligent biographer, Lord Teign- 
aiouth, *^ he returned every evening afler sunset, and in the 
morning, rose so early as to reach his apartments in town, 
by walking, at the first appearance of dawn. The intervening 
period of each morning, until the opening of court, was regu- 
larly allotted and applied to distinct studies," At this time* 
his hour of rising used to be between three and four. 

During the vacation of the court he was equally occupied. 
Writing from Cnshna, his vacation residence, in ITS?, he 
says, *' We are in love with this pastoral cottage ; but though 
these three months are called a vacation, yet I have no va- 
cant hours. It rarely happens that favourite studies are 
closely connected with the strict discharge of our duty, as 
mine happily are : even in this cottage I am assisting the 
court by studying Arabic and Sanscrit, and have now ren- 
dered it an impossibility for the Mahometan or Hindoo law- 
yers to impose upon us ^ith erroneous opinions." It was 
these constant exertions, in truth, that gave its chief enjoy- 
ment to his life. " I never was happy," he says in this 
very letter, ** till I was settled in India." 

This eminent and admirable man however, at last fell a 
sacrifice to his zeal in the discharge of his duty ; and if it 
has been accounted a befitting fate for a great captain to die 
in the field of battle, surely his is to be deemed an equally 
appropriate and a far more enviable lot who, after a life, 
whether of many or of few years, in which he has done 

9 
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enough for his feme, sinks to his rest in the full brightness 
of a career made glorious by many peaceful triumphs. 

The greatest literary achievement ,of Sir William Jones 
was his last— -the digest he undertook to superintend of a 
complete body of Hindoo and Mahometan jurisprudence. 
To this work, considered by him as of the very highest inck- 
portance to the right administration of law in India, but en- 
compassed, from a variety of causes, with difficulties of tJie 
most formidable description, he resolved, after long considera- 
tion, to devote himself^ even under increasing weakness of 
sight, and probably general decay of constitution, which a 
fervid and unwearied spirit did not permit him to perceive. 

In the midst of his labours, it was found necessary that 
Lady Jones should proceed to England for the sake of her 
health ; and this separation he felt severely ; but he determin- 
ed, notwithstanding to remain in the coimtry himself until he 
should have finished at least a certain portion of his task, on 
the accomplishment of which he had set his heart. He had 
been divided, however, but a few months from the com- 
panion of his life, and even of many of his studies, when he 
was suddenly attacked by an inflammation of the liver, which 
earried him off, after seven days iUness, at the early age of 
forty-seven. 

It was by a persevering observance of a few simple 
maxims that Sir William Jones was principally enabled to 
accomplish what he did. One of these, as we have already 
mentioned, was never to neglect an opportunity of improve- 
ment : another was, that whatever had been attained was at- 
tainable by him, and that, therefore, the real or supposed diffi- 
culties of any pursuit formed no reason why he should not 
engage in it, and with perfect confidence of success. 

«* It was also," Lord Teignmouth tells us, " a fixed prin- 
ciple with him, from which he never voluntarily deviated not 
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to be deterred, by any difficulties which were surmountaUet 
from prosecuting to a successfiil termination what he had 
once deliberately undertaken." '' But what appears to me," 
adds his Lordship, '^ more particularly to have enabled him 
to exaploy his talents so much to his own and the public ad- 
vantage, was the regular allotmefnt of his time to particular 
occupations and a scrupulous adherence to the distribution 
which he had fixed : hence all his studies were pursued with- 
out interruption or confusion. 

Nor can I omit remarking the candour and complacency 
with which he gave his attention to all persons of whatever 
quality, talents, or.education : he justly concluded that curious 
or important information might be gained even from the illi- 
terate ; and, wherever it was to be obtained, he sought and 
seized it." By these methods it was that he accumulated 
that vast mass of knowledge, and enabled himself to accom- 
plish those profound and extended labours which remain, 
even now that he is dead, for the benefit of us who yet live, 
and of those who are to come after us. This is truly to make 
a short life long — ^to exist, in spite of death, for unnumbered 
generations. 



EXAMPLES OF THE SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION OF SCI- 
ENCE AND LITERATURE AMIDST THE ACTIVE PUR- 
SUITS OF LIFE. 

It would be easy to select firom the catalogue of those who 
have made the greatest stir in the world, either as conquerors 
or legislators, or borne the most active and conspicuous parts 
in any other way in the conduct of human affairs, many other 
names equally famous in the annals of literature, as i^ thos^ 
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of war or politics. In fonner times, indeed, a taste for sci- 
ence or general literature, and a familiarity with it, was some- 
what more commetn among European statesmen, and profes- 
sional men of all descriptions, than it now is. There is no 
greater name among those of the statesmen of fVance than 
that of the celebrated Duke of Sullt, the writer of die well- 
known Memoirs, as well as of a variety of other works ; and 
equally distinguished as a soldier, a financier, and an author. 
This great man used to find time for the multiplied avo- 
cations of every day, by the most undeviatihg economy 
in the distribution of his hours. He rose all the year round 
at four o'clock in the morning, and was- always ready to aph 
pear at the council by seven^ His hour of dining was at 
noon, after which he gave audience to aU, without distinction, 
who sought to be admitted to him. The business of the day 
was always finished in this way before supper, and at ten he 
regularly retired to bed. SuDy's illustrious countryman and 
contemporary, the President De Thou, affords us another in- 
stance of the same sort. During the greater part of his life, 
De Thou was actively employed, in one capacity or another, 
in the management of affairs of state ; and yet he found time 
to write one of the greatest and most elaborate historical works 
in existence, his celebrated ' History of his own times,' ex- 
tending to one himdred and thirty-eight books, in Latin, be- 
side various poetical pieces in the same language. In our own 
country, none were ever more mixed up with the political 
transactions of their times, or led busier lives from their 
earliest years, than Sir Thomas More, the great Bacon, and 
Lord Clarendon. And yet these are three of the most emi- 
nent writers in our language ; and the works of the two lat- 
ter, particularly, are of considerable extent. We may add 
to the list tlie names of John Selden and Sir Matthew 
Hale. Both were public men, and necessarily involved ixk 
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the ceaseless political cohyalsions of one of the stormiest pe- 
riods of English history ; yet they were two of the most di«- 
tingoished luminaries both of the law and the literature of 
their day. Selden's works, embracing many subjects of 
history, political controversy, and sacred, classical, and Eng- 
lisli antiquities, have been collected in three large volume* 
folio. Those of Sir Matthew Hale are also very numerous ; 
and relate to history, divinity, mathematics, and natural phi- 
losophy, as \irell as to several of the most important depart* 
ments of tlie learning of his profession. He is said, during 
many years of his life, to have studied sixteen houn every 
day. Selden is called the Qlory of England by his content^ 
porary, the celebrated Dutoh scholsur Grotius (or Groot)^ 
who was himself one of the most remarkable instances on re- 
cord, of the success wilh which the cultivation of general lite- 
rature may be carried on, together with legal and political 
studies, and even amid the toils and distractions of a public 
life of unusual bustle arid vicissitude. From his sixteenth 
year, when he first appeared at the bar, till that of his death, 
at the age of sixty-two, Grotius was scarcely ever released 
from the burthen of political employment, except while he 
lay in prison, or, altogether exiled firom his country, wan- 
dered about from one foreign land to another, in search of a 
temporary home. Yet, ev6n in these seemingly most un- 
propitious circumstances, he produced a succession of works, 
the very tides of which it Would require several pages to enu- 
merate, all displa3ring profound erudition; and not a few of 
them ranking to this day with the very best, or as the very 
best, that have been written on the subjects to which they re- 
late. He occupies a respectable place in the poetry of his 
native language, anS a high one among modem Greek and 
Latin poets. His critical labours in reference to the classical 
authors of antiquity are immense. In history, beside seve- 
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nl odierw<Rks, he has writtoioDe entitled* The Amiab of 
Belgnmi/ in eighteen books. Of a Tariety of theological 
prodoctions we msy mention only his eelebiated * Treatise 
on the Troth of Christiamty/ one <^ the most popular books 
ever written, and which has heea translated, not (wly into 
almost every language of modem Europe, bat even into 
Greek, Arabic, Persiaii, and several of the tongues of India. 
Finally, not to mention his other works in the same depart- 
ment, by his famous treatise on international law entitled 
* On the Law of War and of Peace,' he has established for 
himself an immortal reputation in jurisprudence, not in his 
own country moely, but over all Europe, in every part of 
which the work was received, on its first appearance, with 
universal admiration, translated, commented upon, and em- 
ployed as a text-book by all lecturers on the subject of which 
it treats. This work was written while Grotius resided in 
France, after making his escape from the castle of Louven- 
stein by a memorable stratagem. Having, in the religious 
disputes which then agitated Hc^and, taken the side of the 
Arminians in opposition to the Calvinists, when the latter 
obtained the ascendency he was put on his trial, convicted 
of treason, and sentenced to the confiscation of all his pro- 
perty, and imprisonment for life. As some mitigation, how- 
ever, of so hard a doom, it was permitted that his wife should 
share his fate ; and that excellent and heroic woman accord- 
ingly took up her abode with her husband in the fortress 
we have named, where they remained together nearly two 
years. At last, however, Grotius resolved to brave the ha- 
zards of a plan of escape, which had been some time before 
suggested by his wife. He had been in the halHt of borrow- 
ing books from some of his friends in the neighbouring town 
of Gorcum, and these were always brought to him in a large 
chef t) which was in Uke manner employed to convey them 
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back when he bad read or consulted them. This chest had 
at first been regularly searched, as it was carried into and 
brought back from the apartment of the prisoner ; but, after 
some time, its appearance on its customary service became 
so familiar to the guards, that their suspicions were lulled, and 
it i¥as allowed to pass without notice. A day, therefore, 
having been chosen when it was known that the command- 
ant was to be absent, Madame Grotius informed the com- 
mandant's wife, who was left in charge of the place, that she 
meant to send away all her husband's books, to prevent him 
firom injuring his health by study, and requested that two 
soldiers might be allowed her to remove the load. In the 
mean time Grotius had taken his place in the chest in the top 
of which small holes had been made for the admission of 
air. Upon lifting it from the ground one of the soldiers, 
struck with its weight, jestingly remarked, that there must 
be an Arminian in it. <* There are Arminian books in it," 
replied the wife of Grotius, with great presence of mind ; and, 
w^ithout saying any thing more, they took it on their shoul- 
ders, and carried it down a ladder, which led from the apart- 
ment. It would appear, however, that their suspicions had 
been again awakened ; for, it is said, that, before they had 
proceeded much ftirther, the men resolved to mention the 
circumstetnce of its uncommon weight to the commandant's 
wife ; but she, misled by what had been told her, ordered 
them to carry it away. It had been contrived to have a trusty 
female servant in waiting to accompany the chest to its place 
of destination, and under her care it was safely deposited in 
the house of a friend at Gorcum, when the illustrious pri- 
soner was, of course, speedily released from durance. A 
good deal of management was still necessary to enable him to 
effect his escape from the town^ It is gratifying to have 
U> add, that his wife, who, as soon as she understood that her 
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husband was safe, confessed what she had done, although, at 
first detained in close custody, was liberated, on petitioning- 
the States General, about a fortnight after. It was on the 
2l8t of March, 1621, that Grotius obtained his liberty; and 
he arrived in Pairis on the 13th of April. His wife rejoined 
him about the end of December. 



THE PLEASURES ARISING FROM A CULTIVATED 
IMAGINATION. 

O BLEST of Heav'n, whom not the laitguid songs 

Of Luxury, the siren ! not the bribes 

Of sordid Wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 

Of pageant Honour, can seduce to leave 

Those ever-blooming sweets, which from the store 

Of Nature fair Imagination culls. 

To charm th' enliven'd soul ! What though not all 

Of mortal offspring can attain the heights 

Of envied life ; though only few possess 

Patrician treasures, or imperial state : 

Yet Nature's care, to all her children just, 

With richer treasures and an" ampler state 

Endows at large whatever happy man 

Will deign to use them. His the city's pomp. 

The rural honours his. Whate'er adorns 

The princely dome, the column and the arch. 

The breathing marbles, and the sculptured gold,^ 

Beyond tlie proud possessor's narrow claim. 

His tuneful breast enjoys. For him the Spring 

Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 

Its lucid leaves unfolds ; for him the hand 
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Of Automn tinges every fertile branch 
l^ith blooming gold, and blushes like the mom. 
£ach passing hour sheds tribute from her wings ; 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk. 
And loves unfelt attract him^ Not a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
Tlie setting sun's efiiilgence, not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreproved. Nor then partakes 
Fresh pleasure only : for the attentive Mind, 
Ey this harmonious action on her pow'rs. 
Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oA 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home 
To find a kindred order, to exert 
Within herself this elegance of love, 
This fair inspired delight : her tempered powers 
Refine at length, and every passion wears 
A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 
But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 
On Nature's form, where negligent of all 
These lesser graces, she assumes the port - 
Of that eternal Majesty that weighed 
The world's foundations ; if to these the Mind 
Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 
Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 
Of servile custom cramp her gen'rous powers ? 
Would sordid policies, the barb'rous growth 
Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 
- To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear ? 
Lo ! she appeals to Nature, to the winds 
And rolling waves, the sun's unwearied Qourse, 
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The elements and seasons ; all declare 

For what the eternal Maker has ordain'd 

The powers of man : we feel within ourselves 

His energy divine: He teUs the heart. 

He meant. He made us to behold and love 

What He beholds and loves, the general oifo 

Of life and being; to be great like Him, 

Benificent and active. Thus the men, 

Whom Nature's works can charm, with God himself 

Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day, 

With His conceptions ; act upon His plan ; 

And form to His the relish of their souls. 



ON THE PERVEBSiON OF TALENTS. 

Let not that man indulge the hope of impunity, who has 
profaned or perverted the glorious gift of high intellectual en- 
dowments. To see genius diffusing a malignant, instead of 
a beneficial influence— Hshining but to misleadr— enchanting 
but to betray — ^to behold beings who were formed, not only 
to shed light and lustre over the sphere in which they move, 
but to shine as stars for ever and ever, voluntarily renouncing 
their high destiny, and led captive by Satan at his will, might 
make even angels weep. There is no instance of hiunan 
perversity more deeply affecting — ^none over which a reflec- 
tive and conscientious spirit mourns with keener feelings of 
regret. 

Let the young and ardent mind, kindling with the love of 
knowledge, and delighting in communion with superior in- 
tellect, beware of the baneful influence of such perverted 
minds. Moderate your admiration— -withhold your conQ- 
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dence — bring these talents to the touchstone— weigh them in 
the balance — ^will they not be found wanting ? — Have they 
been used to the glory of God, and promoted the best inter-, 
ests of man*— or have they served only to invest voluptuous- 
ness with more seductive charms — and to render the delu- 
sions of infidelity more plausible and attractive ? 

" Be not deceived — God is not mocked — That which a 
man soweth, that shall he reap." 

But turn from fhese ialse objects of admiration, to con- 
template those who have blended the loftiest aspirations of 
genius, with the profound humility of a Christian — who have 
learned, from the pages of revelation, the holy lessons of faith 
and obedience — ^who have united the brightness of talent to 
the beauty of usefulness— -and, amidst unwearied exertion 
have still felt and acknowledged themselves to be but unpro- 
fitable servants- — '* they have done that which it was their 
duty to do ;" — rich is their reward even on earth — ^in peace 
of conscience — ^in the admiration of the wise and good — ^but 
glorious and transcendent will be their reward in heaven in 
that day when the Lord '* maketh up his jewels." 



THE UNHAPPINESS CONSEQUENT ON THE NEGLECT 
OF EARLY IMPROVING THE MIND. 

There is not a greater inlet to misery and vices of all kinds, 
than the not knowing how to pass our vacaut hours. For 
what remains to bq done, when the first part of their lives, 
who are not brought up to any manual employment, is slipped 
away without an acquired relish for reading, or taste for 
other rational satisfactions ? That they should pursue their 
pleasures ?— But, religion apart, common, prudence will warn 
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them to tie up the wheel as they begin to go down the hill of 
life. Shall they then a,pply themselves to their studies? 
Alas! the seed-time is already past: the enterprising and 
spirited ardour of youth being over, without having been ap- 
plied to those valuable purposes for which it was given, all 
ambition of excelling upon generous and laudable schemes 
quite stagnates. If they have not some poor expedient to de- 
ceive the time, or, to speak more properly, to deceive them- 
selves, the length of a day will seem tedious to them, who, 
perhaps, have the unreasonableness to complain of the short- 
ness of life in general. When the former part of our life has 
been nothing but vanity, the latter end of it can be nothing 
but vexation. In short, we must be miserable, without some 
employment to fix, or some amusement to dissipate our 
thoughts: the latter we eannot command in all places, nor 
relish at all times : and therefore there is an absolute necessity 
for the former. We may pursue this or that new pleasure; 
we may be fond for a while of a new acquisition; but when 
the graces of novelty are worn off, and the briskness of our 
first desire is over, the transition is very quick and sudden, 
from an eager fondness to a cool indifference. Hence there 
is a restless agitation in our minds, still craving something 
new, still unsatisfied with it, when possessed; till melancholy 
increases, as we advance in years, like shadows lengthening 
towards tlie close of day. 

Hence it is that men of this stamp are continually com- 
plaining that the times are altered for the worse : because the 
sprightliness of their youth represented every thing in the 
most engaging light ; and when men are in high good humour 
with themselves, they are apt to be so with all around ; the 
face of nature brightens up, and the sun shines with a more 
agreeable lustre : but when old age has cut them off from the 
enjoyment of false pleasures, and habitual vice has given them 
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^ distaste for the only true and laating delights ; when a re- 
trospect of their past hves presents nothing to view but one 
wide tract of lucultiyated ground ; a soul distempered witb 
spleen, remorse, and an insensibility of each rational satisfisu^ 
tion, darkens and discolours every object; and the change is 
not in the times, but in them, who have been forsaken by 
those gratifications which they would not forsake. 

How much otherwise is it with those who have laid up an 
inexhaustible fund of knowledge ! When a man has been 
laying out that time in the pursuit of some great and import- 
ant truth, which others waste in a circle of gay follies, he is 
conscious of having acted up to the dignity of his nature ; and 
from that consciousness there results that serene complacency, 
^which, though not so violent, is much preferable to the plea- 
sures of the animal life. He can travel on from strength to 
strength; for, in literature as in war, each new conquest 
which he gains, empowers him to push his conquests still 
farther, and to enlarge the empire of reason : thus he is ever 
in a progressive state, still making new acquirements, still 
animated with hopes of future discoveries. 



^ A YOUNG GENTLEMAN'S ACCOUNT OF THE DISADVAN- 
TAGES OF A RAD EDUCATION. 



I was condemned by some disastrous influence to be 
an only son, bom to the apparent prospect of a large fortune, 
and allotted to my parents at that time of life when satiety of 
common diversions allows the mind to indulge parental affec- 
tion with greater intenseness. My birth was celebrated by 
my relations with feasts, and dances, and bag-pipes ; congra- 
tulations were sent from every family within ten miles round ; 

D 
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and my parents discovered, in my first cries, sudi tokens of 
future virtue and understanding, that they declared tiiemselv-es 
determined to devote the remaining part of life to my happi- 
ness, and the increase of their estate. 

The abilities of my father and mother were not perceptibly 
unequal, and education had given neither much advantag^e 
over the other. They had both kept good company, rattLed 
in chariots, glittered in play-houses, and danced at assemblies 
and were both expert in the games that were in their times 
called in as auxiliaries against the intrusion of thought. 

When there is such a parity between two persons asso- 
ciated for life, the dejection which the husband, if he be not 
completely stupid, must always suffer for want of superiority^ 
■inks him to submissiveness. My mamma therefore go- 
verned the family without control ; and, except that my fa- 
ther still retained some authority in the stables, and now and 
then, after a supernumerary bottle, broke a looking-glass or 
china-dish to prove his sovereignty, the whole course of the 
year was regulated by her direction, the servants received from 
her all -their orders, and the dependants were continued or 
dismissed at her discretion. 

She therefore thought herself entitled to the superin- 
tendence of her son's education ; and when my father, at the 
instigatipn of the parson, faintly proposed that I should be 
sent to schoolj very positively told him, that she would not 
suffer a fin^ child to be ruined ; that she never knew any boys 
at a grammar-school, that could come into a room without 
blushing, or sit' at the table witliout some awkward uneasi- 
ness ; that they were always putting themselves into danger 
by boisterous plays, or vitiating their behaviour with mean 
company ; and that, for her part, she would rather follow me 
to the grave, than see me tear my clothes, and hang down my 
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heady and sneak about with dirty shoes and blotted fingen, 
my hair unpowdexed, and my hat uncocked. 

My father who had no other end in his proposal than to 
appear wise and manly, soon acquiesced, since I was not to 
live by my learning; for indeed, he had known very few stu- 
dents that had not some stiffness in their manner. They 
therefore agreed, that a domestic tutor should be procured; 
and hired an honest gentleman of mean conversation and 
narrow sentiments, but whom having passed the common 
forms of literary education, they implicitly concluded qualified 
to teach all that was to be learned from a scholar. He thought 
himself sufficiently exalted by being placed at the same table 
iv'ith his pupil, and had no other view than to perpetuate his 
felicity by the utmost flexibility of submission to all my mo- 
ther's opinions and caprices. He frequently took away my 
book, lest I should mope with too much application, charged 
me never to write without turning up my ruffies, and gene- 
rally brushed my ooat before he dismissed me into the pai- 
lour^ 

He had no occasion to complain of too burthensome an 
employment ; for my mother very judiciously considered, that 
I was not likely to grow politer in his company, and suffered 
me not to pass any more time in his apartment than my les- 
son required. When I was summoned to my task, she en- 
joined me not to get any of my tutor's ways, who was seldom 
mentioned before me but for practices to be avoided. I was 
every moment admonished not to lean on my chair, cross 
my legs, or swing my hands like my tutor; and once my 
mother very seriously deliberated upon his total dismission, 
because I began, she said, to leam his manner of sticking on 
my hat, and had his bend in my shoulders, and his totter in 
my gait. 

gyph, however, was her care, that I escaped all these 
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depravities ; and when I was only twelve years old, had rid 
myself of every appearance of childish diffidence. I was 
celebrated round the country for the petulance of my re- 
marks, and the quickness of my replies ; and many a scholar 
five years older than myself^ have I dashed into confusion 
by the steadiness of my countenance, silenced by my readi- 
ness of repartee, and tortured with envy by the address with 
which I picked up a fan, presented a snuff-box, or received 
an empty tea-cup. 

At fourteen I was completely skilled in all the niceties of 
dress, and I could not only enumerate all the variety of silks, 
and distinguish the product of a French loom, but dart my 
eye through a numerous company, and observe every devia- 
tion from tlie reigning mode. I was universally skilful in 
all the changes of expensive finery ; but as every one, they 
say, has sometliing to which he is particularly born, was 
eminently knowing in Brussels lace. 

The next year saw me advanced to the trust and power 
of adjusting the ceremonial of an assembly. All received 
their partners from my hand, and to me every stranger ap- 
plied for introduction. My heart now disdained the instruc- 
tions of a tutor; who was rewarded with a small annuity for 
life, and left me qualified, in my own opinion, to govern my- 
self. 

In a short time I came to the metropolis, and as my father 
was well known among the higher classes of life, soon ob- 
tained admission to the most splendid assemblies, and most 
crowded card-tables. Here I fouiid myself universally ca- 
ressed and applauded; the ladies praised the fancy of my 
clothes, the beauty of my form, and the softness of my voice; 
endeavoured in every place to force themselves to my no- 
tice ; and invited, by a thousand oblique solicitations, my 
attendance to the play-house, and my salutations in the Park, 
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I was now happy to the utmost extent of my oonceptiQii ; I 
passed every morning in dress, eyery afternoon in visits, and 
every night in some select assemblies, where neither care nor 
know^ledge were suffered to molest us. 

After a few years, however, these delights became ^miliary 
and I had leisure to look round me with more attention. I 
then found that my flatterers had very little power to relieve 
the languor of satiety, or^ recreate weariness, by varied 
amusement; and therefore endeavoured to enlarge the sphere 
of my pleasures, and to try what satisfaction might be found 
in the society of men. I will not deny the mortification with 
which I perceived that every man whose name I had heard 
mentioned with respect, received me with a kind of tender- 
ness nearly bordering on compassion ; and that those whose 
reputation was not well established, thought it necessary to 
justify their understandings, by treating me with contempt. 
One of these witlings elevated his crest, by asking me in a 
fuU cofiee-house the price of patches ; and another whispered, 
that he wondered Miss Frisk did not keep me that afternoon 
to watch her squirrel. 

When I found myself thus hunted from all masculine con- 
versation by those who were themselves barely admitted, I 
returned to the ladies, and resolved to dedicate my life to their 
service and their pleasure. But I find that I have now lost 
my charms. Of those with whom I entered the gay world, 
some are married, some have retired, and some have so much 
changed their opinion, that they scarcely pay any regard to my 
civilities, if there is any other man in the place. The new flight 
of beauties, to whom I have made my addresses^ suffer me 
to pay the treat, and then titter with boys. So that I now 
find myself welcome only to a few grave ladies, who, unac- 
quainted with all that gives either use or dignity to life, are 
a2 
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content to pass their hours between their bed and their cardff^^ 
without esteem from the old, or reverence frpm the young. 

I cannot but think, that I have reason to complain ; for 
surely the females ought to pay some regard to the age of him 
whose youth was passed in endeavours to please them. 
They that encourage folly in the boy, have no right to punish 
it in the man. Yet I find, that though they lavish their first 
fondness upon pertness and gaie^, they soon transfer their 
regard to other qualities, and ungratefully abandon their 
adorers to dream out meir last years in stupidity and con- 
tempt 



A SELF EDUCATED MAN OF SCIENCE. 

Edmund Stone affords us an instance of a self-educated 
mathematician. Neither the place nor the time of his birth 
is exactly known ; but he was probably a native of Argyle- 
shire, Scotland, and bom a few years before the close of the 
seventeenth century. He is spoken of as having reached 
an advanced age in 1760, and he died in 1768. The only 
account we have of his early- life is contained in a letter, 
which is to be found prefixed to a French translation of one 
of his works, firom his contemporary, the Chevalier Ramsay, 
who knew him. 

His father, Ramsay tells us, was gardener to the Duke 
of Argyle, who, walking one day in his garden, observed a 
Latin copy of Newton's * Principia' lying on the grass, and 
thinking it had been brought from his own library, called 
some one to carry it back to its place. '* Upon this," (the 
narrative proceeds) " Stone, who was then in his eighteenth 
year, claimed the book as his own. < Yours V replied the 
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Duke. * Do you undetstand Geometry, Latin, and Newton V 
' I know a little of them,' replied the young man. 

The duke was surprised ; and having a taste for the sci- 
ences, he entered into conversation with the young mathe- 
matician. He asked him several questions ; and was aston- 
ished at the force, the accuracy, and the candour of his an- 
s-wers, * But how,' said the Duke, * came you by the 
knowledge of all these things ?' Stone replied, ** A servant 
taught me, ten years since to read. Does one need to know 
any thing more than the twenty-four letters in order to learn 
every thing else that one wishes ?' The Duke's curiosity 
re-doubled : he sat down on a hank, and requested a detail of 
the whole process by which he had become so learned. 

** ' I first learned to read,' said Stone ; * the. masons were 
then at work upon your house. I approached them one day, 
and observed that the architect used a rule and compasses, 
and that he made, calculations. I inquired what might be the 
meaning and use of these things, and I was informed that 
there was a science called arithmetic. I purchased a book 
of arithmetic, and I learned it. 

*• I was told there was another science called geometry ; I 
bought the necessary books, and I learned geometry. By 
reading, I found that there were good books in these two 
sciences in Latin ; I bought a dictionary, and I learned Latin. 
I understood, also, that there were good books of the same 
kind in French; I bought a dictionary, and I learned French. 
And this, my Lord, is what I have done : it seems to me 
that we may learn every thing when we know the twenty- 
four letters of the alphabet.' " 

Under the patronage of the Duke of Argyle, Stone, some 
years after this, made his appearance in London, where in 
1723, he published his first work — a Treatise on Mathema- 
tical instruments, principally translated from the French. 
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In 1785, he was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Societ 
Next year appeared his Mathematical Dictionary ; -whiti 
was followed hy other occasional productions down to 
year of his death. Of his private history, however, after 
took up his residence in the metropolis, litde or nothing 
known. i 



UTILITY TO MAN OF THE POWER OF HABIT. I 

Whatever action, either good or bad, has been once done, 
is done a second time with more ease, and with a better lik- 
ing; and a frequent repetition heightens the ease and plea- 
sure of the performance without limit. By virtue of ^ this 
property of the mind, the having done any thing once be- 
comes a motive to the doing of it again ; the having done it 
twice is a double motive ; and so many times the act is re- 
' peated, so many times the motive to the doing of it once 
more is mtdtiplied. To this principle habit owes its won- 
derful force, of which it is usual to^ hear men complain, 
as of something external that enslaves the will. 

But the complaint in this,- as in. every instance in which 
man presumes to arraign the ways of Providence, is rash 
and unreasonable. The fault is in man himself, if a princi- 
ple implanted in him for his good, becomes, by negligence 
and mismanagement, the instrument of his ruin. It is owing 
to this principle that every faculty of the understanding, and 
every sentiment of the heart, is capable of being improved 
by exercise. 

It is the leading principle in the whole system of the hu- 
man constitution, modifying both the physical qualities of 
the body, and the moral and intellectual endowments of the 
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mind. We experience the use of it in every calling and 
condition of life. By this the sinews of the labourer are 
hardened for toil ; by this the hand of the mechanic acquires 
its dex^terity ; to this we owe the amazing progress of the 
human mind in the politer arts and the abstruser sciences ; 
and an engine which it is in our power to apply to nobler 
and more beneficial purposes. By the same principle, when 
the attention is turned to moral and religious subjects, the 
understanding may gradually advance beyond any limit that 
may be assigned, in quickness of perception and truth of 
judgment : and the will to conform to the dictates of con- 
science and the decrees of reason will be gradually heighten- 
ed, to correspond in some due proportion with the growth 
of intellect. ** Lord, what is man, that thou art mindful of 
him ; or the son of man, that thou so regardest him ? Thou 
hast made him lower than the angels to crown him with glory 
and honour." 

Destitute as he is of any original perfection, which is thy 
sole prerogative, who art alone in all thy qualities original, 
yet in the faculties of which thou hast given him the free 
command and use, and in the powers of habit which thou 
hast planted in the principles of his system, thou hast given 
him the capacity of infinite attainments. Weak and poor in 
his beginnings, what is the height of any creature's virtue, 
to which he has not the power, by a slow and gradual as- 
cent, to reach ? The improvements which he shall make by 
the vigorous exercise of the powers he has received from 
thee, thou permittest him to call his own, imputing to him 
the merit of the acquisitions which thou hast given him the 
ability to make. 

What, then; is the consummation of man's goodness but 
to co-operate with the benevolent purposes of his Maker, by 
forming the habit of his mind to a constant ambition of im- 
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proyement whieh^ enlarging its appetite in proportion to the 
acquiaitionB already made, may correspond with the increase 
of his capacities in every period of an endless existeiKse ? 
And to what purpose hut to excite this noble thirst of virtu- 
ous proficiency — ^to what purpose but to provide that the 
object of the appetite may never be exhausted by gradual at- 
tainment — hast thou imparted to thy creature's mind the 
idea of thine own attribute of perfect uncreated goodness ? 

But man, alas ! hath abused thy gifts ; and the things that 
should have been for his peace are become to him an occa- 
sion of falling. Unmindful of the height of glory to which 
he might attain, he has set his affections upon earthly 
things. 



THE WISDOM OF PERSEVERING IN OUR ACTIVE 
DUTIES. 

Every man of understanding acknowledges some obliga- 
tion to apply on, talents to the business of human life, or to 
the ends of our probation for the world to come, as long as 
we are capable of exercising them. It is impossible seriously 
to doubt that our personal duties must be indispensable, as 
long as we have the means of fulfilling them. 

But when the doctrine is applied to practice, we are apt 
to take very different views of the subject. Though it is a 
truth fully established by experience, th^t it is best for every 
man, in the present life, and most for his advantage as an 
immortal being, to persevere in the active duties of his con- 
dition, as long as it is possible for him to discharge them ; 
there is nothing which men more generally aUow to dwell 
on their thoughts through life, than the idea, that a time shall 
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come, long before they die, when they shall be able to re- 
linquish their usual or professional occupations, and to 
spend the rest of their time, without labour or exertion, in 
the enjoyment of their private or domestic situations. 

Few in comparison are ever permitted to realize an idea 
which so many allow to occupy their imaginations. Of 
those who are enabled to relinquish their labours, if their 
hves are prolonged, the greater part have reason to repent 
what tliey have done. By the change produced on their 
habits, and by want of use, their faculties are gradually im- 
paired, as the sources of their activity are diminished ; and 
they meet with chagrin and disappointment, where they ex- 
pected to have found nothing but satisfaction or tranquillity. 

I do not say that those who have retired from the busde 
of afiairs cannot employ, and employ faithfully, " the frag- 
ments" both of their health and their vigour. They have 
certainly much in their power, if they consecrate their lei- 
sure to real duties, and keep their talents occupied as they 
ought to be ; much which relates to the discipline of their 
own minds ; much which can be done in domestic life, for 
the advantage of the old or of the young, to whom they can 
give their attention or their time ; much by which they can 
be nseM to those whose characters they can influence, whose 
hands they can strengthen, whom they can assist in then: 
difficulties, or comfort in their sickness, or furnish with the 
means either of prosperity or of religion. 

Those who apply the decline of life to such purposes as 
these, do not retire in vain from the busde of the world. ' If 
they embrace heartily the opportunities of usefulness they 
still possess, nothing is lost which they are capable of at- 
taining. That which they do in secret for the glory of God^ 
or for the advantage of their fellow mortals, is sanctified by 
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the prayer of faith, and shall be accounted to them as good 
service in " the day of Christ." 

But though I say this, I have no hesitation to add, that 
those who abide by their active occupations from a sense of 
duty, and who employ the last portion of their talents where 
they spent their vigour, have much better reason to expect 
that both their usefulness and their personal comfort shall be 
continued as long as they live. 

No good man's conscience wiU suggest to him that he 
ought to becone weary of his labours. He who delights in 
the service on which his duty or his usefulness depends, 
can have no wish to relinquish it. He is anxious to perse- 
vere in the duties which he can in any degree accomplish, 
even when he is conscious of his decline. He looks up to 
God, to whom he thinks he shall soon return ; and though 
he knows that his summons to die cannot be distant, it con- 
tinues to be the first wish of his heart that he may be found 
employing the last portions of Jiis health and life in the du- 
ties of his proper place. 

A man who is able to preserve this happy temper of mind 
to the end^ has a far better prospect^ than other habits could 
afford him, of possessing the vigour of his faculties to his last 
hour ; and therefore of extending his labours and his useful- 
ness far beyond the ordinary term of human activity. He 
hears the voice of his Master, urging his duties and his fidelity 
on his conscience, till his strength is gone : and he does not 
lose the impression of it till the last spark 6f life expkes. 
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EXAMPLE OF INDUSTRY AND PERSEVERANCE. 

William Dawson, the son of a farmer of Roxburghshire, 
Scotland, after receiving a liberal education, was sent by his 
relations into England, for the purpose of obtaining a practical 
knowledge of the most approved English husbandry. He re- 
sided four years in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and one year 
in EsseX) labouring with his own hands under respectable far- 
mers. He returned to Roxburghshire in 1753, and imme- 
diately introduced the practice of the turnip husbandry, which 
he sowed in drills. He was the first Scottish farmer who 
introduced the cultivation of turnips into the open fields. 
Previous to this date, Mr. Cockburn, of Ormiston, had in- 
troduced them in East Lothian ; and about the same period, 
they were tried by Lord Kaimes in Berwickshire ; but prac- 
tical farmers paid little attention to the enterprises of these or 
other mere gentlemen, who attempted to introduce novelties 
into agriculture. It was impossible for them to calculate 
correctly the expense attending such supposed improvements, 
or the profit to be derived from them. They knew, though 
a rich man might throw away some money in forming a gar- 
den, adorning his pleasure ground, or introducing a new crop 
into some of his fields, he could suffer litde by the expense, 
though the adventure should prove totally unprofitable ; but 
they considered themselves in a very different situation. 
They had rents to pay, and families to support, by their in- 
dustry ; and they would have accounted themselves guilty of 
unpardonable rashness, had they deserted the plan by which 
they knew these objects could be accomplished, for the pur- 
pose of imitating wealthy men in their cosdy experiments and 
projects. But when Mr. Dawson, on the lands of which he 
became a tenant, and for which he paid what was accounted 
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a Ml rent, began to engage in this new career, the matter 
was considered in a different BgliL He was at first regarded 
as a rash yoong man, who had imported a set of foreign no- 
tions» which, in all probability, would speedily bring him 
to min ; and no practical fanner hesitated to predict this 
terminatioB to his enterprises. At the same time, it was 
evident that if he should succeed in his operations, his neigh- 
bours must speedily change their sentiments. Tlius, upon 
the success or failure of this gentleman in his progress as a 
fanner, did the fate, for many years to come of the agricul- 
ture of Scotland, depend. Had he been unsuocessfiil, his con- 
duct would have been held up as a beacon, to warn practi- 
cal £mners against imitating the costly enterprises of men of 
fortune, of a speculative cast of mind. 

Mr. Dawson possessing the intrepidity natural to youth, 
and assured of success from what he had seen in England, 
disregarded the prophetic suggestions of his prudent neigh- 
bours, and proceeded upon the rational plan of bringing his 
lands into excellent condition. This he accomplished by 
the turnip husbandry, by the use of artificial grasses, then 
also unknown in Scotland ; and by the liberal use of lime, 
not for the purpose of scourging the soil by successive crops 
of oats, but to obtain the means of bringing it advantageously 
into grass. In short, his object was to support upon his 
lands a great number of cattle, and by means of them, to 
enable a moderate proportion of the soil to give forth a 
larger crop of grain than had formerly been done by the 
whole. iEvery man who, in our own times, has attempted 
to improve an ill-cultivated and exhausted soil, must be sen- 
sible of the merit which attends success in such an enter- 
prise ; but in those days, Mr. Dawson had to encounter difii- 
culties which do not now exist. He was transferring the 
agriculture of one country to another, which rendered much 
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diseeminent necessaxy to adapt tbe pnotieea whieh he had 
seen to a difieient soil and climate. He had also this pecu- 
liar dbstacle to surmount, that good ploughaen, capable of 
executing his operations in the peffect manner that is now 
done, could not be found. He was himself completely mas- 
ter of this essential bran<^ of the aort of agriculture ; but be 
would have acted ill, had he neglected the geimal superiiif* 
tendence of his concerns for constant occupation at the 
plough, more especially as' his doing so could not have ac- 
complished the object in view, with regard to the white of 
his lands. Ordinary ploughmen admitted his superiority in 
their art; but he was provoked to find, that his superiority 
excited no emulation on their part to equal or excel him. 
He found that emulation exists only among equals ; and that 
as practical fanners disregarded the fine crops of turnips, 
and even of grain, raised by wealthy proprietors of lands 
so ordinary ploughmen did not feel themselves disgraced by 
their inferiority to a young farmer, who had received a lite- 
rary, and afterwards an English education. It was nearly 
two years before Mr. Dawson succeeded in training an ex- 
pert ploughman ; but he had no sooner done so, than an 
eager emulation to excel in this art rapidly diffused itself 
amongst his other servants, and in the neighbourhood ; so 
that he speedily obtained many workmen not inferior to 
himself. 

Mr. Dawson's fields soon became more fertile and beauti- 
ful than those around him. This his neighbours might 
have overlooked, as they had disregarded the fertility pro- 
duced by the costly efforts of proprietors of land 5 but as his 
conduct had become an object of minute attention, a more 
important point was speedily discovered, namely, that he 
was becoming a rich man. Scotsmen are never slow or un- 
willing to enter the path which they perceive to be conduct- 
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ing otheiB to the possessions of wealth. Mr. Dawson's 
neighbours now became extremely eager to tread in his 
footsteps. Hands who had been once in Mr. Dawson's 
service, were always sure to find employment ; his plough- 
men were in the utmost request ; they were transported to 
East LothiaB, and to Angus, and every where diffused the 
improved practice of agriculture. Roxburghshire, in the 
mean while, together with the adjoining country of Berwick, 
soon became the scene of the most active agricultural enter- 
prises; and Mr. Dawson, independent of his own personal 
prosperity, had the satisfaction to live to see himself re- 
garded, and hear himself called, the Father of the Agricul- 
ture of Scotland* 



DR. HUTTpN. 

The late Dr. ][Iutton, well known to men of letters for 
his Theory of the Formation and Structure of the Globe, 
deserves to be remembered on account of the services per- 
formed by him to mankind in an art, the utility of which is 
not like his theory at all equivocal. Having, in the pursuit 
of science, endeavoured to study the principles of agriculture 
and vegetation, and being a considerable proprietor of land in 
the county of Berwick, in En^and, he began to turn his atten- 
tion to practical agriculture for his own advantage. Not 
being fully satisfied, however, with the practices which then 
existed in husbandry, valuable as they were, he thought 
they might be still improved. To obtain information on 
the subject, he resolved to pay a visit to Norfolk, a county 
of a light dry soil, in several respects corresponding with 
that of his own estate. Norfolk had at that time attained to 



a high degree of exeellenoe in all the bFanches of agriculture, 
implements of practical husbandry, &c. After residing a 
considerable time there, and making himself oompietelj 
master of every part of country business, he prevailed on a 
Norfolk ploughman to accompany him to SeoUand, taking 
along with him a complete set of Norfolk ploughs, turnip 
hoes, and other implements of husbandry. 

Furnished with all these advantages, Dr. H. now began 
in good earnest to improve a very wild and uncultivated 
piece of land, which was then an open field ; stones were 
to be split ; fences were to be made at a great expense, the 
property being on the border of a sheep country ; and drains 
innumerable were to be cut The tillage was all performed 
after the Norfolk manner. Dressing the land, drilling and 
hoeing the turnips, rolling, and all the other operations oi 
husbandry, were done with a degree of neatness and garden- 
like culture, which, in fanning, had not been seen in Ber- 
wickshire before; and persons of every description came 
from all quarters, to gratify their curiosity, as well as to 
obtain information. The profits of the undertaking are 
said to have amounted to six hundred per cent. S 



MR. GUY. 

Mr. Guy, the founder of the hospital which bears hii 
name, amassed an immense fortune, solely by his industry and 
frugality. He was tlie son of a lighterman and coal dealer in 
Horsleydown, Ekigiand, and was apprenticed to a booksdler. 
He began business with a stock of the value of about two 
hundred pounds, in ^e house which still forms the angle 
between GomhiU a^d Lombard Street, English Bibles 
e2 
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being at that time indifferently printed, he engaged in a scheme 
for printing them in Holland, and importing them into Eng- 
land; but this practice proving detrimental to the uni- 
versity, and the king's printer, they employed all possible 
meai^s to suppress it ; and so far succeeded, that Mr. Guy- 
found it his interest to enter into a contract with them, and 
in consequence, enjoyed a very extensive and lucrative trade. 
Being a single man, he spent a very small portion of his 
profits; he dined on his counter, with no other taUe-clodi 
than a newspaper, and was not more nice about his appareL 
But a still more profitable concern than this trade was opened 
to his active mind during Queen Anne's wars, when he is 
said to have acquired the bulk of his fortune, by the pur- 
chase of seamen's tickets. For the application of this for- 
tune to charitable uses, the public are indebted to a trifling 
circumstance. He employed a female servant, whom he 
had agreed to marry. Some days previous to the intended 
ceremony, he had ordered the pavement before his door to 
be mended up to a particular stone, which he had marked^ 
and then lefl his house on business. This servant, in his 
absence, looking at the workmen, saw a broken stone be- 
yond this mark, which they had not repaired ; and on point- 
ing to it with that design, they acquainted her that Mr. Guy 
had not ordered them to go so far. She, however, directed 
it to be done, adding, with the security incidental to her ex- 
pectation of soon becoming his wife, '* Tell him I bade you» 
and he will not be angiy." But she too soon learnt how 
fatal it was for any one, in a dependent situation, to exceed 
the limits of their authority ; for her master, on his return* 
was enraged at finding that the workmen had gone beyond 
bis orders, broke off his engagement to the servant, and die- 
voted Ms ample fortune to public charity. 
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RICaES OR FORTUNE NO EXCUSE TO EXEMPT ANY 
FROM STUDY. 

Some there are, who plead an* exemption from study, be- 
cause their fortune makes them independent of the world, 
and they need not be beholden to it for a maintenance— that 
is, because their situation in life exempts them from the ne- 
cessity of spending their time in servile offices and hardships, 
therefore they may dispose of it just as they please. It is 
to imagine, because God has empowered them to single out 
the, best means of employing their hours, viz. in reading 
and meditation ; in the highest instances of piety and charity ; 
therefore they may throw them away in a round of imperti- 
nence, vanity, and folly. The apostle's rule, " that if any 
man will not work, neither should he eat," extends to the 
rich as well as the poor; only supposing, that there are 
different kinds of work assigned to each. The reason is the 
same in both cases, viz. that he who will do no good, ought 
not to receive or .enjoy any. As we are all joint traders and 
partners in life, he forfeits his right to any share in the com- 
mon stock of happiness, who does not endeavour to contri- 
bute his quota or allotted part to it : the public happiness 
being nothing but the sum total of each individual's contri- 
bution to it. An easy fortune does not set men free from 
labour and industry in general;^ it only exempts tliem from 
some particular kinds of labour; it is not a blessing, as it 
gives tlvem liberty to do nothing at all; but as it gives them 
Uberty wisely to choose, and steadily to prosecute, the most 
ennobling exercises, and the most improving employments, 
the pursuit of trath, the practice of virtue, the service of God 
who giveth them all things richly to enjoy, in short, the 
doing and being every thing that is commendable ; though 
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nothing merely in order to be commended. That time which 
others must employ in tilling the ground (which often de- 
ceives their expectation) with the sweat of their brow, they 
may lay out in cultivating the mind, a soil always grateful 
to the care of the tiller. — ^The sum of what I would say, is 
this : That, though you are not confined to any particular 
calling, yet you have a general one ; which is, to watch over 
your heart, and to improve your head ; to make yourself 
master of all those accomplishments — an enlarged compass 
of thought, that flowing humanity and generosity, which are 
necessary to become- a great fortune ; and of all those per- 
fections, viz. moderation, humility, and temperance, which 
are necessary to bear a small one patiently ; but especially it 
is your duty to acquire a taste for those pleasures, which, 
after they are tasted, go off agreeably, and leave behind them 
a grateful and delightful flavour on the mind. 
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Children sweeten labour, but they make misfortunes more bitter^ — 
A man shall see where there is a house full of children one or two of 
the eldest respected, and the youngest made wanton, but in the midst, 
some as it were forgotten, who many times turn oat the best 

Lard Baeon. 

It was a lovely morning in June, when two young men, 
who were making a tour, on foot, through the eastern part 
of Scotland, entered the little village of D , in Aberdeen- 
shire. They had passed several cottages, and were looking 
about as if expecting to see some house of public entertain- 
ment, when they were attracted by the appearance of a man 
leaning, in a melancholy attitude, against some rude palings 
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which stood before a dwellmg comparatively gented. Ab- 
sorbed in his own reflections, he took no notice of the tra- 
yellers till they inquired the way to the nearest town, and 
then he merely pointed out the road. He heard their ob- 
servations on the beauty of the surrounding scenery with a 
degree of apathy so totally at variance with the national 
character of the Scotch, that the gentlemen felt their curiosity 
awakened ; they determined to learn something about him, 
for they piqued themselves upon discovering incidents in 
their tour as well as scenery ; or perhaps it might be the 
perversity of human nature which induced them still to lin- 
ger near the poor man, when it was very evident their pre- 
sence was far from being agreeable. 

After asking a variety of questions, to which they re- 
ceived only short and moody replies, one of them inquired 
if they could be accommodated with a cup of cold milk. The 
man paused a moment, and it seemed by the changes his 
countenance had underwent, that he hesitated whether or not 
to continue his sullen mood, but at length his natural hos- 
pitality prevailed, and he said, " Aweel, aweel, sirs, ye 
maun walk in, though I reckon the gude-wife is na fit to see 
strangers," and he led the way to his cottage. As he slowly 
opened the door, the sounds of wailing were heard, and a 
female voice, in piercing accents, exclaimed, ** Wae is me ! 
wae is me ! my bairn, my bonnie bairn ! I canna live with- 
out him!" 

" Whist, Peggy, whist !" said her husband, as he entered, 
** ye maun stir yoursel a bit, for here be twa gentlemen come 
to tak a morsel wi' ye." 

The interior of the cottage was tolerably neat, but there 
reigned around an air of great poverty and desolation, which 
was increased by the appearance of a small coffin placed 
upon a table at the farther end ; near it sat the poor woman 
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on a low chair, roeking herself to and firo, as if the very ex.-- 
ertion were necessaiy to sustain her mental faculties. By 
the side of a small tuif fire was snu|^y crouched a boy of 
eight yean old, of a sickly and almost disgusting aspect : 
his head was unusually large, and the expression of his 
countenance was somlnre, whilst one of his legs, eilher 
through weakness or accident, was sadly contracted. He 
took no notice of the entrance of the travdlers, but continued 
from time to time to rock a cradle near him, in which was 
laid a sleeping in£mt. 

^* Come, Peggy, lassie, ye mamma tak on sae, Anna ye 
see, here be gentlefolks ;" said the man in a soolhing tcme, 
going up to his wife. "Aye, Sandy," she replied, "they 
may be gentles as ye say, but they suldna hae come to dis- 
turb a puir woman wailing for her bairn ; an' as to yoursd, 
ye might have kenned better than to bring them in, but ye 
hae ua the feelings of a mither — ^wae is me !" and she wept 
bitterly. Sandy drew his weather-beaten hand across his 
eyes, as he reproachfully exclaimed, " Ye are in the wrang, 
Peggy, to say sae, for niver father thought mair of his bairns 
than I did ; but come, cheer up, lassie, we canna bring him 
back agin." " Dinna talk to me, I camia bide it, I maun cry 
as I list," repeated the poor mother, wringing her hands, and 
rocking herself backwards and forwards more violently. 
*' An' ye be Christian men," said the father, turning to the 
travellers, " speak a word of comfort to the puir creature, 
for it's mair than I can do ;" and throwing himself on a chair 
by the fireside, he covered his face with hia hands. The 
elder of the strangers, who had been regarding the bereaved 
parents with the greatest sympathy, immediately came for* 
ward at this appeal. He was a tall, thin young man, not 
more than six-and-twenty years of age> of a pale and mild 
countenance, and from the gravity of his manner and the 
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sober hue <^ his dress, it might be easily guessed that he 
had either entered, or was intended for the church. ^' My 
good woman," said he in a low and persuasive tone, *' you 
do wrong to give yoorself up to this excessive sorrow; 
surely you have forgotten that he who gives has also a right 
to take away, and that we are chastened' for our future good." 
** Aye," said ihe woman, **its unco easy to talk; ye are 
young, an' the hand of grief hath not scaithed ye, but when ye 
come to lose a bairn,- ye maun e'en fret as I do." " True," 
said the young man, <*and it is not forbidden us to mourn 
for our friends; nature will have its way, yet we should not 
grieve like Ihose without hope." *'An' what hope is there 
for me? ye canna gie me my bairn agin!" exclaimed Peg- 
gy, vehemently, '^my bonnie bairn! he was the pride of 
my life, and I maun die wi' him !" " Consider," rephed 
&e stranger, <Mhat your child is taken in mercy from a 
wicked, trouUesome world; in heaven you may meet him 
again, and thenryou will have no fear of being separated; 
besides you have still many blessings left — ^you have other 
children." " I have but twa, an' ane is a puir wee lassie, 
and t'other, leuk there," and she pointed to the sickly boy 
by the fire ; '* ance he was as bonnie a lad as ever stepped, 
but now did ever a body see sic a wofiil sight ; and here, 
leuk here, this was the joy of my heart, my Charlie !" and 
she hastily drew aside the lid of the coffin, and discovered 
the features of the dead child. " Aye," she continued, " ye 
may talk about resignation, an' its unco fine when the heart's 
well at ease ; but stay till ye hae lost sic a bairn as this, and 
then talk if ye can." 

While ohe stranger was endeavouring to mitigate the sor- 
sows of the afflicted mother, the other had his attention di- 
rected to the cripple at the fire. The lad manifested no de- 
sire to have his case investigated, but when asked if he did 
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not wish to go to school, he tamed suddenly round, and. his 
eyes were lighted up with a heate of delight. ** An' what 
wad the bairn do at school, I trow?'' said the mother; ''ye 
hae na the head, Mattie, to learn like other folk." <* I wad 
try, mither," said the lad in a supplicating tone ; '* Charlie 
could hae done nae mair than that, and you said he should 
gang." ** Aye, but Charlie was bom to be a scholar, an' 
he had lived ; he was my ain balm, my bonnie" lad, I can 
never forget him." 

** What ails this poor child ?" said the elder stranger, 
taking the weeping boy on his knee, '' he may not be blessed 
with so healthy, nor so handsome an appearance as the one 
you deplore, but can he help that ? Instead of lavishing 
that excessive sorrow upon the dead, you would be far bet- 
ter folfilling your duty did you attend to this poor boy, for 
depend upon it you may hereafter have cause to repent if 
you continue to neglect him as I suspect you have hitherto 
done. Instead of this child being a source of trouble and 
anxiety to you, I predict that one day you will be proud to 
own him as a son, for there is an intelligence in his eyes 
which not even sickness haff entirely quenched. Mind what 
I say, Mattie, be a good boy and go to school, and remem- 
ber that perseverance conquers all difficulties." " Why, 
ye dinna think our Mattie will ever mak a scholar ?" inquired 
Peggy with great earnestness. '* Why not, my good wo- 
man? becauise-his head is swelled out of proportion, and 
one leg is smaller than the other, I see no reason that his 
intellect should be impaired also ; on the contrary many of 
our most learned men have been afflicted with some bodily 
infirmity or othe^, which still has not had the effect of de- 
stroying their natural genius." ** Troth, an' it's very likely," 
rejoined the father ; " an' ye ken, gude-Avife, I hae often told 
ye the lad had mair in him than we kenned/' *^ I dinna 
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doubt,'' said Peggy, beginning for the fint time to stir about 
Uie cottage, and placing some refiesbment before the 
strangers, ^^ I dinna doubt the bairn may do veel wi' the 
blessing of God, but I canna say, I iver thought he wad be 
a genius;^' and she stroked his poor sallow cheeks, and 
took the infant out of the cradle with an appearance of greater 
alacrity than she had displayed for many daya. 

The travellers, not satisfied with merely giving advice, 
arranged with the father to send the boy to school, and left 
some money to be applied to that purpose ; they then took 
tiieir leave, . followed by the prayers and blessings of the 
family. 

Some twenty years after this event, a po8t*chaise stopped 
late in the evening at the blue bells in the litde village of 

D *, and a gendeman advanced in life, and apparently in 

an ill state of health, alighted from it To the profuse civili* 
ties of his hostess, he only replied by ordering some wine 
whey and a comfortable bed to be prepared, to which he 
very soon retired. It happened that the following day was 
Sunday, and as the gentleman was partaking of his break- 
fast, and the landlady was officiously waiting upon him, after 
many indirect questions as to his business there, she said, 
** Eh, sir ! an' I'se warrant ye be for kirk this morning, for 
ye seem to stand weel for church and state." " It is very 
possible, good woman, I may ; that is, if ye give a good ac* 
count of your preacher ; pray, who is he ?" " Aweel, sir, 
there is the business. Why ye maun ken our puir auld 
parson, rest his soul ! for he was a gude man as iver lived, 
died a few months sin', and we hae been strangely afF for 
anither, till at last they hae gien us, as they say, a worthy 
successor, an' to-day he holds forth for the first time ; an 
unco deal hath been said about him, but malst likely ye hae 
heard speak of the Rev. Maister Matthew Glenarchy." 
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«< Matthew Glenaiohy! surely that name is familiar to 
me : is there not a family of the same in this village ?" in- 
quired the gentleman. 

*' Troth an' ye be vera right," replied the hoi^ss, <'for 
auld Sandy Glenarchy an' his gude-wifehae lived here these 
forty years an' mair, as I hae heard my father say, nn' it's 
nane but his ain son that has got the kirk ; an' ye may be 
sure it's nae light matter x>f joy to the auld folk to see their 
bairn stand sae weel in the world, for they say he is a won- 
derful scholar, an' vera spiritually inclined," 

<< Have the old people any more children ?" inquired the 
gentleman. 

** An' please ye, sir, they hae but ane besides the minis- 
ter, an' a douce bonnie lassie she is — ^puir Jeannie ! she was 
to hae been married to young Robin Dugald some five year 
sin', but somehow times were bad, an Jeannie had a sair 
heart on the matter, an' darena venture, but now they say 
&e minister will bring things about as they sud be. £h, 
sir ! it does one's heart gude to think wh^t a blessing young 
Mattie has turned out to his parents ; I ken few wad hae 
guessed the like of this, that hae seen him as I hae, a puir 
senseless sawny lad as he was." 

The gentleman whom the landlady of the Blue Bells so 
kindly amused with her story was no other than the prin' 
cipal actor in it, and as he slowly pursued his way to the 
kirk, he could not wholly suppress his risible feelings at the 
idea of the prodigous bustle his appearance had caused in 
the village so many years ago, though there was a degree 
of melancholy blended in his sensations when he thought of 
the changes those fleeting years had made in him. It was 
an interesting sight to observe the inhabitants of D issu- 
ing from their cottages, and all flocking, as it were, with 
one accord to the house of prayer. Ifer^ was the sturdy 
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peasant marching at the head of his young family, and the 
sober matron, with her head encircled in a kerchief of the 
purest white ; whilst behind them strayed the village dam- 
sels, each carrying her psalm-book neady folded in a linen 
handkerchief, half-serious half-coquetting, with the sun-burnt 
plaided youths ; whilst still further in the rear were seen ad- 
vancing the more tardy steps of age, some supporting them* 
selves on crutches, others leaning on the arms of those whom 
nature and affection pointed out for their best support — ^their 
children ; but all bearing an appearance of great cleanliness, 
gravity, and decorum. 

The stranger from the Blue Bells was the last to enter 
the sacred edifice. The service had already commenced, 
and the minister stood in his place, pale, firm and tolerably 
collected ; but vain was the endeavour to trace in his coun- 
tenance any resemblance to the poor neglected boy who had 
formerly excited so much compassion. Matthew GLenarchy 
was certainly calculated for the pulpit, for when there, his 
lameness could not be observed, and the folds of his sur- 
plice concealed what otherwise was a great defect — ^his 
habitujal stoop ; besides, in his care-worn visage there was 
an expression of great patience and genuine mildness, which 
characterized well with his holy office, and the fire that but 
rarely sparkled from his eyes, seemed kindled by the enthu- 
siasm of his zeal. On a seat nearest the pulpit sat the new 
minister's relations, who were easily distinguished firom the 
rest of the congregation by the singular anxiety they dis- 
played. The old man restless and perturbed, seemed una- 
ble to sit still a moment together ;— -one instant he shook 
back his silvered locks, and his face beamed with renovated 
hope and delight, and again his brow was wrinkled with 
anxiety, and he looked fearful and tremulous ; at length, un- 
able to command himself any longer, he rose, and walking " 
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with unsteady stqw, drew near that side of the pnlpit wh^re 
hia son could not see him, and remained leaning against it^ 
with his back turned to the congregation, till the servloe 
concluded. The mother's face was concealed by her hao<i- 
kerchief, yet those nearest her saw that her bosom heav^ed 
eonTulsively, and once or twice her sobs were very audible ; 
whilst Jeannie's clear blue eyes glistened with all a sister's 
hopes, and her heighthened colour betrayed no slight emo- 
tion. 

The opening prayer was, according to the usual custom, 
delivered extempore : it was long and impressive, consisting^ 
chiefly of ejaculations, and verses of Scripture ; at first the 
preacher's voice was low and tremulous, he seemed tq feel 
that on this effort depended, in a great measure, his future 
Buccess and the hopes of his beloved faonily, and he dreaded 
to disappoint them ; but as the fervour of his spirit seemed 
gradually to awaken, so did his voice rise higher and higher 
till it gained its accustomed energy, and then all his mortal 
feelings gave place to the sublimer views of the Christian. 
The sermon was a composition admirably adapted to the 
occasion: slightly and yet affectionately he touched upon 
the merits of his predecessor, and from thence with great 
pathos, spoke of the relative duties of life, and the gratitude 
which children owed to the authors of their existence, sum- 
ming up the whole by a comparison between the duty we 
owe to God and our parents. To an Englishman, accus- 
tomed to speak and decide rapidly, there may at first ap- 
pear something singular in the slow and solemn manner of 
our northern brethren ; but in the pulpit this peculiarity is 
not so striking, because we then expect a greater degree of 
precision than at any other time. There was an elegance 
in Mattie's language, notwithstanding his broad dialect, 
which delighted and astonished one, at least, of his hearers ; 
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beautiful fifom its very simplicity, it breathed the troe es- 
s^ice of pure and animated eloquence, softened by the genu- 
ine spirit of Christianity. At first it was impossible not to 
behold portrayed in him the dutiftd and n^ectionate son, so 
gently and so sweedy did he speak of parental hopes and 
£dial obedience; but as the subject opened before him, and 
he expatiated at length on the bounty and love of a heavenly 
Parent, bis voice became elevated almost to a tone of rap- 
ture, and his eyes sparkled with unusual brightness. 

'' £b ! Jeannie, lassie, I suppose ye winna speak to me 
noMT, sin Maister Mattie is grown sic a fine man, an' sic a 
great preacher," said Robin Dugald, as he waited for Jean- 
nie near the kirk door. 

*' Dinna say sae, Robin, exclaimed Jeannie, smiling 
durough the most joyous tears she had ever shed ; ** I ken 
weel eneugh there be few sic clever folk as our Mattie, but 
that's no raison at all against ye, because ye ken I'm no sic 
a clever body mysel ; an' as Mattie himsel says, we maun 
all keep in our ain spheres." 

The stranger ^arrived at the manse soon after Mattie had 
led thither his happy parents, and was received by the 
whole party with that unrestrained freedom and native hos- 
pitality which results from light hearts anxious to extend 
their own pleased emotions to all around them. But when 
he mentioned having once met them before, and introduced 
himself as an English clergyman, who, twenty years since 
had, in company with his friend, a young physician, been 
travelling through Aberdeenshire, and had partaken of their 
hospitality, the surprise and delight of the litde group was 
beyond imagination. Peggy caught his hand and pressed 
it repeatedly to her lips, bursting into tears ; whilst Sandy, 
pointing to his son, exclaiming, ** There he be, God bless 
him ! an* it's all owing to ye, I ken vera weel. Mattie, lad ! 
f2 
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Jeannie, lassie I diiiiia ye bear, that is the gade gi^deman 
your miliier an' I hae sae often talked aboat" "OhT 
cried Peggy, *^that irer I mM hae lived to see this blessed 
day : it has been the joy of my heart to see that dear bairn 
stand up in gnde Maister Maclveson's place; and then, that 
ye sold hae come again, is mair than I could has thoogbt ; 
and doubtless ye hae heard him preach. £h ! sir, it went 
to my heart like inspiration, an*-—'' She would have said 
more, had not her attention been arrested by seeing her son, 
usually so grave and solemn in his movements, suddenly 
throw himself at the feet of the stranger, and in broken lan- 
guage pour out his gratitude to him, acknowledging that he 
owed all his present happiness to his kind advice and en- 
couragement. ^* Ye saw me," he said, <' a puir stricken 
bairn, an' ye took pity upon me, and may ye be abundantly 
blessed for the kindness ye showed on that day." 

**Rise," said the stranger, *^ I entreat you ; your acknow- 
ledgments oppress me ; for, afbr all, what have I done I 
I saw you, as I thought, a poor neglected child, I pitied 
you ; and endeavoured to interest your parents in your fa- 
vour ; it appears, then, that I succeeded, and I am more than 
rewarded for the pains I took." 

That day was a happy one at D' ■■ ■; and in the evening, 

when the stranger departed for A , the residence of Dr. 

H' , the gendeman who had been his companion when he 

first entered the village, he was once more followed by the 
benediction of Sandy and his now happy and prosperous 
&mily. 
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A &TOBY OF MODERN HONOUR. 



[ The fiOomng tUtry U inaerted to Ukutrate the natural efleetB ofdudling, 
a pnutiee uhieh iefaUing rapidly in ditrepute.] 

I WAS well acquainfed with two young men who made 
their first appearance in the society of London at about the 
same period, Lord Oranmore and Mr. Severn^ Many things 
appeared to have fallen to the share of each in nearly equal 
portions, such as considerable wealth, great advantages of 
personal appearance, and brilliant mental endowments ; upon 
both, it is almost needless to add, the world dawned brightly, 
and smiled kindly. Perhaps, however, the points of differ- 
ence were even more striking than those of resemblance be- 
tween them : in the very matter of their good looks, for 
instance, to which I have alluded. Lord Oranmore was ex- 
tremely dark, his countenance serious and even stem, his 
figure lofty and imposing : the complexion of his contempo- 
rary was fair, and was particularly remarkable for the open 
and radiant expression of his features. If I had been writing 
a tale or novel, I should probably have presented each of 
them to my reader at once by informing him that Salvator 
Rosa would have shadowed the outline of Oranmore beneath 
one of his shaggy rocks, or blighted trees ; and that Raphael 
might have selected Severn for a student in the school of 
Athens, or a listener in the group round St. Cecilia. I 
shall, perhaps, as briefly convey an impression of their 
moral characteristics by stating that Oranmore was firequentiy 
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told that in many particulara he bore a close resemblance to 
Lord Byron, and that Severn had occasionally been admo- 
nished by some of his most attached friends, that if he did 
not take very good care, he would end in being a saint 

The prevailing tone of society may be estimated in some 
degree from the manner in which these opposite suggestions 
were received by the parlies to whom they were addressed, 
** You really flatter me too much," modestly protested Lord 
Oranmore. *'I trust not quite that either," sensitively re- 
monstrated Mr. Severn. 

The same inference might have been drawn from occur- 
rences in their behaviour. Severn unaffectedly wished to 
be religious, and was in his practice ostentatiously benevo- 
lent ; but at no time was he ever known to have appeared 
so grievously annoyed, as when he had been casually over- 
heard administering appropriate consolation to a d3ring ser- 
vant ; and Oranmore upon one' occasion spent an entire 
night at a country-house, where he was staying with a large 
party, in pacing up and down his apartment, because he 
knew that he should be heard underneath ; not with the ma- 
lieibus purpose of giving a bad night to the unfortunate 
tenants of the first floor, for he was by no means an ill- 
natured person, but that he might gain the credits due to a 
disturbed conscience and a mysterious remorse. 

Society, rigidly exclusive as to persons, but amiably lax 
as to characters, thought fit, in the exercise of its high ca- 
price, to smile with nearly equal favour on the mitigated 
demon and qualified angel of my story ; it happened, con- 
sequently, that few were the assemblies and dinners at which 
they did not meet. This most unsought^for frequency of 
contact brought the natural dissonance of their feelings yet 
more strikingly into evidence, so that before their first sea- 
son was half over, they had begun to entertain, and even to 
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display, towards each other sentiments first of jealousy, then 
of dislike, in which Oranmore bitterly indulged, and against 
which Severn sincerely, but feebly, struggled. In the bril- 
liant career which was opening bofore them, while success 
seemed conunon to both, the spheres of their ascendancy 
were not precisely the same. Men liked Severn best. Wo- 
men talked most of Oranmore : few were, the partners who 
could command attention when his forehead was discerned 
in the distance towering above the crowd; chaperons shrank 
while they stared; and no servant could ever succeed in 
getting rid of an ice in the opposite direction. But in poli- 
tics, Severn had a decided advantage; though both had 
spoken in the House of Commons with great talent and ef- 
fect, he was readier, more judicious, and more popular; and 
perhaps this was brought home to Oranmore's conviction 
stiLl more forcibly, because they happened to be upon the 
same side— that of Opposition.. He was therefore obliged 
to assent, to cheer, and to praise, as well as to envy. 

But worse remained behind. In love — ^in the heart of 
woman, Oranmore's own domain — ^the star of his rival pre- 
vailed. Lady Alice Bohun had refused him, and was now 
listening with evident satisfaction to the addresses of Severn. 
About this time an important debate had taken place in 
the House, and Severn had made a brilhant and most ef- 
fective speech : the adversary who had followed him paid a 
high compliment to his oratory, and a member who piqued 
himself upon his independence rose to inform him that it 
had made him a convert. No success could have been more 
unequivocal, as Oranmore felt, while the idea annoyed and 
irritated him. Men are frequently drawn irresistibly on to 
be witnesses of the triumph at which their very souls sicken ; 
and when Severn stopped in his way home to sup at the 
dub with a cohort of applauding friends, Oranmore sat down 
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at the table with them. Upon his countenance sat a placid, 
and to him unusual smile. *^ At all events, I shall hear the 
wont of all they can say in his praise," was his inward 
rumination. 

The spirits of those who sat around that board mounted 
high : the debate had been animated, the division close, the 
victory on their side ; and the wine was abundant. Severn 
talked most, and laughed loudest ; Oranmore drank deepest 

*^ By the way, what a lame reply the secretary made to 
your speech, Severn," said Sir Matdiew Po3mding ; '* you 
had taken it out of him." 

The orator assented. " I never heard so bad a speech 
in my whole hfe." 

" I cannot quite think that," interposed Oranmore ; " I 
have heard him make better ; but I believe a man of his 
genius could not make a bad one, if he tried." 

** He could not make a bad speech !" echoed Sir Matthew. 

*' He could not make a bad speech !" re-echoed that pa- 
triot company. 

" Come, come ! he has offered Oranmore a place," cried 
Severn. 

There was a flush in the cheek, and a flash ifrom the eye, 
and a quivering on the lip, and the countenance of Oranmore 
was again placid. 

*' Ministers must go out after this division," said Mr. 
Pjrmden. 

'' And who will be sent for in that case ?" added Mr. Ham. 

** Why, Severn is the man for the country," roared out 
Sir Matthew ; ** is not he, Oranmore ?" 

"I wish you would have the goodness. Sir Matthew, not 
to spill your wine over me." 

" Don't tell me — ^Pitt was two years younger when he 
was premier," 
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" Well, if yon are minister, Severn, pray, remember me !" 
was llie postulate of Ham. 

** And me, too," was the corollary of Pymden. 
<* By all means, gentlemen : you, Sir Matthew, shall 
have the Board of Trade ; the Colonies for Ham ; and Pym- 
den shall be at the Mint ; and what place will you choose, 
Oranmore ?" 

** Place !— place for me !" shouted Oranmore ; ** and from 
you, of all mankind — ^you puppet of a patriot— who, even 
in the first burst of your shallow popularity, cannot smother 
your craving for pelf and power." 

" Hey-day ! what are these heroics, Oranmore ?" 
^* They axe no heroics, Severn ; they are the plainest 
terms which suggest themselves to express my unmeasured 
contempt for your pretensions to patriotism, and your as- 
sumption of honesty." 

** It is better to assume any thing, than the principles of 
an infidel and the language cf a bully." 

" These words, at least, must be answered elsewhere. I 
shall be found at my lodging." 

" Oranmore ! we are warm, and have both drank too 
much ; we cannot tell what we are doing ; here is my hand." 
"Ay, take it, Oranmore," said Sir Matthew ; " we must 
not have two of our thorough-going ones quarrel." 

"I would not touch it to save his pale soul from hell. 
Severn, you are a cringing, canting coward !" 
Oranmore left the room. 

The patriots might possibly have interposed : but Pym- 
den was fast asleep ; Ham was dead drunk ; Sir Matthew 
said it would do their side harm if one of them had put up 
with being called a coward ; Mr. M'Taggart of M*Taggart 
had made it a rule never to mix himself up in such proceed- 
ings ; and the rest were Irishmen. 
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It was arranged that Sir Matthew, who seemed to be the 
most sober of the party, should proceed to Lord Oranmore's 
lodging ; and there speedily setded by him and an equally 
serviceable ally upon the other side, that a meeting should 
take place at seven o'dodi the next morning, in a field be- 
hind Hammersmith. 

Severn, hurried and bewildered, felt a strong desire to see 
Lady Alice before that decisive rencounter, the necessity of 
which he rather had passively acquiesced in than delibe- 
rately recognized, He remembered that she was then hard 
by at Almack's Wednesday ball ; and thither accordingly he 
repaired to find her. 

There are those, among the most well-meaning, who 
frown indiscriminately upon places of gay resort ; who main- 
tain that they all unfit the mind alike for graver duties and 
higher intercourse. I, on the other hand, with unfeigned 
deference to the sincerity of such opinions, am still inclined 
to think that, like almost every thing else, they may be 
turned to profit as well as to abuse ; that at the crowded as- 
sembly, the listening concert, the applauding theatre, emo- 
tions may be wakened and watched ; associations touched 
and moulded ; opportunities suggested and improved upon, 
so as to amend and adorn existence. This reflection has 
arisen from what now took place. As Severn stood in the 
midst of that full and brilliant room, with his head leaning 
back upon one of the pillars which support the orchestra, 
the sights of gaiety and the sounds of harmony which sur- 
rounded him produced a sudden revulsion of feeling. The 
sense of duties, obligations, and hopes, became more vivid 
to his mind, and he half audibly murmured, **I must not 
shed his blood — God forbid that !— I must not let him shed 
mine." 

But to mere emotion let no man ever trust At this mo- 
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ment he saw, through a sudden opening m Ihe throngs Lady 
Alice Bohun approaching him, bright in attire, radiant with 
smiles, flushed with the exercise of the dance that was just 
over, and lovely, even beyond her loveliness. She had not 
perceived him, but was conversing with Lord Greorge Glen- 
earn, upon whose arm she leaned, with great apparent ani- 
mation. 

<' Oh, Mr. Severn ! I had not se^n you before. Thank 
you. Lord George ; this is my place. When did you come, 
Mr. Severn?'* 

** This very moment ; the House has not been up long." 

" How could I forget to wish you joy upon your speech! 
The whole room is full of it. They say that it was by far 
the most beautiful thing that ever was heard, and tha t » 
But do you know you are not looking well f 

^' A little knocked up, perhaps. You seem very, very 
weU." 

'' It is a perfect ball. I have just been dancing, too, with 
Lord George Gleneam, and nobody is half so entertaining ; 
though I am almost angry with myself for being so much 
amused by him, as you know they told a very ugly story of 
him two or three years ago about his not fighting when he 
ought." 

" Lady Alice, I believe I am to have the honour this 
dance," interposed a trippling little clerk in the colonial of- 
fice, and up struck the quadrilles in La Dame Blanch(B^ 

Severn walked home at a rapid pace, flung off his clothes, 
and then, from the mere force of habit, before stepping into 
bed, knelt down to pray. That act first recalled to him the 
power of recollection at least, if Aot of reflection. Four or 
^\e several times, with his fevered head upon his burning 
hands, he attempted to articulate the accustomed words, but 
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still found in them something that stopped him. ^< It will 
not do !" he exclaimed, and sprang into bed. 

He slept instandy, and soundly, till roused by Sir Mat- 
thew in the morning. With but one determination — ^not to 
think'— he dressed, allowed himself to be forced to swallow 
some breakfast, and was seated in the chariot at the side <^ 
his— friend! 

** Well, I will say, however, I never saw a fellow cooler 
in my life," observed the admiring baronet. 

** Only have the goodness not to talk to me," was the 
somewhat ungrateful rejoinder. 

The injunction produced its effect for five minutes, when 
Sir Matdiew took a hint from some piece of ground which 
nhey passed, and launched off into a crrcumstantial detail of 
all the pditical duels which had occurred in his time, and 
which, as it entailed no interchange of communication, Se- 
vern allowed to proceed without further interruption. 

When they arrived upon the ground, they foimd their 
antagonists in readiness. The seconds made the necessary 
arrangements, and the principals took their places, exchang- 
ing at the time signs of haughty but calm recognition. They 
had entertained for each other, since the period of their first 
acquaintance, feelings of distaste, if not of ill-will ; they had 
now met for the most hostile purpose that can bring human 
creatures together, yet they had probably never Jbefore ex- 
perienced so little of mutual repugnance. Oranmore felt 
that he had been the most to blame in the original quarrel, 
and Severn condemned no one but himself for his present 
position. 

A signal was given : Severn fired steadily, but without 
being observed, into the air ; the shot of Oranmore did not 
take effect It had been determined by the seconds that, 
afler language of so little qualified a character, the honour of 
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ffae parties lequired the purifying ordeal of a aeoond fire, 
supposing the £bnst to have been inefiectuaL Fresh pistols 
were accordingly supplied, and a second signal given with 
great rapidity, which entirely precluded the combatants from 
taking either aim or thought Oranmore missed again, but 
receiyed in his breast the bullet of Severn. 

He fell flat and heavy. — ^Where are the words to tell what 
the moment was when that sight crossed the eyes of his op- 
ponent ? 

The wounded man was put upon a plank and carried into 
an adjoining farm-house. The surgeon in attendance an- 
nounced that he would not live above an hour. Oranmore 
who retained entire possession of all his faculties, heard the 
intelligence, and immediately asked for Severn. 

" He is standing by your bed. We could not get him to 
leave you." 

" Come near to me, Severn ; take my hand — ^I refused yours 
last night. You must forgive me for having led you into 
this scene of horror.— The blame is mine !— I am very weak, 
and you must take measures for escape," 

" Live, live, if you would not make me miserable^— mad ! 
Live to rescue my soul from guilt and anguish — ^from blood 
and murder! — ^Live, that I may devote my life to serve, to 
appreciate you, to make atonement to you ! — ^Live, to save 
and bless me I—I know not what I say or think !— Live! 
hut live ! brave and gifted Oranmore !" 

Here he was absolutely forced into the carriage by Sir 
Matthew ; but he had at least the consolation of learning af- 
terwards that his victim died, it might be hoped, in sincere, 
because it appeared in abject, penitence. 

He heard his companion arrange the whole plan of his 
flight, and even expressed his acquiescence ; but when he 
perceived that, having absolved his mind upon this point. 
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Ihat exemplary politician was about to enter upon an enu- 
meration of the probable divisions he would miss, and more 
especially to regret that he would not be able to bear any 
part in an important motion of Ham's which stood for the 
next Tuesday, there was scnnething in his countenance 
which awed even Sir Matthew into silence. 

Upon their arrival in town, while Sir Matthew, more 
pleased to be of active service, than in close contact with so 
unsociable a remorse, was occupied in hastening some ne- 
cessary arrangements for the safe departure of his friend, he 
proceeded himself, regardless of the danger which he thus 
incurred, to the residence of Lady Alice, and requested to 
see her alone. 

" I am come Lady Alice, to take leave of you." 

" Leave, Mr. Severn !— You are not going away for long, 
I hope ?" 

" If it can give you pain, it even adds to the concern— 
the deep concern I now feel.— I am going away for ever.**^ 

" No, you would not have come here to tell me that !— 
but your looks !— O ! for mercy's sake, what has happened ?^' 

He told her : she appeared deeply shocked, and it was 
some time before she could say any thing. 

^*I am grieved, extremely grieved: it is most melan- 
choly—dreadful !— Poor Lord Oranmore I Such youth and 
beauty !— I pity him sincerely." 

" And I, in many, many respects, as sincerely envy him. 

*' But you must not be too much borne down by it. I 
do not well see how it could have been avoided.'^ 

" I must beg of you, do not attempt to excuse me." 

" You must not really take it too deeply to heart It is 
most unfortonate ; but only consider how much worse it 
would have been if you had refused to fight." 

Does the reader remember that beautiful passage in Lord 
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Byron, where Conrad, the man of eombati, shndden at the 

stain upon the forehead of Gokiare ? 

That spot of blood, that fight kit gufltj fltfwk. 
Had baniBhed all the beavtf from her cheek ! 
Blood he had viewed— could view unmoved— but then 
It flowed in combat, or was shed by men ! 

T^hat that spot was to the Corsair, were the last words of 
liadj Alice to Severn. She stood before him, afler she had 
uttered them, beautiful, feminine, and patrician as ever ; hut 
he had ceased to worship, and the shrine had lost its idol. 
Perhaps it was good for him that it should be thus ; and the 
few hasty syllables which dropped from the lips of her he 
most admired may have given what otherwise he might have 
wanted, strength and constancy in parting. 

It was four or five years after these occurrences that I met 
Severn in a maritime town of the Levant. I had been well 
acquainted with him in London, had always felt a strong 
attracti<Hi towards him, and now, partially and by degrees, 
succeeded in obtaining his confidence. That sacred trust I 
do not here violate. "England," he once said to me, "I 
feel myself incapable of ever revisiting ; memory is enough 
without memorials ; but if in the detail of what I have done 
and sufifered, any thing is to be found that might either teach 
or warn, I should look upon the disclosure as part of the 
reparation which it is now the object of my life to make." 

Upon quitting England he had enlisted himself in one of 
those bands that were then first raising the standard of Gre- 
cian independence in the Morea; a cause for which indivi- 
dual Englishmen had felt keenly, and fought bravely, but 
upon which I fear that, as a nation, we have looked but 
coldly* Severn was one of those who could be Uberal abroad 
q2 
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•8 wdl 88 at borne; but after an engagement in whieb h^ 
had greatly distinguished himsdf, he felt that from human 
blood he now recoiled with horror ; he fancied that he baci 
traced, in the distorted features of an expiring Mussulman^ 
the last look of Oranmore ; and he resolved that a hand, led^ 
as he termed it, with the murder of a oountr3rman, was not 
worthy of joinihg in the struggle of patriots against a foreign 
enemy. He withdrew to a commercial town on the Asiatic, 
side of the Archipelago, where, having changed his name 
and diverted to charitable uses his remittances from England, 
he earned his bread by teaching English and Latin to a 
motley collection of Frank and Greek scholars, occasionally 
including some high-bom scion of consular descent. 

I took more than one occasion, after having seen him 
plodding the same weary round of minute employment, 
wrestling patiently and perseveringly with dulness, idleness, 
and insolence, ringing the changes of ignoble praise and 
common-place rebuke, to remonstrate with him — ^him, the 
high-bred — ^the energetic — ^the refined, thus wasting qualities 
and dispositions so eminent upon an employment so inade- 
quate, cramping, and humiliating. *' Take not away from 
me," he replied, " what you call my humiliations ; they are 
the only things, on earth at least, that reconcile me to my- 
self.'' 

Two little traits connected with his present mode of life 
are all that it occurs to me further to record. One day, one 
single day, exhibited an exception to his ordinary behaviour. 
He was observed in the discharge of his usual labours to be 
irritable, capricious, and morose. Tidings had happened to 
reach him that morning, announcing the intended marriage 
of Lady Alice Bohun to Lord George Gleneam. 

Upon another occasion a young Greek, who had been his 
pupil, and who retained for him that deference, amounting 
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to Teneradon, which, under his present diastened yet loAier 
character, it would have been almost a miracle not to feel, 
asked his opinion respecting the lawfulness of private com- 
bat. I quote his answer. 

<< Whether the fatxae laws of your restored country will 
permit, or connive at, such a practice, I cannot pretend to 
anticipate. Persuaded I am, Uiat the whole spirit of the 
higher law, to which we both profess allegiance, unequivo- 
cally forbids it. You may attempt to assure yourself that 
your own hand at least shall be free iirom blood-guiltiness — 
I will go on in a moment. 

** How can you answer to yourself for permitting, ena- 
bling, assisting your fellow creature to incur that charge ? I 
do not tell you to despise or to defy the world ; deserve and 
enjoy its fair opinion while you may ; but if the alternative 
should present itself, if the preference must be given, you 
may believe one who has a right to speak upon the subject, 
that it is a better and a happier thing to be its outcast than 
its slave." 



THE JUSTLY VALUING AND DULY USING THE ADVAN- 
TAGES ENJOYED IN A PLACE OF EDUCATION. 

One considerable advantage is, that regular method of 
study, too much neglected in other places, which obtains 
here. Nothing is more common elsewhere, than for per- 
sons to plunge, at once, into the very depth of science, (far 
beyond their own,) without having learned the first rudi- 
ments : nothing more common, than for some to pass them- 
selves upon the world for great scholars, by the help of uni- 
versal Dictionaries, Abridgments, and Indexes; by which 



inenw ihey gim a nselew amttoiag in every branch of 
l iteiMuic , jwl enough to enable diem to tdk fiuenfly, or 
ndier impertinendy, upon moet snbjecte ; bat not to lUnlL 
jnady and deeplj upon any : like thoee who have a general 
•operfidal aetpiaintanoe with ahnoet every body. To col- 
tiTale an. intimate and entire friendship widi one or two 
worthy penona, woold be of moie senriee to them. The 
tne genuine way to make a anbetantial scholar, is what 
takes place here, — to begin with those general princqdes 
of reasoning, upon which all science depends, and which 
give a lig^t to every part of literature, to make gradual ad- 
vances, a slow but sure process ; to travel gendy, with pro- 
per guides to direct us, through the most beautiful and 
fruitful regions of knowledge in general, before we ''fix our- 
selves in, and confine ourselves to, any particular province 
of it ; it being the great secret of education, not to make a 
man a complete master of any branch of science, but to give 
his mind that freedom, openness, and extent, which shall 
empower him to master it, or indeed any other, whenever 
he shall turn the bent of his studies that way ; which is best 
done, by setting before him, in his earlier years, a general 
view of the whole intellectual world : whereas, an eaily 
and entire attachment to one particular calling, narrows the 
abilities of the mind to that degree, that he can scarce think 
out of that track to which lie is accustomed. 

The next advantage I shall menticm is, a direction in the 
choice of authors upon the most material subjects. For it 
is perhaps a great truth, that learning might be reduced to a 
much narrower compass, if one were to read none but ori- 
ginal authors, those who write chiefly from their own fund 
of sense, without treading servilely in the steps of others. 

Here, too, a generous emulation quickens our endeavours, 
and the friend improves the scholar. The tediousness of 
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the way to truth is insensibly beguiled by having fellow- 
travellers, who keep an even pace with us : each light dis- 
penses a brighter flame, by mixing its social rays with 
those of others. Here we live sequestered from noise and 
hurry, far from the great scene of business, vanity, and 
idleness ; our hours are all our own. Here it is, as in the 
Athenian torch-race, where a series of men have successively 
transmitted from one to another the torch of knowledge ; 
and no sooner has one quitted it, but another equally able 
takes the lamp, to dispense light to all within its sphere. 



THE NECESSITY OF PECULIAR TEMPERANCE IN 
PLACES OF EDUCATION. 

From a thorough insight into human nature, with a 
watchful eye, and kind attention to the vanity and intem- 
perate heat of youth, with well-weighed measures for the 
advancement of all useful literature, and the continual support 
and increase of virtue and piety, have the wise and religious 
institutors of the rules of conduct and government in places of 
education, done all that human prudence could do, to pro- 
mote the most excellent and beneficial design, by the most 
rational and well-concerted means. They first laid the foun- 
dation well, in the discijdine and regulation of the appetites. 
They put them under the restraint of wholesome and frugal 
rules, to place them out of the reach of intemperance, and 
to preclude an excess that would serve only to corrupt, in- 
flame, and torment them. They are fed with food conve- 
nient for them ; with simplicity yet sufficiency ; with a 
kind though cautious hand. By this means, the seeds of 
vice are stifled in their birth ; young persons are here re- 
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moffed from taB|itatiaiis, to which odien, fipom a kss hap- 
py ntnatkiii, aie too frequeDtly e^owd ; and by an eaiiy 
habit of lemperanee and sd^^oniniand, they may leam 
eidier to pierent all inej^nlar acrfidtatknis, or with ease to 
oontn^ them. Happy are they who* by a thankful ^oy^- 
ment of these adrantages, and a willing compliance with 
these rules, lay up in stOKe for the lest of their life, yirtue, 
health, and peace ! Tain, indeed, would be the ejqiecta- 
tion of any real progress in intellectual and moral improve- 
ments, were not the foundation thus laid in strict regularity 
and temperance ; were the sensual appetites to be pampered 
in youth, or even vitiated with that degree of indulgence 
which an extravagant worid may aUow and call elegance, 
but in a place of education would be downright luxury. The 
taste of sensual pleasures must be checked and abated in 
them, that they may acquire a relish of the more sublime 
pleasures that result from reason and religion; that they 
may pursue them with effect, and enjoy them without avo- 
cation. And have they not in this place every motive, as- 
sistance, and encouragement to engage them in a virtuous 
and moral life, and to animate them in the attainment of 
useful learning ? What rank or condition of youth is there, 
that has not daily and hourly opportunities of laying in sup- 
plies of knowledge and virtue, that will in every station of 
life be equally serviceable and ornamental to themselves, 
and beneficial to mankind ? And shall any one d^re to eon- 
vert a house of discipline and learning into a house of dis- 
soluteness, extravagance, and riot ? With what an aggra- 
vation of guilt do they load themselves, who at the same 
time that they are pursuing their own unhappiness, sacri- 
legiously break through aU the fences of good order and 
government, and by their practice, seducement, and exam- 
ple, do what in them lies, to introduce into these (Schools of 
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fimgali^y sobrie^, and tempeniice, ail the mad vices and 
Tain gaieties of a lioenttous and Toluptaoas age ! What have 
tfaey to answer for» who, while they profligately squander 
away that most precious part of tune, which is the only 
season of application and improyementt to their own irre- 
trieirable loss, encourage one another in an idle and sensual 
course of life, and by spreading wide the contagion, reflect 
a scandal upon, and strive to bring into public disesteem, 
the place of their education, where industry, literature, vir- 
tae, decency, and whatever else is praise-worthy, did lor 
ages flourish and abound? Is this the genuine fruit of the 
pious care of our ancestors, for the security and propagation 
of religion and good manners, to the latest posterity ? Is this 
at last ^be reward of their munificence ? Or does this con- 
duct correspond with their views, or with the just ezpectar 
tions and demands of your friends and your country ? 



HEYNE. 



The late Professor Hetne, of Gottingen, was one of 
the greatest classical scholars of his own or of any age, and 
during his latter days enjoyed a degree of distinction, both 
in his own country and throughout Europe, of which 
scarcely any contemporary name, in the same department 
of literature, could boast. Yet he had spent the first thirty- 
two or thirty-three years of his life, not only in obscurity, 
but in an almost incessant struggle with the most depress- 
ing poverty. He had been bom, indeed, amidst the mise- 
ries of the lowest indigence, his father being a poor weaver, 
with a. large family, for whom his best exertions were often 
unable to provide bread. In the ' Memoirs of his own 
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Life/ Heyhe says, '* Want was the eailiest companion of 
my childhood. I well remember the painful impressions 
made on my mind by witnessing the distress of my mother 
when without food for her children. How often have I 
seen her, on a Saturday evening, weeping and wringing 
her hands, as she returned home from an unsuccessM effort 
to sell the goods which the daily and nightly toil of my 
father had manufactured !" His parenJs sent him to a 
child's school in the suburbs of the small town of Chem- 
nitz, in Saxony, where they livsed ; and he soon exhibited 
an uncommon desire of acquiring information. He made so 
rapid a progress in the humble branches of knowledge 
taught in the school, that, before he had completed his tenth 
year, he was paying a portion of his school fees by teach- 
ing a Uttle girl, the daughter of a wealthy neighbour, to 
read and write. Having learned every thing comprised in 
the usual course of the school, he felt a strong desii^ to 
learn Latin. A son of the schoolmaster, who had studied at 
Leipsic, was willing to teach him at the rate of ibur pence 
a week ; but the difficulty of paying so large a fee seemed 
quite insurmountable. One day he was sent to his god- 
father, who was a baker in pretty good circumstances, for 
a loaf. As he went along, he pondered sorrowfully on this 
great object of his wishes, and entered the shop in tears. * 
The good-tempered baker, on learning the cause of his 
grief, undertook to pay the required fee for him, at which, 
Heyne tells us, he was perfectly intoxicated with joy ; and 
as he ran, all ragged and barefoot, through the streets, toss- 
ing the loaf in the air, it slipped from his hands and rolled in- 
to the gutter. This accident, and a sharp reprimand from his 
parents, who could ill afford such a loss, brought him to his 
senses. He continued his lessons for about two years, 
when his teacher acknowledged that he had taught him all 
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lie himself knew. At this time, his £fttfaer was anxious that 
he should adopt some trade, but He3me felt an invincible 
desire to pursue his literary education ; and it was fortunate 
for the world that he was at this period of his life fumii^ed 
with the means of following the course of his indination. 
He had. another godfather, who was a deigyman in the 
nei^d>ourhood ; and this person, upon receiving the most 
flattering accounts of Heyne from his last master, agreed to 
be at the expense of sending him to the principal seminary 
of his native town of Chemnitz. His new patron, how- 
ever, although a well-endowed churchman, doled out his 
bounty with most scrupulous pan^imony ; and Heyne, with- 
out the necessary books of his own, was often obliged to 
borrow those of his companions, and to copy them over for 
his own use. At last he obtained the situation of tutor to 
the SOB of one of the citizens ; and this for a short time ren- 
dered his condition more comfortable. But the period was 
come when, if he was to proceed in the career he had 
chosen, it was necessary for him to enter the university; 
and he resolved to go to Leipsic. He arrived in that city 
accordingly with only two florins (about four shillings) in 
his podLet, and nothing more to depend upon except the 
small assistance he might receive from his godfather, who 
had promised to continue his boimty. He had to wait so 
k>Dg, however, for his expected supplies from this source, 
which came accompanied with much grudging and reproach 
when they did make their appearance, that, destitute both of 
money and books, he would even have been without bread 
too, had it not been for the compassion of the maid-servant 
of the house where he lodged. What sustained his courage 
in these circumstances (we here use his own words) was 
neither ambition nor presumption, nor even the hope of one 
day taking his place among the learned. The stimuli^s Uiat 

B 
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incessanlly sparred him on was the feehng of the hmmfifr 
tion of his oondition — the shame widi which he shrunk 
from the thought of that clegradatt<m which the want of a 
good education woidd impose upon him*--aboye all, the de- 
tennined resolution of batding courageously with fortune. 
He was resolved to try, he said, whether, ahhougfa she had 
thrown him among the dust, he should not be able to rise 
up by his own efforts* His ardour for study only grew the 
greater as his difficulties increased. For six months he only 
allowed himself two nights' sleep in the week ; and yet all 
the while his godfather ^scarcely ever wrote lo him but to in- 
veigh against his indolence,»-of^ actually addressing his 
letters on the outside. '* To M, Htyne^ Idler, at Leipnc.^* 
In the mean tim^ while his distress was every day be- 
coming more intolerable, he was offered, by one of the pro- 
fessors, the situation of tutor in a family at Magdebuig. 
Desirable as the appointment would have been in every 
other respect, it would have removed him from the scene of 
his studies— and he declined it. He resolved rather to re- 
main in the midst of all his miseries at Leipsic. He was, 
however, in a few weeks after, recompensed for this noble 
sacrifice, by procuring, through the recommendation of the 
same professor, a situation similar to the one he had refused, 
itt the university town. This, bf course, relieved fora time 
his pecuniary wants; but still the ardour with which he 
pursued his studies continued so great, that it at last brougiit 
on a dangerous illness, which obliged him to resign his si- 
tuation, and very soon completely exhausted his trifling re- 
sources, so tiiat on his recovery he found himself as poor 
and destitute as ever. In this extremity, a copy of Latin 
verses which he had written having attracted the attention 
of one of the Saxon ministers, he was induced, by the ad- 
vice of one of his friends, to set out for the court of Dres- 
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den, ^heie it was expected this high paHonage would make 
his fortune ; but he Was doomed only to new disappoint- 
ments. After having bonowed money to pay the expenses 
of his joumey» all he obtained from the courtier was a few 
vague promises, which ended in nothing. He was c^liged 
eventually, after having sold his books, to accept the place 
of a copyist in the library of the Count de Bruhl, at the 
miserable annual salary of one hundred crowns (about ^17 
sterling) — a sum which, even in that cheap country, was 
scarcely sufficient to keep him from perishing of hunger. 
However, with his industrious habits, he found time, be- 
side peiforming the duties of Ins situation, to do a litde 
work for the booksellers. He first translated a French ro- 
mance, for which he was paid twenty crowns. For a 
learned. and excellent edition which he prepared of the Latin 
poet Tibullus, he received, in successive payments, one 
hundred crowns, with which he discharged the debts he 
had contracted at Leipsic. In this way he contrived to ex- 
istibr a few years, all the while studying hard, and think- 
ing himself amply compensated for the hardships of his lot, 
by the opportunities he had of pursuing his favourite re- 
searches, in a city so rich in collections of books and anti- 
quities as Dresden. After he had held his situation in the 
library for above two years, his salary was doubled ; but 
before he derived any benefit from the augmentation, the 
Seven Years War had commenced. Saxony was overrun 
by the forces of Frederick the Great, and Heyne's place, 
and the library itself to which it was attached, were swept 
away at the same time. He was obliged to fly from Dres- 
den, and wandered about for a long time without any em- 
fdoyment. At last he was received into a family at 
Wittenberg ; but in a short time ihe progress of the war 
drove him from this asylum also, and he returned to Drea- 
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dn, wlieieliesliniiadalHr alidesoffiiniiliire, wlndi Ihe 
had pmeiiaMd with the litde moiie^ he aved wfaiie fae lidd 
htt pbee in the library. He annred just in timeto witness 
die bombar dm ent of thai capital, in the eonflagration ot 
whidi luB fnrnitmfe periahed, as wdl as some pvopert^r 
which he had bron^t with him from Wittenberg, bdong- 
ing to a lady, one of the family in whose hoose he lived, 
for whom he had formed an attachment dnnng his residenGe 
diere. Thus left, both of them, without a shilling, the 
yoong persons nevertheless determined to share each other's 
destiny, and they were accordin^y united. By the exer- 
tions of some oomuMm friends, a retreat was procured for 
Heyne and his wife in the establishment of a M. de Leoben, 
where he spent some years, during whidi his time was 
chiefly occupied in the management of that gentleman's 
property. 

At last, at the general peace in 1763, he returned to 
Dresden, and here ended his hard fortunes. Some time 
before his arriyal in that city, the Professorship of Elo- 
quence in the U^iversity of Gottingen had become vacant, 
by the death o( the celebrated John Mathias Gesner. The 
chair had been offered, in the first instance, to David 
Ruhnken, one of the first scholars of the age, who declined, 
however, to leave the University of Leyden, where he had 
lately succeeded the eminent Hemsterhuys as Professor of 
Greek. Fortunately, however, for He)me, Ruhnken was 
<me of the few to whom his edition of Tibullus, and another 
of Epictetus, which he had published shortly after, had 
made his obscure name and great merits known ; and with 
% generous anxiety to befriend one whom he considered to 
be 80 deserving, he ventured, of his own accord, to recom- 
mend him to the Hanoverian minister, as the fitt^t person 
he could mention for the vacant office. Such a testimony 
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Horn Rufattken was at onoe the most hoaooTable and the 
most efficient patronage He3me could have had. He was 
immediately nominated to the Professorship ; although so 
litde known, that it was with oonsiderahle difficulty he was 
found* He held his appointment for neariy fifty years ; in 
the course of which, as we have already remarked, he may 
be said, by his successive publications, and the attraction of 
his lectures, to have placed himself nearly at the head of the 
classical scholars of his age ; while he was at the same time 
loved and venerated as a father, not only by his numerous 
pupils, but by all ranks of his fellow-citizens, who, on his 
death, in 1812, felt that their University and city had lost 
what had been for half a century its chief distinction. 



BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF A TASTE FOR THE BELLES 
LETTTRES. 

Bfixtis Lettres and Criticism chiefly consider man as 
a being endowed with those powers of taste and imagina- 
tion, which' were intended to embellish his mind, and to 
supply him with rational and useful entertainment. They 
open a field of investigation peculiar to themselves. All 
diat relates to beauty, harmony, grandeur, and elegance; 
iSi thftt can sooth the mind, gratify the fancy, or move the 
affections, belongs to their province. They present human 
nature under a different aspect from that which it assumes 
when viewed by other sciences. They bring to light vari- 
ous springs of action, which, without their aid, might have 
passed unobserved ; and which, though of a delicate nature, 
frequently exert a powerfiil influence on several departmenla 
of human life. 

h2 




r'tL They lead to inr 
weaHBf bmnDi pandal; pn^Mmd, bat not dry nor 
Thejr stiew flowen in the path of scienGe ; and 
wbik ihey keep the mind bent, in some degree, and active, 
dwy iriiere it at the same time from that more toilsonie 
labour to wfaidi it mnst submit in the acquisition of neces- 
sary erudition, or the investigation of abstract truth. 



BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF THE CULTIVATION OF 
TASTE. 

The ddtiTation of Taste is farther recommended by the 
happy effects which it naturally tends to produce on human 
life. The most busy man, in the most active sphere, can- 
not be always occupied by business. Men of serious pro- 
fessions cannot always be on the stretch of serious thought. 
Neither can the most gay and flourishing situations pf for- 
tune afford any man the power of fiUing all his hours with 
pleasure. Life must always languish in the hands of the idle. 
It will frequently languish even in the hands of the busy, 
if they have not some employment subsidiary to that which 
forms their main pursuit. How then shall these vacant spaces, 
those unemployed intervals, which, more or less, occur 
in the life of every one, be filled up ? How can we con- 
trive to dispose of them in any way that shall be jnore 
agreeable in itself, or more consonant to the dignity of the 
human mind, than in the entertainments of taste, and the 
study of polite literature ? He who is so happy as to have 
acquired a relish for these, has always at hand an innocent 
and irreproachable amusement for his leisure hours, to save 
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him from the danger of many a pernicious passion. He is 
not in hazard of being a burden to himself. He is not obliged 
to fiy to low company, or to court the riot of loose pleasures, 
in order to cure the tediousness of existence. 

Providence seems plainly to have pointed out this useful 
purpose, to which the pleasures of taste may be applied, by 
interposing them in a middle station between the pleasures 
of sense, and those of pure intellect. We were not designed 
to grovel always among objects so low as the former ; nor 
are we capable of dwelling constantly in so high a region 
as the latter. The pleasures of taste refresh the mind after 
the toils of the intellect, and the labours of abstract study ; 
and they gradually raise it above the attachments of sense, 
and prepare it for the enjoyments of virtue. 

So consonant is this to experience, that in the education 
of youth, no object has in every age appeared more import- 
ant to wise men than to tincture them early with a relish 
for the entertainments of taste. The transition is commonly 
made with ease from these to the discharge of the higher 
and more important duties of life. Good hopes may be en- 
tertained of those whose minds have this hberal and elegant 
tarn. It is favourable to many virtues. Whereas to be 
entirely devoid of relish for eloquence, poetry, or any of 
the fine arts, is justly construed to be an unpromising 
symptom of youth; and raises suspicions of their being 
prone to low gratifications, or destined to drudge in the more 
vulgar and iUiberal pursuits of life. 
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MPROVBiMENT IN TASTE CONNECTED WITH IMPROVE- 
BIENT IN VIRTUE. 

Thebs are indeed few good dispositions of vary kind 
with which the improyement of taste is not more or less 
connected. A cultivated taste increases sensibility to all the 
tender and humane passions, by giving them frequent ex- 
ercise ; while it tends to weaken the more violent and fierce 
emotions. 

-— >— IngeBaas didiciMe fideliter artes 
EmoUit moNB, nee noit seroB.* 

The elevated sentiments and high examples which poetry, 
eloquence, and history are often bringing under our view, 
naturally tend to nourish in our minds public spirit, the 
love of glory, contempt of external fortune, and the admi- 
ration of what is truly illustrious and great. 

I will not go so far as to say that the improvement of 
taste and of virtue is the same ; or that they may.always be 
expected to co-exist in an equal degree. More powerful 
correctives than taste can apply, are necessary for reforming 
the corrupt propensities which too frequently prevail among 
mankind. Elegant speculations are sometimes found to float 
on the surface of the mind, while bad passions possess the 
interior regions of the heart. At the same time, this can- 
not but be admitted, that the exercise of taste is, in its native 
tendency, moral and purifying. From reading the most ad- 
mired productions of genius, whether in poetry or prose, 

* These polisbM arts ha^e humanizM mankind, 
Sofien*d the rude, and calm*d the boisVrous mind. 
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almost every one rises with some good impressions led on 
his mind ; and though these may not always he durable, 
they are at least to be ranked among the means of disposing 
the heart to virtue. One thing is certain, and I shall hereafter 
have occasion to illustrate it more fully, that, without pos- 
sessing the virtuous affections in a strong degree, no man 
can attain eminence in the sublime parts of eloquence. He 
must feel what a good man feels, if he expects greatly to 
move or to interest mankind. They are the ardent senti- 
ments of honour, virtue, magnanimity, and public spirit, 
that only can kindle that fire of genius, and call up into the 
mind those high ideas, which attract the admiration of ages ; 
and if this spirit be necessary to produce the most distin- 
guished efforts of eloquence, it must be necessary also to 
our relishing them with proper taste and fe^ng. - 



THE ARTS AT ftOME. 

The city of Rome, as well as its inhabitants, was in the 
beginning rude and unadorned. Those old rough soldiers 
looked on the effects of the politer arts as things fit only for 
an effeminate people ; as too apt to soften and unnerve men; 
and to take from that martial temper and ferocity, which 
they encouraged so much and so universally in the infancy 
of their state. 

Their houses were (what the name they gave them signi- 
fied) only a covering for them, and a defence against 
bad weather. These sheds of theirs were more like the 
caves of wild beasts, than the habitations of men ; and were 
rather flung together as chance led them, than formed into 
regular streets and openings : their walls were half mud, 
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and their roofs pieces of wood stuck together; nay, even 
this was an afler-improvement; for in Romulus's time, iheir 
houses were only covered with «traw. 

If they had any thing that was finer than ordinary, that 
was chiefly taken up in setting off the temples of their gods ; 
and when these hegan to be furnished with statues (for they 
had none till long after Numa's time) they were probably 
more fit to give terror than delight; and seemed rather formed 
so as to be horrible enough to strike an awe into those who 
worshipped them, than handsome enough to invite any one 
to look upon them for pleasure. Their design, I suppose, 
was answerable, to the materials they were made of; and if 
their gods were of earthen ware, they were reckoned better 
than ordinary; for many of them were chopped out of 
wood. One of the chief ornaments in those times, both 
of the temples and private houses, consisted in their ancient 
trophies : which were trunks of trees cleared of their 
branches, and so formed into a rough kind of posts. These 
were loaded with the arms they had taken in war, and you 
may easily conceive what sort of ornaments these posts 
must make, when half decayed by time, and hung about 
with old rusty arms, besmeared with the blood of their ene- 
mies. Rome was not then that beautiful Rome, whose 
very ruins at this day are sought after with so much plea- 
sure : it was a town, which carried an air of terror in its 
appearance; and which made people shudder whenever 
they first entered within its gates. 

THE CONDmON OF THE ROMANS IN THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

Such was the state of this imperial city, when its citi- 
zens had made so great a progress in arms as to have con- 
quered thet)etter part of Italy, and to be able to engage in a 
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-wzr with the Oarthagmiaiifl ; the Btrongest power then by 
land, and the absolute maBters by sea. The Romans, in 
the first Punic war, added Sicily to their dominions. In 
the second, they greally increased their strength, both by 
sea and land ; and acquired a taste of the arts and elegancies 
of life, with which till then they had been totally unac- 
quainted. For though before this they were masters of 
Sicily (which in the old Roman geography made a part of 
Greece) and of several cities in the eastern parts of Italy, 
which were inhabited by colonies from Greece, and were 
adorned with the pictures, and statues and other works, in 
which that nation delighted, and excelled the rest of the 
world so much ; they had hitherto looked upon them with 
so careless an eye^ that they had felt litde or nothing of their 
beau^. This insensibility they preserved so long, either 
from the grossness of their minds, or perhaps from their 
superstition, and a dread of reverencing foreign deities as 
much as their own ; or (which is the most likely of all) out 
of mere politics, and the desire of keeping up their martial 
spirit and natural roughness, which they thought the arts 
and elegancies of tlie Grecians would be but too apt to de- 
stroy. However that was, they generally preserved them- 
selves from even the least suspicion of taste for the polite 
arts, pretty far into the second Punic war ^ as appears by 
the behaviour of Fabius Maximus in that war, even after 
the scales were turned on their side. When that general 
took T»entam, he found it full of riches, and extremely 
adorned with pictures and statues. Among others, there 
were some very fine colossal figures of the gods, represented 
as fighting against the rebel giants. These were made by 
some of the most eminent masters in Greece ; and the Ju- 
piter not improbably, by Lysippus. When Fabius was 
disposing, of the spoil, he ordered the money and plate to 
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be sent to the treaBtiry at Rome, but the statues and pietares 
to be led behind. The secretary who attended him in liis 
survey, was somewhat struck with tlie largeness and noble 
air of the figures just mentioned ; and asked. Whether they 
too must' be left with the rest? "Yes," replied Fabius, 
" leave their angry gods to the Tarentines 5 we will have 
nothing to do with them." 

KARCEIXUS ATTACKS SYRACUSE, AND SENDS ALL HIS PICTURES 
AND STATUES TO ROME. 

Marcellus had indeed behaved himself very differently 
in Sicily, a year or two before this happened. As he was to 
carry on the war in that province, he bent the whole force 
of it against Sjn^cuse. There was at that time no one city 
which belonged to the Greeks, more elegant, or better 
adorned than the city of Syracuse ; it abounded in the works 
of the best masters. Marcellus, when he took the city, 
cleared it entirely, and sent aU their statues and pictures to 
Rome. When I say all, I use the language of the people 
of Syracuse .; who soon after laid a complaint against Mar- 
cellus before the Roman senate, in which they charged him 
with stripping all their houses and temples, and leaving no- 
thing but bare ^alls throughout the city. Marcellus him- 
self did not at all disown it, but fairly confessed what he had 
done : and used to declare, that he had done so, in order to 
adorn Rome, and to introduce a taste for the fine arts among 
his countrymen. 

Such a difference of behaviour in their two greatest lead- 
ers, soon occasioned two different parties in Rome. The 
old people in general joined in crying up Fabius. Fabius 
was not rapacious, as some others were ; but temperate in 
his conquests. In what he had done, he had acted, not 
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<MiIy with that moderadon which becomes a Roman general, 
hat with much prudence and finresi^t. '* These fineries," 
they cried, <* are a pretty diversion for an idle effeminate 
people : let us leave them to the Greeks. The Romans de- 
sire no other ornaments of life, than a simplicity of man* 
ners at home, and fortitude against our enemies abroad. It 
is by these arts that we have raised our names so high, and 
spread our dominions so far: and shall we suffer them now 
to be exchanged for a fine taste, and what they call elegance 
of living i No, great Jupiter, who presidest over the capi- 
tol ! let the Greeks keep their arts to themselves, and let the 
Romami learn only how to conquer and to govern mankind." 
Another set, and particularly the younger people. Who were 
extremely delighted with the noble works of the Grecian 
artists that had been set up for some time in the temples 
and porticoes, and all the most public places of the city, and 
who used fiffiquently to spend the gr^itest pairt of the day 
in contemplating the beauties of them, extolled Marcellus 
as much for the pleasure he had given them. " We shall 
now," said they, " no longer be reckoned among the bar- 
barians. That rust, which we have been so long contract- 
ing, will soon be worn off. Other generals have conquered 
our enemies, but Marcellus has conquered our ignorance. 
We begin to see with new eyes, and have a new world of 
beauties opening before us. Let the Romans be polite, as 
well as victorious ; and let us learn to excel the nations in 
taste, as well as to conquer them with our arms." 

Whichever side was in the right, the party for Marcellus 
was the successful one ; for, from this point of time we may 
date the introduction of the arts into Rome. The Romans 
by this means began to be fond of them ; and the love of the 
arts is a passion which grows very fast in any breast, wher- 
ever it is once entertained. 
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We may see how fast and how greatly it prevailed at 
Rome, by a speech which old Cato the censor-made iii the 
senate, not above seventeen years after the taking of Syracuse, 
He complains in it that their people began to ran into 
Greece and Asia ; and to be infected with a desire of play- 
ing with their fine things : that as to such spoils, there was 
less honour in taking them, than there was danger of their 
being taken by them : that the gods brought from Syracose, 
had revenged the cause of its citizens, in spreading this 
taste among the Romans : that he heard but too many daily 
crying up the ornaments of Coring and Athens ; and ridi- 
culing the poor old Roman gods ; who had hitherto been 
propitious to them ; jand who, he hoped, would still conti- 
nue so, if they would but let their statues remain in peace 
upon their pedestals. 

THE ROMAN GENERALS, IN THEIR SEVERAL CONQUESTS, CONVEY 
GREAT NUMBERS OF PICTURES AND STATUES TO ROME. 

It was in vain too that Cato spoke against it ; for the 
love of the arts prevailed every day more and more ; and 
from henceforward the Roman generals, in their several eon- 
quests, seem to have striven who should bring away the 
greatest number of statues and pictures, to set off their tri- 
umphs, and to adorn the city of Rome. It is surprising 
what accessions of this kind were made in the compass of a 
little more than half a century after Marcellus had set the 
example. The elder Scipio Africanus brought in a great 
number of wrought vases from Spain and Africa, towards 
the end of the second Punie war ; and the very year after 
that was finished, the Romans entered into a war with 
Greece, the great school of all the arts, and the chief repo- 
sitory of most of the finest works that ever were produced 
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by them* It would be endless to mention all their acquisi- 
tions from thence ; I shall only put you in mind of some of 
the most considerable. Flaminius made a great show both 
of statues and vases in his triumph over Philip, king of 
Macedon ; but he was much exceeded by JSmilius, who 
reduced that kingdom into a province. iEmilius's triumph 
lasted three days ; the first of which was wholly taken up 
in bringing in the fine statues he had selected in his expedi- 
tion ; as the chief ornament of the second consisted of vases 
and sculptured vessels of all sorts, by the most eminent 
hands. These were all the most chosen things, culled from 
the collection of that successor of Alexander the Great ; for 
as to the inferior spoils of no less than seventy Grecian 
cities, iSmilius had left them all to his soldiery, as not 
worthy to appear among the ornaments of his triumph. Not 
many years after this, the young Scipio Africanus (the per- 
son who is most celebrated for his polite, taste of all the 
Romans hitherto, and who was scarce exceeded by any 
one of them in all the succeeding ages) destroyed Carthage, 
and transferred many of the chief ornaments of that city, 
which had so long bid fair for being the seat of empire, to 
Home, which soon became undoubtedly so. This must 
have been a vast accession ; though that great man, who 
was as just in his actions as he was elegant in his taste, did 
not bring all the finest of his spoils to Rome, but left a great 
part of them in Sicily, from whence they had formerly been 
taken by the Carthagenians. The very same year that Sci- 
pio freed Rome from its most dangerous rival, Carthage, 
Mummius (who was as remarkable for his rusticity, as 
Scipio was for elegance and taste) added Achaia to the 
Roman state; and sacked, among several others, the famous 
city of Corinth, which had been long looked upon as one 
of th^ principal reservoirs of the finest works of art. He 
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cleared it of all its beauties, without knowing any thing of 
Aem: even without knowing that an old Grecian statue 
was better than a new Roman one. He used, however, the 
sorest method of not being mistaken ; for he took all indiffer- 
mitLy as they came in his way ; and brought them off in 
such quantities, that he alone is said to have filled Rome 
with statues and pictures. Thus, partly from tho taste, and 
pardy from the vanity of their generals, in less than seventy- 
years' time, (reckoning from Marcellus's taking of Syracuse 
to the year in which Carthage was destroyed) Italy was 
furnished with the noblest productions of the ancient artists, 
Aat before lay scattered all over Spain, Africa, Sicily, and 
the rest of Greece. Sylla, beside many others, added 
vastly to them afterwards; particularly by his taking of 
Athens, and by his conquests in Asia ; where, by his too 
great indulgence to his armies, he made taste and rapine a 
general thing, even among the common soldiers, as it had 
been for a long time among dieir leaders. 

In this manner the first considerable acquisitions were 
made by their conquering armies ; and they were carried on 
by the persons sent out to govern their provinces, when 
conquered. As the behaviour of these in their governments, 
in general, was one of the greatest blots on the Roman na- 
tion, we must not expect a fiill account of their transactions 
in the old historians, who treat particularly of the Roman 
afiairs : for such of these that remain to us, are either Ro- 
mans themselves, or else Greeks who were too much at- 
tached to the Roman interest, to speak out the whole truth 
in this afiair. But what we cannot have fvilly from their 
own historians, may be pretty well supplied from other 
hands. A poet of their own, who seems to have been a 
very honest man, has set the rapaciousness of their gover- 
nors in general in a very strong light ; as Cicefo has set 
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forth that of Verres in particular, as strongly. If we may 
judge of their general behaviour by that of this governor of 
Sicily, they were more like monsters and harpies, than 
men. For that public robber (as Cicero calls him, more 
than once) hunted over every comer of liis island, with a 
couple of finders (one a Greek painter, and the other a sta- 
tuary of the same nation) to get together his collection ; and 
Mras so curious and so rapacious in that search, that Cicero 
says, there was not a gem, or statue, or reUevo, or picture, 
in all Sicily which he did not see ; nor any one he liked, 
which he did not take away from its owner. What he thus 
got he sent into Italy. Rome was the centre both of their 
spoils in war, and of their rapines in peace : and if many 
of their praetors and proconsuls acted but in half so aban- 
doned a manner as this Verres appears to have done, it is 
very probable that Rome was more enriched in all these 
sort of things secredy by their governors, than it had been 
openly by their generals. 

THE- METHODS MADE USE OS* IN DRAWING THE WORKS OF THK 
BEST ANCIENT ARTISTS INTO ITALY. 

There was another method of augmenting these treasures 
at Rome, not so infamous as this^ and not so glorious as. 
the former. What I mean, was die custom of the iEdiles, 
when they exhibited their public games, of adorning the the- 
atres and other places where they were performed, with • 
great numbers of statues and pictures : wluch they bought 
up or borrowed for that purpose, all over Greece, and some- 
times even from Asia. Scaurus, in particular, in his aedile- 
ship, had no less than three thousand statues and relievos 
for the mere ornamenting of the stage in a theatre built only 

for four or five days. This was the same Scaurus who 
i2 
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(whilst he waB in the same office too) brought to Rome all 
the pictures of Sicyon, which had been so long one of the 
most eminent schools in Ghreece for painting ; in lieu of the 
debts owing, or pretended to be owed, from that city to the 
Roman people. 

From these public methods of drawing the works of the 
best ancient artists into Italy, it grew at length to be a part of 
private luxury, affected by almost every body that could 
afford it, to adorn their houses, their porticeos, and their 
gardens, with the best statues and pictures they could pro- 
cure out of Greece or Asia. None went earlier into this 
taste, than the family of the Luculli, and particularly Lu- 
cius Lucullus, who carried on the war against Mithri- 
dates. He was remarkable for his love of the arts and pohte 
learning even from a child ; and in the latter part of his life 
gave himself up so much to collections of this kind, that 
Plutarch reckons it among his follies. <* As I am speaking 
of his faults (says that historian in his life) I should not omit 
his vast baths, and piazzas for walking ; or his gardens, 
which were much more magnificent than any in his time at 
Rome, and equal to any in the luxxirious ages that followed; 
nor his excessive fondness for statues and pictures, which 
he got from all parts, to adorn his walks and gardens, at an 
immense expense ; and with the vast riches he had heaped 
together in the Mithridatic war." There were several other 
£atmilies which fell about that time into the same sort of ex- 
cess; and among the rest, the Julian. The first empe- 
ror, who was of that family, was a great collector ; and, 
in particular, was as fond of old gems, as his successor, 
Augustus, was of Corinthian vases. 

This may be called the first age of the flourishing of the 
politer arts at Rome; or rather the age in wliich they 
were introduced there : for the people in this period were 
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chiefly taken up in getting fine things, and bringing them to- 
gether. There were perhaps soine particular persons in it 
of a very good taste : but in general, one may say, there was 
rather a love, than any great knowledge of their beauties, 
during this age, among the Romans. They were brought 
to Rome in the first part of it, in greater numbers than can 
be easily conceived ; and in^ some time every body began 
to look upon them with pleasure. The collection was con- 
tinually augmenting afterwards > from the several methods I 
have mentioned : and I doubt not but a good taste would 
have been a general thing among them much earlier than it 
was, had it not been for the frequent convulsions in their 
state, and the perpetual struggles of some great man or other 
to get the reins of government into his hands. ' These con- 
tinued quiet from Sylla's time to the establishment of the 
state under Augustus. These peaceful times that then suc- 
ceeded, and the encouragement which was given hy that 
emperor to all the arts, afforded the Romans full leisure to 
contemplate the fine works that were got together at Rome 
in the age before, and to perfect their taste in all the ele- 
gancies of life. The artists, who were then much invited 
to Rome, worked in a style greatly superior to what they 
had done even in Julius Csesar's time : so that it is under 
Augustus that we may begin the second and most perfect age 
of sculpture and paintmg, as well as of poetry. Augustus 
changed the whole appearance of Rome itself; he found it 
ill built, and left it a city of marble. He adorned it with 
buildings extremely finer than any it could boast before his 
time, and set off all those buildings, and even the common 
streets, with an addition of some of the finest statues in the 
world. 
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ON THE DECLINE OF THE AKT8, ELOQUENCE, AND POETRY, 
UPON THE DEATH OF AUGUSTUS. 

On the death of Augustus, though the arts, and the taste 
for them, did not suffer so great a change, as appeared im- 
mediately in the taste of eloquence and poetry, yet they 
must have suffered a good deal. There is a secret union, 
a certain kind of sympathy between all the pohte arts, which 
make them languish and flourish together. The same cir- 
cumstances are either kind or unfriendly to all of them. 
The favour of Augustus, and the tranquillity of his reign, 
was as a gentle dew from heaven, in a favourable season, 
that made them bud forth and jflourish ; and the sour reign 
of Tiberius was as a siidden frost that checked their growth, 
and at last killed all their beauties. The vanity, and t3nran- 
ny, and disturbances of the times that followed, gave the 
finishing stroke to scuplture as well as eloquence, and to 
painting as well as poetry. The Greek artists at Rome 
were not so soon or so much infected by the bad taste of 
the court, as the Roman writers were : but it reached them 
too, though by slower and more imperceptible degrees. 
Indeed what else could be expected from such a run of mon- 
sters as Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero ? For these were the 
emperors under whose reigns the arts began to languish ; 
and tliey suffered so much from their baleful influence, tliat 
the Roman writers soon after them speak of all the arts 
as being brought to a very low ebb. They talk of their be- 
ing extremely fallen in general ; and as to painting, in par- 
ticular, they represent it as in a most feeble and dying con- 
dition. The series of so many good emperors, which hap- 
pened after Domitian, gave some spirit again to the arts ; 
but soon after the Antonines, they all declined apace, and, 
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by the time of the thirty tyrants, were quite fallen, so as 
to never rise again under any future Roman emperor. 

You may see by these two accounts I have given you of 
the Roman poetry, and of the other -arts, that the great 
periods of their rise, their flourishing, and their decline, 
agree very well ; and, as it were, tally with one another. 
Their style was prepared, and a vast collection of fine 
works laid in, under the first period, or in the times of the 
republic : in the second, or the Augustan age, their writers 
and artists were both in their highest perfection ; and in the 
third, from Tiberius to the Antonines, they both began to 
languish ; and then revived a little ; and at last sunk totally 
together. 

In comparing the descriptions of their poets with the 
works of art, I should therefore choose to admit all the 
Roman poets after the Antonines. Among them all, there 
is perhaps no one whose omission need be regretted, ex- 
cept that of Claudian : and even as to him it may be con- 
sidered, that he wrote when the true knowledge of the arts 
was no more; and when the true taste of poetry was 
strangely corrupted and lost ; even if we were to judge of 
it by his own writings only, which are extremely better 
than any of the poets long before, and long after him. It 
is therefore much better to confine one's self to the three 
great ages, than to run so far out of one's way for a single 
poet or two ; whose authorities, after all, must be very dis- 
putable, and indeed scarce of any weight. 
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ROME. 

Oh Rome ! my comitry ! city of the soul ! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Jjone mother of dead Empires ! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and sufferance ? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O'er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye ! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day — 
A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 

The Niobe of nations ! there she stands. 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless wo ; 
An empty um within her wither'd hands. 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago ; 
The Scipio's tomb contains no ashes now ; 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers : dost thou flow, 
Old Tiber ! through a marble wilderness ? 
Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress ! 

The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and Fire, 
Have dealt upon the seven-hill'd city's pride ; 
She saw her glories star by star expire. 
And up the steep barbarian Monarchs ride. 
Where the car climb'd the Capitol ; far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor lef^ a site :— 
Chaos of ruins ! who shall trace the void. 
O'er the dim fragments cast a lunar light. 
And say, " here was, or is," where all is doubly night ? 
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*rhe double night of ages, and of her, 
Night's daughter. Ignorance, hadi wrapt and wrap 
All round us ; we but feel our way to err : 
The ocean hath his chart, the s^ais their map. 
And knowledge spreads them on her ample lap ; 
But Rome is at &e desert, where we steer 
Stumbling o-er recollections ; now we clap 
Our hands, and cry «* Eureka !" it is clear— 
"When but some false mirage of ruin rises near. 

Alas! the Ipf^y city ! and alas! 
The trebly hundred triumphs ! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger's edge surpass 
The conqueror's sword in bearing fame away ! 
Alas, for Tully's voice, and Virgil's lay, 
And Livy's pictured page ! — but these shall be 
Her resurrection ; all beside^— decay. 
Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see . 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome was free ! 



EXPERIENCE TO BE ANTICIPATED BY REFLECTION. 

It is observed, that the young and the ignorant are al- 
ways the most violent in pursuit. The knowledge which 
is forced upon them by longer acquaintance with the world, 
moderates their impetuosity. Study then to anticipate, by 
reflection, that knowledge which experience often purchases 
at too dear a price. Inure yourselves to frequent consider- 
ation of the emptiness of those pleasures which excite so 
much strife and commotion among mankind. Think how 
much more of true enjoyment is lost by the violence of pas- 
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sion, than by the want of those things which give occasion 
to that passion. Persuade yourselves that the favour of God, 
and the possession of virtue, form the chief happiness of the 
rational nature. Let a contented mind, and a peaceful life, 
hold the next place in your estimation. These axe the con- 
clusions which the wise and thinking part of mankind have 
always formed. To these conclusions, after having run the 
race of passion, you will probably come at the last. By 
forming them betimes, you would inake a seasonable escape 
from that tempestuous region, through which none can pass 
without suffering misery, contracting guilt, and undergoing 
severe remorse. 



THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Lanovaoe is the means designed by our "Benevolent 
Creator" for conveying our ideas or notions to each other. 

Language, moreover, is evidently intended, not only to 
communicate " knowledge," but to afford pleasure ; to an- 
swer this desirable end, we must render it not only precise 
in its expression, but pleasing in its construction, so that 
the ear may not be offended by vulgar terms, or badly 
worded sentences. 

Dr. Blair has smartly defined good language to consist in 
the use of such words, and such constructions, -as belong to 
the idiom of the language, in opposition to words and phrase 
that are imported from other languages, or that are obsolete, 
or used without proper and competent authority. 

A language is said to be rich, when it has an extensive 
variety of words, which convey nearly the same meaning; 
each bearing, however, a slight shade of difference. This 
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copiousness is admirably condudve to precision, if managed 
with skill and judgment. 

It is allowed, without doubt or hesitation, that our lan- 
guage is composed of contributions from the Greek, Latin, 
French, Saxon, Gothic, or Teutonic, and a variety of other 
tongues, so that it is almost if not altogether impossible to 
say in what its native idiom consists : that which was for- 
merly the pure ancient British, or Cambrian (Welsh), is 
now become a mixture of Saxon, Teutonic, Dutch, Danish, 
Norman, and French, strongly imbued with tlie Greek and 
Latin. 

Our scientific words are, for the most part, derived from 
the Greek : our terms of art from the Latin, Italian, and 
French ; and our domestic words, or such as are used in 
ordinary parlance, and expressive of objects of daily notice 
or recurrence, from the Saxon. Of the 40,000 words, 
which; exdusive of proper names, the English language 
contains, nearly 14,000 are derived from the Latjn, Greek, 
Italian, French, German, Welsh, Dutch, Spanish, Danish, 
and Arabic languages ; and the remainder, or about 26,000 
words, are of Saxon origin.. However, - the English lan- 
guage in its present state, is universally allowed to be the 
most copious, energetic, descriptive, and eloquent of the 
living languages ; equally as significant as the Latin, and 
little inferior in variety of expression to the Greek itself. It 
is at this time known, and even spoken, in most of the, 
courts of Europe. In Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, it is 
become almost as common as the French, particularly among 
the nobility of Denmark, who have made great progress in 
the English tongue ; and it is now pubUcly taught at Copen-' 
hagen, Kiel, and other towns of note, as a necessary part of 
/education. 
The English people were one of the ftrst of niodem 
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Europe that adapted their language for literature, and of 
whose early authors some still shine among the patterns of 
classic beauty. Yet there is, perhaps, no other whose lan- 
guage has undergone so many and great ^changes, and suf- 
fered so much mixture, before it attained its present perfec- 
tion.* 

The original Celtic, or Erse, the language .of the ancient 
Britons, is allowed to be of high antiquity, and is evea 
thought by many writers of eminence to have been the prime- 
val or original language. Pelontier in his " Histoire des 
Celtes," asserts, tliat all the European nations were of Cel- 
tic extraction ; and particularly names the Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, Gauls, Germans, Scandinavians, Britons, Piets, and 
Scots or Irish, Ligurians, Umbrians, and several other tribes 
of Italy, as well as others seated in Russia, Hungary, Po- 
land, &c. 

The ancient Celtic is said to be still spoken in its purity 
on the northern coasts of Asia. We will observe here, that 
there is so strong an affinity, between the Irish, Welsh, and 
Scotch, that the natives are now intelligible to each other in 
conversation. The modem Scotch, or Gaelic, as spoken in 
the Scottish Isles arid the Highlands, has also a mixture of 
the Sclavonic and Teutonic Though the ancient Britons, 
or Welsh, were the first masters of England, yet the deduc- 
tion of the English language requires no mention of them ; 
for we have eo few words which can, with any certainty, 
be referred to British roots, that we justly regard the Saxons 
and Welsh as nations totally distinct. 

It being universally acknowledged that our " parent 
tongue" is derived from the Goths, it will be expedient to 
know whence was the origin of the Goths. 

» See Lord Mbnboddo's Work on Languages and Literature, and 
an article on the Teutonic Language in the Philomathic Review. 
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The word Goth is not to be found in authors till long af- 
ter the Christian era. It is pretty generally believed the 
word Goth is synonymous with Scyth, or Scythian. 

This language, without doubt, had its rise in Asiatic 
Scythia, and probably partook more of the idiom of the 
North as the Celtic covered more of the East Thus the 
Celtic and the Gothic, so frequently mistaken for each other, 
are as different as Latin and Arabic. In Europe it made its 
way rapidly, and is now almost universal. Nothing posi- 
tively certain is recorded of this language till some time be- 
fore the Christian era. Odin or Wodin, with his followers 
came from the Asiatic side of the Lake MoBods ; having 
been driven out, as it is held, by the terror of the Roman 
army, after the conquest of Mithridates by Pompey. He 
retired, doubtless for the same reason, to the northern parts 
of Europe not subject to the Rpman government, and settled 
in Scandinavia, and the coasts about the Baltic Sea ; whence 
some have considered this migration of the Goths only a 
return to their parent country. By the addition of fresh 
partizans, they possessed themselves of the most eastern 
parts of Europe ; by degrees grew troublesome and formi- 
dable to the Roman state, and at length overturned it. 

In carrying on their conquests, they committed great de- 
vastations, for which they are loaded with infamy by soine 
eminent historians ; and their name, in the present day, is 
used as a term of reproach for those who profess an enmity 
to the arts and sciences. But the Goths were, notwith- 
standing, the most civiHzed of all the nor&em nations of 
their time. 

Odin brought with him many useful arts, and among the 
rest, that of letters. His colony was therefore received by 
the natives with joy and great kindness, and settled peacea- 
bly among them ; till, for want of room, he was compelled 
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to extend his dominions by force of arms. Besides his un- 
doubted skill in war, he is said to have wrought many mar- 
vellous feats in magic; and a thousand and one £3J)ulous sto- 
ries are recorded of him. He was reverenced after his demise 
as the chief deit^ of the Goths ; his captains also were like- 
wise deified under the name of Asae or Asiatics, to distin- 
guish them from the Europeans ; and their language was 
called Asa mal, or Asiatic speech. 

The Cimbrians, by some styled the Northern Germans, 
took a different route, and infested the western parts of 
Europe, where they became known to our historians by the 
name of Pagans, Pirates, Danes, and Normans : their lan- 
guage was scarcely different from the Saxon. 

The English, as has been stated, owe their mother tongue 
to the Goths ; yet the ancient Britons, 9ur " valorous an- 
cestors," who first possessed that great and glorious land, 
spoke a language widely different, before they were con- 
quered by the Romans, under the command of JuHus Caesar, 
about fifty years before the Christian era. 

England remained subject to the Roman Emperors till the 
year 428, when the Gotiis, and other nations of the north, 
notorious for their barbarity, breaking into the Roman em- 
pire, rendered it necessary for the former to recall th«r le- 
gions which had been stationed in Britain ; when the Em- 
peror Honorius renounced the sovereignty of the country. 

The Britons were left, on the departure of the Roman 
soldiers, in a feeble, if not a defenceless state, when they 
were immediately harassed and oppressed by the invasion 
of their northern enemies, the Picts and Scots, who com- 
mitted the most dreadful outrages, and the tracks of whose 
terrible irruptions were marked with blood and^devastation. 
Having, been reduced to this dreadful state, the Britons had 
recourse to the Saxons, a people inhabiting the north of 
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Germany, celebrated for their warlike and generous conduct, 
for relief and protection^ offering- to give them the Isle of 
Thanet for their service. The offer was unhesitatingly ac* 
cepted, and the Saxons, together with a great number of 
Angles, a people of Jutland, came over to Britain, and were 
successful in repelling the incursions of the Picts and Scots; 
but seeing the weak and defenceless state of the Britons, 
they resolved, in the hour of danger, to take advtotage of it; 
and at length established themselves in South Britain. The 
unconquered of the ancient Britons were- now reduced to 
the necessity of flying to the mountains of Wales for shel- 
ter, "w^hereby the ancient British, or Welsh language became 
extinct in England, and the Saxon consequently prevailed. 
Hence it is at once evident, that from these barbarians, who 
founded several petty kingdoms in this island, and intro- 
duced their own laws, language, and manners, is derived the 
ground-work of the English language ; which even in its 
present state of cultivation, and notwithstanding the suc- 
cessive augmentations and improvements which it has re- 
ceived through various channels, displays very evident traces 
of its Saxon original. It is, however, almost impossible to 
trace out the form that language when it was first introduced 
into England ; that is to say, so far back as the year 450 ; 
for at that time the Saxons were a people so vulgar, so bar- 
barous, and so illiterate, that some of our antiquaries doubt 
whether they ever had any established alphabet for the in- 
struction of their youth. We have no jtist grounds to ima- 
gine that they made any considerable proficiency in the study 
of the arts and sciences, till about one hundred and thirty 
years afterwards ; at which period St. Austin came amongst 
them with the praiseworthy view of persuading them, if 
possible, to embrace the Christian faith, and met with suc- 
cess beyond his most sanguine expectations. After this 
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** ocMiTersion," they began to apply their minds to study; 
and, by very alow degrees, unproved themselves in litera- 
ture ; insomuch that, about 130 years afterwards, a bishop, 
named EadMde, who was at that time admired for his piety, 
wrote a comment on the '* inspired writings" of the four 
evangelists. 

This brings us up to about the year 712. The next age 
of improvement was that of the Great and glorious Alfred, 
of happy memory, who came to the crown of England, a. d. 
871, when the Danes were in the very heart of his dominions, 
and all the seaports were filled with their warlike fleets. 
After many battles, some of them unsuccessful ones, and 
finding himself at last overpowered by numbers, he retired 
in disguise to the island of Athelney, in the county of Somer- 
set, where he lived wholly concealed for many years. . He 
is said to have translated the Saxon Homilies, and composed 
divers other books of devotion for the religious improve- 
ment of his subjects, during his incognita in the island of 
Athelney, which were soon published after his happy re- 
storation. A translation of the Gospels made its appearance 
about the year 900; but by whom this elaborate and excel- 
lent undertaking was done we do not know. 

The period during which the Danish invaders occupied 
the English throne was short, not exceeding half a century; 
but it is highly probable that some change was iiitroduced 
by them into the language spoken by those whom they had 
conquered. This change, however, cannot be supposed to 
have been very considerable, as the Danish and Saxon lan- 
guages arose firom one general source, the Gothic being evi- 
dendy the parent of both. 

The next conquerors &f this kingdom, after the Danes, 
were the Normans, who, in the year 1066, secured for their 
favourite leader, William, the possession of the English 
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throne. Soon after hist accession, this fortunate pnnoe en- 
deavoured to bring his own language (the Norman French) 
into use among his new subjects ; his efforts however, were 
not successful, as the Saxons entertained a dislike to foreign- 
ers of all kinds. In process of time, however, many Nor- 
man words and phrases were introduced into the Saxon lan- 
guage ; but its general form and construction remained un- 
altered. 

About the year 1130, several compositions both in prose 
and verse made their first appearance ; and notwithstanding 
the language appears to have been greatly altered, both in 
its construction and terminations, yet it might still be called 
the Saxon tongue. In the thirteenth century, however, a 
language appeared, partly Saxon and partly English ; at 
which period the miscellaneous writings of the famous Ro- 
bert of Gloucester, were held in high esteem. 

In the 14th century. Sir Xohn Mandeville, a learned man, 
and an able historian, gave the public an account of his trar 
vels, in a work which was long held in very high estima- 
tion. Two great poets also flourished in this century ; 
namely, Sir John Gower and Sir Geoffrey Chaucer : and 
though the former published some poetical pieces, first, yet 
the latter is called (from the elegance and chasteness of his 
style) the Father of the English Bards. 

William Caxton brought the " magniiicent art of printing" 
into England in 1468, prior to which period there were no 
other thaii manuscript books. 

Among the most celebrated writers from the time of Sir 
Thomaa More, a. d. 1500, to that of Lord Ifacon, in the 
16th and 17th centuries, were, Thomas Sackville, Earl of 
Dorset, Mr. Tihdal, and Sir Philip Sidney. Tindal flou- 
rished about the year 1510, Lord Sackville in 1560, Ralph 
Lever in 1573, and Sir Philip Sidney in 1580. The firs^ 
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author whose style is calculated to entertain and instruct the 
readers of the present age, was the great Sir Francis Bacon, 
who was Lord High Chancellor of England, under King 
James the First He was bom in 1550, and died in 1626, 
^ after a .life almost wholly devoted to the service and improve- 
ment of the laws and literature of his country% 

Milton, Waller, Algernon Sidney, Lord Clarendon, &c., 
succeeded to the learned Lord Bacon, and made great im- 
provements upon his style. We are indebted moreover to 
Dryden, Addison, Steele, Swift, Dr. Johnson, and Pope, for 
the. many *' excellencies" with which our language is illu- 
mined, for by those great masters it was carried to its high- 
est point of perfection. 

The Abbe Sicard says, ''of all languages known to me, 
the English is the most simple, ^nd the most natural in its 
construction. These peculiarities give it a philosophical 
character ; and, as its terms are expressive and copious, no 
language seems better calculated to facilitate the intercourse 
of mankind." 

We shall take leave now to add, that the characteristics of 
a language furnish an unerring index to the discovery of the 
true and genuine character of the people who speak it ; and 
that, in the very gr^at simplicity of the English language, 
are afforded striking indications of the undisguised and vir- 
tuous as well as generous simplicity of the English charac- 
ter, while its copiousness and energy cannot fail to bespeak 
the unrivalled wealth and manly vigour which distinguish 
the Englihis, who are dearly and tenderly attached to 
their ** native country !" ^^ 
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STYLE. 
By style is understood, the general manner of expression, 
established by the laws and by the universal use of a lan- 
guage, or the peculiar manner which characterizes an author, 
a class of authors, or an age, as when we say, he has no style, 
or in Buffon's witty aphorism, " JLe atiU c^eat Phomme.^^ 

Grammatical purity, and the just choice of words contri- 
bute much to perspicuity ; but the stock of words extant in 
the Latin language does not suffice to express all those ob- 
jects and notions which are peculiar to modem times ; we 
must therefore have recourse either to purely Latin or Greek 
terms, transferred to modem ideas, as, for instance, Libra- 
rius, or to circumlocutions, as, to print, ^^librum typis, lit' 
terarum formia, (Cic. N. D. 2, 37) ; describeres exprimere," 
not " imprimere, libri impressi." 

The arrangement of the members of a sentence help to 
perspicuity. In the structure of periods, the Romans had a 
particular regard to engage the attention and to keep the 
meaning suspended till the conclusion of the sentence ; that 
the reader might never think he had reached the close before 
the period was finished. Such an arrangement gives unity 
to a sentence, and the appearance of a whole. 

Although a style deficient in perspicuity and correctness 
cannot possibly be agreeable, yet it may possess- both these 
qualities in a high degree, without being agreeable ; as, for 
instance, the style of the great Latinist J. Fr. Gronovius. 

Agreeableness depends, more tlian all the other qualities 
of style, on natural genius, on an imagination in harmony 
with the other powers of th^ mind, presenting to the under- 
standing thoughts unsought and without labour, and exciting, 
besides the principal object, many lively ideas, which are 
chastened by mature judgment and practice in logical think. 
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ing. It is this spirit which distinguishes the great authors 
of antiquity, Plato, Demosthenes, Cicero, Julius Cssar, 
Livy, Seneca, and Tacitus ; amongst the modem Latinists, 
Muretus, I. A. Emesti, and Ruhnken. 

The faculty, if it exist only in a small degree, may be cul- 
tivated and improved by the study of poets, of Homer, Pin- 
dar, Sophocles, of Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, &c. But all 
imitation of poetical expressions in prose, should be care- 
fully avoided, and they should be read with no other view 
than to rouse and nourish the imagination. Notwithstand- 
ing the insufficiency of all rules in this respect, some points 
may yet be established which are to be considered as essen- 
tial conditions of an agreeable style. 

Copiousness, to a certsdn degree, contributes to render 
style pleasant, by placing the thoughts in a variety of lights, 
and not expressing merely what is necessary. We should 
indeed never express the same notion by perfectly synony- 
mous terms, but only by such as introduce some accessory 
idea, and exhibit a more lively picture to the imagination, as 
by two species of one genus : *' investigatio et indagatio 
veri," or by the genus and a species, as " liberalitas et 
beneficentia," or by two words denoting cause and effect 
This " copia orationis,"— considered by the ancients as sy- 
nonymous with " eloquent ia," is most frequently found in 
the oratorical style, in the orations of Cicero and Muret ; 
but, also, though in a less degree in didactic compositions. 

The '* figures sententiarum," do not manifest themselves 
so much in single words and sentences, as in the whole 
current of the discourse, and are the proper arts by which 
the writer hopes to produce the end at which he aims. 
When, for instance, an orator dwells on a thought, to which 
he wishes to give particular effect ; when he unfolds it, and 
places it in a variety of lights ; rhetoricians calls this " ex- 
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polido," aad "commemoratio." Rhet ad Herenn. IV. 
42, 46. 

A discourse is apt,* when it is such as we were led to 
expect, ftom the frame of mind wrought in the speaker, by 
the nature of the subject 

The pomp of language, figures, and tropes, are as in- 
congruous in a grammatical or critical disquisition, as the tone 
with which the narration of an eventful battle is delivered, 
would be in the relation of fables or anecdotes. 

Although rules are in general useful, and sometimes 
even necessary, yet they may be inculcated at a time when 
they will retard more than advance our practice. Fpr a sys- 
tem of rules can give nothing but the form, and presupposes 
the materials^ which are to be treated after this form : but a 
theory and principles without a subject to which they can 
be applied, impose but unnecessary shackles on the mind, 
and imprint on it a certain standing type, which will aggra- 
vate the treatment of the materials. Whoever, without giving 
himself up to the free effusions of his own fancy, would 
study the rules of poetry, before he had attained some fa- 
cility in the rythmical use of his language, might indeed 
produce regular, but, withal, stiff and frigid poems ^ the 
orator, who elaborately labours to furnish his speeches with 
all the arts of rhetoric, before he knows the *' artless lan- 
guage of nature," would speak neither to the heart nor to 
the fancy. 

* Cioero terms. this, ** decora oratio, id quod decet ;** also, "^ ad re- 
nun digoitatem apte et quasi decore dicere,'* de Orat, 1, 32, in " Apte 
<]ioere,** si^ifies also to make use of periodic sentences. Cic. Or. 9. 
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liOGlC. 

Ths tenn Reason is employed by philosophers in difiet-' 
ent senses. It signifies that quality of human nature which 
distinguishes man from the inferior animals. Man is called 
a rational or reasonable being, and brutes are said to be ir- 
rational. Reason, in this sense, seems to be an universal 
name for all the intellectual powers, as distinguished firom 
the sensitive part of our constitution. In its logical and 
more general acceptation, it signifies that power of the mind 
by which we draw inferences, or that faculty, which en- 
ables us, from relations or ideas that are known, to investi- 
gate such as are unknown ; and without which, we never 
could proceed, in the discovery of truth, beyond first prin- 
ciples; viz. those already known: hence, reason is that 
faculty by which we can deduce one proposition from ano- 
ther, or find out such intermediate ideas as may connect two 
distant ones. 

Logic, which professes to direct us bow to use that god- 
like faculty, that distinguishes us from brutes, in the most 
proper and advantageous manner, is a science that may be 
so simplified, as to render it extensively useful ; but has 
been so disguised by barbarous terms, and perplexed by 
unnecessary subtleties, as to render the study of it rather 
revolting than alluring. 

Reason, that glorious, heavenly attribute, which enables 
us to distinguish right from wrong, and to discover trtith, 
though veiled under the most " difficult disguise," like 
other faculties of the human mind, requires to be exercised 
before it can perform its functions well. Unassisted Rea- 
son is liable to errbr, to mistake plausible falsehood for 

truth, to adopt wrong premises, or to infer false conclu- 
sions. 
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It ia for the express purpose of assisting her in her anx- 
ious inquiries, of enabling her to proceed with precision, 
and to come to an undoubted certainty in her conclusions, 
that Logic offers her aid, to direct her through the <* laby- 
rinths of doubt, and the mazes of perplexity." 

True it is, that Logic cannot in all cases effectually aid 
the efforts of Reason ; by the utmost exercise of ingenuity, 
we cannot, on every subject attain to more than a " proba- 
bility ;" but even here, Logic is valuable ; for, without its 
aid, we might be induced to consider some things as certain, 
which are probable only : ^d to act accordingly, to our ob- 
vious injury and loss. For instance, did men reason accu- 
rately on the subject of tihe *^ perpetual motion," according 
to the rules of Logic, they wotdd see, that it cannot by pos- 
sibility exist in this world, and this conviction would have 
prevented the loss of much v^uable time, and of large sums 
of money, and the ruin of thousands. 

Aristotle is allowed to have beeii the first philosopher who 
systematized the " Art of Reasoning," and introduced the 
"syllogistic methpd" of discovering truth, but therie is 
ground for supposing that it existed, long before his time, 
among the Brahmins of India. Sir William Jones asserts, 
on the authority of a Mahometan historian, that Callisthenes 
transmitted to Aristotle a Hindoo Treatise on Logic, in 
which the doetrine of syllogism was completely deve- 
loped. 

In the dark ages of Europe, men were in the frequent 
habit of arguing and indeed disputing on subjects at once ri- 
^culous and vexatious. Logic was reduced, as it should 
seem, to a mere art of words — and for the most part, ob- 
scured by a long list o£ terms and phrases whidh served 
rather to hide ignorance, than to advance true knowledge* 
Men of understanding and of profound learning, have ex- 
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erted themselves however in the ungrateful task of clearing 
away the rubbish that disfigured the " Attic mansion," and 
in reducing to order and proportion the chaotic mass of in- 
congruous parts which deformed the stately building, so 
that it is now become a lovely temple of most exquisite ar- 
chitectare, worthy of that Reason to whose service it is 
dedicated. 

Tlie age of Charlatanerie in learning is past Men of un- 
derstanding no longer make a mystery of the most simple 
elements ; on the contrary, the most abstruse sciences have 
been wholly simplified to meet the comprehension of the 
meanest capacities, and subjects the object of the profound 
attention of a Bacon, a Locke, and a Newton, are now 
familiarly discussed by mechanics and schoolboys. 



RHETORIG 

Logic and Rhetoric ^ sister arts ; the former teaching 
us to reason closely as well as correctly, the latter to ex- 
press ourselves with elegance : the one wears a severe as- 
pect ; the other is majestic, but at the same time noble and 
lively. 

The influence of Rhetoric or Eloquence on the mind both 
of high and low, well-informed and ignorant, is almost in- 
calculable. In popular governments, such as that of Athens, 
and republican Rome, the orators were the directors of all 
public measures ; for, so effective was the effect of their 
orations op the niind of the people, that they almost inva- 
riably sided with him who made the boldest appeal to their 
passions. 

Pemosihenes was so well aware of this feet, that al- 
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though nature had thrown obstacles in his way, he laboured 
with great assiduity to remove them, and ultimately suc- 
ceeded. The methods that he took for this purpose, such 
as putting pebbles in his mouth to correct stammering, de- 
claiming on the seashore to accustom himself to the mur- 
muring and clamours of a popular assembly, do not seem 
to have been the most desirable he could have chosen ; but 
his having arrived at the summit of excellence in oratory, a 
height which no one has surpassed, proves that they were 
proper and in all respects effectual, though perhaps not cor- 
rectly described. 

Among the original Greeks, Rhetoricians abounded, and 
many of them were masters of the art. Isocrates, Plato, 
Isaeus, and ^schines, are names well known to fame, but 
many, although brilliant satellites, have had their lustre ob- 
scured by the solar refulgence of Demosthenes. 

During the time of the Commonwealth, Rome produced 
orators of great rank and talents in their profession ; but, as 
m Greece, Demosthenes, so in ancient Rome, Cicero, ob- 
scured, all the lesser glories by his superior effulgence ; and 
as he was the greatest, so he was the last, that Carried the 
art of Rhetoric to an unparalleled state of perfection. 

When absolute power was established over that once glo- 
rious empire, men no longer dared to speak their senti- 
ments with the freedom which true eloquence demands ; they 
were restrained by the fear of giving offence to absolute 
tyrants, and Rhetoric languished and by degreejs died a sorry 
death. s 

Although Logic and Rhetoric may be held as sister arts, 
the former is rather a check to that species of eloquence 
which works immediately on the feelings, and may be called 
the art of persuasion. It restrains thpse bursts of oratory 
which influence so powerfiilly the passions, and, as it were. 
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take the reason by suTprise. It teaches men to be argumen- 
tative and regular in their discourses, accurate in their rea- 
soning, and to use sparingly those choice flowers of elocu- 
tion whidi rather put men on their guard against being de- 
ceiyed, than produce the desired eflect by elevating the ima- 
gination and exciting the feeUngs. Hence Logic is much 
more esteemed among us than Rhetoric. Dr. Blair was of 
opinion this may be partly attributed to the milder tempera- 
ture and more phlegmatic disposition of the nations of the 
north, who possess not the sensibility of the Greeks and 
Romans, and are evidently not so easily wrought upon by 
energetic language. 

This is, undoubtedly an advantage ; for a habit of examin- 
ing coolly the reasonableness and probable consequences of 
measures proposed is much more calculated to prevent pre- 
mature judgment and gross errors in conduct, than a propen- 
sity to be wrought upon by sonorous phrases, and " ener- 
getic appeals to the passions." 

Rhetoric nevertheless does iuot forbid a moderate use of 
the ornaments of speech. Coirect argument, clear and forci- 
ble reasoning, without their aid, would fail in exciting im- 
mediate continued attention ; the mind and body would soon 
become tired of that oratory which was not enlivened by the 
occasional sallies of "intellectual vivacity," the moderate 
use of ornamental language, of metaphors, and figures ; die 
secret lies in a sensible use of them, and their felicitous in- 
troduction. 

Rhetoric and Eloquence are not unfrequently considered 
as synonymous ; but the latter may, with propriety, be held 
as relating more particularly to fluency and elegance of lan- 
guage, joined with gracefulness of delivery ; while the former 
for the most part applies to solid argument, clear method, an 
appearance of conviction m the pr?itor, tjiat he beUevefi what 
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lie asserts, a diseriminating but temperate appeal to the pas- 
sions as well as the judgment, and a judicious use of those 
conciliating and interesting arts, which persuade as well as 
satisfy the hearers. 

Rhetoric may be said to display its powers when it suc- 
ceeds both in pleasing and instructing, when it uses so tem- 
perately the advantages it possesses, that while it charms 
the ear and illumines the understanding, it leaves the judg- 
ment at full liberty to reject or retain what is offered to its 
consideration. Should it be carried beyond this, and rise to 
what is called the acme of eloquence; when the *' passions" 
are enlisted in the cause of the orator, and we enter into all 
his vigorous and startling emotions; when we love and 
hate, resent and approve, according as he persuades us; 
when we are induced to act from the impulse of the mo- 
ment communicated by the impassioned language of the 
orator ; when our reasoning faculties are drowned in the 
stormy but beautiful sea of oratory he has flung, as it w^re, 
before us, and our judgment has no opportunity of exerts 
ing itself, we are subject to mistakes of great and lasting 
importance. 

In an oration which pretends to rhetorical precision, there 
should be a sensible and smart exordium or introduction, 
calculated to prepare the minds of the hearers for what is to 
succeed it ; the subject should then be proposed, and pro- 
perly divided ; this should be done in the most perspicuous 
manner, without deficiency or redundancy : then should fol- 
low the narration of circumstances, or explication of the doc- 
trines intended to be proved ; then the arguments calculated 
to prove them ; afterwards, may follow a proper appeal to 
the passions, by which the hearers may be rendered more 
interested in the success of the ^guments ; and, lasdy, the 

peroration or conclusion, which requires to be nicely maa« 
l2 
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9gtdj and to bring the discoiine to a dose in a graceful man- 
ner ; while the interest of the sul^ect is fully maintained, 
and the minds of the auditory are not confounded by the too 
great length of the discourse. 

Elocution implies nothing more than a fedlity of giving 
utterance to our thoughts, either by speech or writing ; but 
it is generally understood to signify the power of speaking 
on any subject with elegance, force, and propriety, and with 
action and gesture suited to the subject. 

Eloquence is not confined to the utterance of a discourse 
in suitable language, with due accent and emphasis, and 
that modulation of the voice which is really necessary to 
distinguish solemn and grave from gay and trifling subjects, 
but embraces every tlnng which can give forcible and em- 
phatic expression to a discourse, and render it impressive 
and felicitous to its hearers. Among these things which 
aid an orator, though not positively essential, we may 
reckon a well^ormed person, a commanding stature, and a 
sonorous, yet obedient vmoe. They contribute most power- 
fully to give effect to an oration, and render it dignified and 
imposing. 

Let us figure to ourselves a modem Demosthenes, of an 
elevated and commanding stature, with a voice capable of 
uttering the thunders of denunciaticm, and of changing to 
the melting tender tones of ]Mty and compassiouf— of assum- 
mg the *< solemn expressions" of reasoning and argument, 
and the bold and manly tones of assertion and dictation ; let 
us suppose that at one ti^le his eye is lighted up with the 
** fire of indignation/' and that at another it beams with 
the mild rays of benevolence and love ; that his features^ of 
a majestic expression, are capable of delineating all the emo- 
tions of his mind ; how infiinitely superior would the effect 
of an oration be, delivered by such a personage, with all 
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these advantages properly applied, to that of the same speech 
coming from the lips of a man of low stature, features with- 
out expression, a monotonous voice, and apathetic eye. It 
is possible that such a person may succeed in gaining and 
fixing the attention of his auditors — ^the jsentiments he deli- 
vers may be nervous, elegant, and altogether appropriate ; 
but in spite of all this, the want of the advantages of person, 
which his rival possesses, will detract greatly from the suc- 
cess of his efforts, and almost, if not altogether destroy his 
influence on the minds of his hearers. 



ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Not only the poetry, but the " philosophy" of the an- 
cients, had its origin among the Asiatic Greeks. The same 
climate which produced Homer and Hesiodus, gave birth 
also to the fii^t and grieatest of philosophers, not only to 
Thaled and Heraciitus, who founded in their own time the 
Ionian School, properly so named ; but also to those who 
extended the influence of its doctrines in Magna Graecia, 
and among the southern Italians ; as for example, the poet 
Xenophanes, and the institutor of the great learned confede- 
racy, Pjrthagoras. We are all accustomed to regard with 
wonder and reverence, the art and poetry of the ancients, 
yet perhaps their genius appears no where so active, so in- 
ventive, and so rich^ as in their philosophy ; even their er- 
rors are instructive, for they are always the " fruit of reflec- 
tion." They had.no M*Adamised path of truth prepared 
for themr but were obliged to seek out and beat a path-way 
for themselves ; and, accordingly, they are best able to teach 
us how far men can, by the unassisted power of their own 
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"ennobling nature," advance in the inquiry after truth. 
This philosophy is, therefore, well deserving of a little far- 
ther consideration. It was the custom of the Ionian philo- 
sophers to reverence one or other of the elements as the 
first and primary principle of nature ; some water, as Tha- 
les ; other fire, as Heraclitus. It is scarcely to be believed, 
that they meant this in a mere corporeal acceptation. They 
recognized in the liquid element, not only the nourishing 
and connecting power of water, but also the principle of 
perpetual change and variety in nature. In like manner, 
when Heraclitus maintained that fire was the origin of all 
things, he did not merely refer to external and visible fire, 
but meant rather that hidden heat, that internal fire, which 
was universally considered by the ancients as the peculiar 
and vivifying power in every thing that lives. Heraclitus, 
the founder of this doctrine, seems to have had conceptions 
of a nature more '* profound and spiritual" than any of the 
contemporary philosophers. But perhaps the incapacity of 
all these sages to set themselves free from the fetters of ma- 
terialism, may be best illustrated by the example of Anaxa- 
goras. This philosopher is well worthy of mention, for he 
was the first before Socrates, who recognized the existence of 
a " supreme intelligence" directmg and governing the whole 
system and concerns of nature and the universe ; and yet 
he attempted to illuminate the world by recurrence to these 
minute and imperceptible elemental atoms, of which, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of materialism, the whole universe is 
composed. This anatomical philosophy, whicii accounts for 
the creation of the universe on the principle of mechanical 
attraction, was very early reduced to the shape of a regular 
system, by Leucippus and Democritus ; but afterwards it 
became, by means of Epicurus, as prevalent among the 
Greeks and Romans, as it ever was among the modems of 
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the eighteenth century. This is that proper materialism 
which strikes at once at the root of the idea of God. It is 
in vain to suppose that these were mere speculations, and 
destitute of any influence on active life. The utter defec- 
tiveness of the popular faith of the ancients, and of their 
philosophy previous to the time of Socrates, will be most 
evident, if we direct our attention to the opinions which 
they embraced with regard to the immortality of the souL 
That indistinct and gloomy world of shades, which was ce- 
lebrated by the poets, and believed in by the common and 
uneducated people, was at the best a mere poetical dream ; 
and, the moment reflection awakened, either sank 'into 
doubt, or gave place to total incredulity. In the mysteries, 
it is true, or secret societies, the influence of which was so 
extensive, both in Egypt and in Greece, some more accu- 
rate and stable notions with regard to a future life, appear to 
have been preserved and inculcated; but these, whatever 
they might be, were carefully conflned to tiie " small circle 
of the initiated!" 

Both the earlier and later philosophers who sought to es- 
tablish the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, had, in 
general, nothing farther in view than the indestructible na- 
ture of that intellectual principle of the universe, whereof, 
according to their belief, every human soul formed a part ; 
they had no conception of any such thing as the continuance 
of personal existence. The doctrine of the immortaUty of 
the soul, properly so called, was first rendered popular 
among their philosophers by Pythagoras. Even in his sys- 
tem, indeed, the truth was mingled with a considerable de- 
gree of falsehood ; for he embraced, in its full extent, the 
oriental doctrine of Metempsychosis, or the transmigration 
of souls ; yet, as it is, he is even in' this respect superior to 
gll the other old philosophers of Qreece, and is well entitled 
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to our reverence, both as a discoverer of truth and as a be- 
nefactor of the world. 

But the celebrated Society of Pythagoras (whose chief 
design was certainly political power, and whose principles 
could not have been adopted without the total overthrow of 
the popular belief,) was very soon dissolved ; and after that 
time the " state of philosophy"" became daily more and more 
anarchical down to the period of Socrates. One great class 
of these ancient philosophers, however their opinions might 
differ on other matters, agreed in one thing ; — ^they all re- 
garded nature only on the side of mutability and variety of 
her productions. " Every thing," said they, " is perpetu- 
ally changing, like the water of a river." So far, indeed, 
did they carry this principle, that they refused to believe in 
the existence of any thing stedfast and enduring. They de- 
nied that there could be any thing stable in being, any thing 
certain in knowledge, any thing universally useful in mo- 
rals ; in other words, they treated as a fable the existence, 
not of God alone, but of " speculative truth and practical 
rectitude." Another party, who held fast by the tenet of an 
** unchangeable unity in all things," fell into an altogether 
opposite opinion ; they denied the possibiUty of any muta- 
bility in that which is, and were thus reduced to deny the 
real existence of the sensible world. 

In the midst of this universal scepticism and atheism, 
Socrates arose, and taught again the existence of a God, in 
a manner altogether practical. . He encountered the Sophists 
on their own ground, and exposed to al} the world the fallacy 
and nothingness of their opinions ; he demonstrated to men 
that " virtue and goodness are riot empty names ;" and con- 
vinced them, in spite of their prejudices, that, in their own 
hearts, are seated many pure and noble principles, derived, 
^t first, from a superior Being, and giving birth to perpetual 
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aspir^ons after some state of things more analogous to the 
dignity of their original. He laid hold of " the best feelings 
of our nature," and linked them all with the cause of his 
philosophy. By this means, Socrates became the second 
founder and restorer of a noble system of thinking among 
the Greeks at the expense of selling himself a sacrifice to his 
zeal and to the truth. 

This great genius, and his still greater disciple Plato, have 
for two thousand years exerted a commanding influence on 
the character of the human mind, both in Europe and in Asia. 
Although Plato has always been considered as a perfect mo- 
del, boUi of power and elegant construction of language, and 
in general as a specimen of the highest point of refinement, 
to which Grecian, or more properly speaking, Attic genius 
ever attained, yet there is no doubt that with regard to eru- 
dition, and the developement and acuteness of criticism, the 
influence of Aristotle, the immediate successor of Plato, has 
been more determinate, as well as more extensive. Plato 
treated ** philosophy" altogether as an art ; Aristotle as a 
science. In the first, we see the " thinking faculties" in 
the calm state of contemplation, reposing with " awful ad- 
miration" on the spectacle of divine perfection ; but Aristotle 
considers intellect as something perpetually at work, and 
delights to trace its unceasing operations, not only as the 
moving power of human thought and being, but also in the 
secret principle of the activity of nature, and the master- 
spring of all her most varied demonstrations. It was the 
leading principle of Plato's philosopliy, that from an original 
and infinitely more lofty state of existence, there remained 
to man a dark remembrance of divinity and perfection. 
This inborn and implanted recollection of the god-like, re- 
mains ever dark and mysterious, for man is surrounded by 
the fluctuating objects of the material world, which being in 
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itself changeable and imperfect, encircles him with images 
of imperfection, error, and corruption, and casts perpetual 
obscurity over tjiat light which is within him. The summit 
of felicity might therefore be attained hy removing from the 
material, and approaching nearer to tlie intellectual world, 
by curbing and goveming the passions, which were ever 
agitated by real or imaginary objects. 

According to this philosopher, all science consisted in re- 
miniscence, in recalling the nature, tlie forms, and propor- 
tions of those perfect and immutable essences of those eter- 
nal Archetypes, with which the human mind has been con- 
versant in its primitive state of existence. The love of the 
*< beautiful," for instance, fills and animates the soul of the 
beholder with an awe and a reverence which belong not to 
the beautiful itself, at least not to any sensible manifestation 
of it, but to that unseen original of which '< material beau- 
ty" is the type. It must, therefore, be our prii^cipal con- 
cern to recover those immaculate powers, and that perfection 
with which we are naturally endowed. 

Plato maintained the existence of a self-existing cause, of 
an eternal mind, who formed the universe from the rude 
indigested mass of matter, which had existed from all eter- 
nity, animated by an irregular principle of motion. He 
traced the " origin of evil," die deviations from the laws of 
nature, and the extravagant passions and appetites of men to 
a stubborn intractability and wildness congenial to the mate- 
rial world, into which the eternal cause infused a rational 
soul. He supported likewise the doctrine of ideal forms, 
and considered the human soul as an emanation from the 
Deity, which can never remain satisfied with objects or 
things unworthy of its divine original. 

The great and intellectual founder of Platonism was the 
first of the ancient philosophers who supported the immor- 
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tality of the human soul by arguments which could con- 
vince a rational mind. He did not imagine that the diseases, 
or the death of the body could injure or destroy the princi- 
ple of life, which of itself was an uncorrupted, immutable 
essence, and of divine original, and though inherent for a 
while in the material form, could not lose that power which 
was the emanation of the Deity. The practical morality 
of this philosopher, which he borrowed from Socrates, is 
profusely scattered through his dialogues, and in his own 
times Plato was not considered as that visionary speculatist 
which he appeared to later ages. Plato united warmth of 
fancy with acuteness of understanding, and is equally emi- 
nent for the power of combining images and distinguishing 
ideas. Yet, when compared with his master, Socrates, or 
his successor, Aristotle, his genius will appear more subtle 
than sagacious ; he wanted that patient spirit of observation 
which keeps facts ever in view, and is guided only by ex- 
perience and reason. He trusts too frequently to the wings 
of fancy, and expatiates in imaginary worlds of his own 
creation* 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 

It is attempted^ in the following observations, to state 
the chief grounds of the interest acknowledged to belong to 
the study of history, in the hopes of throwing some light 
on the cause of the defective ardour with which that study 
is, notwithstanding, prosecuted amongst us. 

One obvious' reason of such an interest is found in the 
various and striking representation which history affords us 
of human nature. Within the limited range of our personal 
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observation, the character of the human mind, in the many 
original forms into which it is cast, is one source of inte- 
rest to our intercourse with our fellow-beings ; not in the 
arrogance of critical and philosophic observers of our spe- 
cies, but from simple human feeling, because we bear in 
our own bosoms the seeds and principles of that nature 
which is discovered to us in them ; and which, whether it 
shows itself in strength or in weakness, in its greater or 
more beautiful qualities, or in its wildest disorder, still 
draws us by a strong instinctive love towards the manifes- 
tations of that living spirit of humanity to which we feel at 
every moment our own to be related. But the knowledge 
we can personally acquire, the intimacy into which we can 
thus enter with our species, is insuj6&cient and unsatisfac- 
tory, because it is restrained within the narrow circle in 
which we ourselves move and observe. History alone sub- 
jects Man to our knowledge in all, conditions and circum- 
stances. States of existence, the most widely separated in 
nature, are here brought together under our inspection. 
Circumstances the most dissimilar to those comprehended 
by our own experience are delineated ; and the human spi- 
rit in the midst of them, unfolded or perverted as it has 
been by their agency, or impenetrable as in its stronger 
character it hajs shown itself, on one side to their benign, 
on the other to their noxious influence, is given to our con- 
templation. Tliis, then, is one daim of history on our in- 
terest, that it makes known to us our nature in its fullest 
extent and capacity, — an interest which addresses its^, in 
the fi% at places to the feelings merely ; but which gives to 
history, as furnishing authentic matter of the knowledge 
of human character, an especial title to the regard of the 
more intellectual mind, either exercising its sagacity in prac- 
tical acquaintance with men, or enlightening its philosophy 
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by the more extended and profounder speculative study of 
their nature. For either investigation, the delineations 
which history furnishes of its subject, appear to be abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

A second kind of interest, from a source altogether dif- 
ferent, is that which is found in the greater actions of his- 
tory, from their grandeur as objects to our imagination; 
and from that strong emotion which always takes posses- 
sion of us while we witness the progress of events, momen- 
tous in their consequences to those who have part in them. 
While these great births of the times that are gone by are 
called up again before us in living representation, we are 
affected as at the acting of some mighty drama. The high 
personages that present themselves,— the proud and dear 
interests which are in agitation,-— the boldness and strength 
of the passions, which are springs of the action,— and the 
awful unfolding of events which move on under the con* 
etraint of a power, over which those who feel the results 
have no control, — all have that kind of sublimity to our con* 
ception, and of pathetic interest to our hearts, which we are 
accustomed to find on the tragic stagey and if with less tre- 
pidation of passion, yet with far deeper and more solemn 
power from their reality. Here, as in looking on that ficti- 
tious and fabled action, we are shaken with expectation and 
sympathy. Strong conception, transforming our mind to the 
likeness of those who are partakers in what is done, we feel 
their uncertainty, arid are able to look forward with hope 
and fear, as under a suspended fate, to the long-de<?ided 
issues of which we too have long known the decision. Spec- 
tators, not participating in the trani^action by any personal 
interest, we are yet engaged in it by our imagination, by our 
capacity of being moved with ideal passions, and touched 
with the warmest affection for men with whom we are ut- 
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terly unconnected, with the hveliest concern in what befals 
them : — Love, pity, admiration, joy, anger, and resentful hate, 
mixing their emotion in our bosoms, as if we ourselves -w^re 
struggling and at hazard in the doubtful fortunes that shift 
before our eyes, and were bound in ties of strong relation to 
those who do but show themselves to us for a moment, and 
disappear. 

Another species of interest which may be marked as he- 
dging more or less to all historical narrative, is that w^hich 
discovers itself in its strongest and most peculiar character 
with respect to national history. The regards of the human 
being attach themselves with peculiar fondness to the race of 
which he himself is sprung. Their fortunes— their virtues 
touch him, not merely by the perpetuated benefits which may 
flow down from them upon himself, but on their own ao- 
count, by the union he feels with them in the tie of kindred, 
exulting in their glory, and acknowledging a participation by 
affection in their prosperous successes and in their misfor- 
tunes. Even unimportant incidents, which relate to ancestry 
and kindred, have a seeming importance ; perhaps because 
they impart something of life and reality to a connexion felt 
otherwise as too undefined, and offer visible forms on which 
that indeterminate affection may fix itself, which, awake and 
alive in the human breast, seeks indulgence and gratification. 
Many of the recollections of national history owe their value 
to such feelings merely. In the same manner, the bare enu- 
meration of reigns, names, and dates of events, are a part of 
history which all nations have been solicitous to preserve, 
not so much from any more tboughtfiil and intelligent inte- 
rest which might be connected 'with them, but simply as in 
these there was preserved a Memory of the past; and the 
•voluntary relinquishment of that memory, barren and unin- 
Btructive as it might be, was understood by them as the wil- 
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ling consignment to oblivion and annihilation of a fame of 
which they were the proper depoaitaries and guardians ; at 
if^ while some relics of old renown survived on the tongues 
and in the minds of men, the past national existence were in 
some sort prolonged; and to surrender it to forgetfulness 
were to destroy those poor remains of great departed life 
which time and mortaUty had spared. This feeling, quick 
and strong in human bosoms in certain simpler states of so- 
ciety, seems to be the priivciple in our nature which gave 
origin to history. When the subjects of remembrance are 
such as draw to themselves eager and generous affections, so 
that proud or glowing emotions may blend with national re- 
collections, d)is reverence of the preceding times of a pec^ 
pie assumes a more vivid and a loftier character. But the 
strong, original, elementary feeling, out of which history 
arose, is not this nobler pride and more impassioned love, 
but the simple zeal for the preservation of the past, as if to 
lose it were to part with something out of actual existence, 
and to incur a dereliction of duties involved in the relaticnir 
ship of blood. But thi^ zeal of which we are made capable 
for the memory of the race from which our being is drawn, 
is not necessarily confined to that section of mankind in 
which we chance to be numbered. It extends itself, as our 
thought and our heart enlarges, to the whole of the vast 
kindred of human beings. Here is our family; and thda the 
race of which we are sprung ; and we are able to feel, willi 
respect to the events of the history of entire humankind, that 
singular interest which is drawn from the relation in which 
we stand to men, as being of their blood. We can feel our- 
selves partakers, under the bond of consanguinity, in their 
personal interests, and standing as the natural guardians of 
their fame. There is not a people of all those into which 
mankind has divided, which does not seem by this right of 
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kindred to have a title to our knowledge and remembrance ; 
nor do we ever explore the wreck of antiquity without feel- 
ing on this ground a regret for the ravages which time has 
made in the memory of nations. - 

The relation in which the human being feels himself to 
stand to those who have preceded him, is, on anoliier 
ground, the source of a lively, personal interest : inasmuch 
as from the whole of the past he feels a derivation of influ- 
ence and power upon himself. His individual state of ex- 
istence is the complex result, almost it might be said, of all 
former events of the woiid. The enjoyments which life 
spreads around him, all the powers that are offered to his 
hand, are effects gathered from long-preceding times ; and, 
Utde as this is suggested to our thoughts while we feel and 
use the wealth of our life, it is not possible for us to open 
the pages of history without being reminded in the strongest 
manner of this connexion between the present and the past. 
We see events proceeding which move and shake whole 
nations, and are at once aware that their stUl-continuing 
result is one of the many elements which concur to make up 
our manifold existence. What wide, fearful, end tempestu- 
ous migrations have prepared the cradle of our birth, and 
singled out for us the spot of the earth on which we first 
drew breath! — ^Ask how the language was framed which 
we speak? — By invasion, and revolution, and the subjuga- 
tion of nations. Let us trace up to their origin ri^ts, of 
which the enjoyment is familiar and necessar}^ to us as our 
hourly breath; and through what scenes are we led! — 
Scaffolds streaming with blood in one age, — ^warlike chiefs 
confederated in rebellion in another,— and, in former times, 
which remote darkness shuts up, bold, haughty tribes, 
treading earth and sea in the pride of their fearless power, 
must all conjoin to explain why each of us walks free on 
lus native soil. Science, letters, manners,— none of them 
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are Understood while we look upon them merely as they 
are. Follow them back mto time,**^-see nations disturbed 
with their production, — and we know something of the re*- 
lation in which the human species stands to the blessings 
which it enjoys. It was said, not too boldly, that those 
who fought at Marathon, Thermopylae, and Salamis, bled 
in defence of the civilization of modem Europe. One might 
say, that the feeling which in this manner connects us with 
the past, is that of even a selfish interest ; since the want 
of it in any man would imply an inadequate sense of the 
good which he enjoyed. What must we think of a well- 
bom and well-educated inhabitant of a country like our 
own, to whom the history of hberty, of religious emancipa- 
tion, of knowledge, literature, and social refinement, has 
nothing personally afiecting or interesting ? 

To minds of higher contemplation, there is an attraction 
of another sort in the past story of mankind. The great 
course of that history, with its slow changes and mighty re- 
volutions, shows, to the philosophic observer of nature, her 
proudest offspring, a being endowed with faculties of the 
noblest order, — going forth on his eventful destiny to sub- 
due a world, — advancing himself by efforts infinitely varied 
and incredible,— sstruggling: to accomplish his high allot- 
ment, — inventing arts, — ^fixing laws,— founding empires. 
From earliest to latest time he watches and follows his 
progress in this astonishing career. To the moral contem- 
plator of the universe, the same story shows a being en- 
dowed for virtue or for crime : — ^in the various development 
of his powers, — ^in his everchanging course, — in his most 
daring and gigantic achievements,— carrying with him 
throughout the impress of his moral nature. In all the 
troubled motion and confounding vicissitudes of the world, 
— in the pomp of its dazzling triumphs, — ^in the consterna- 
tion of its fierce reverses, — ^this essential and characteristic 
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constitation of the human soul — ^its moral being- — is never 
hid from the eye of wise observation, for it is interwoven 
with all his fortunes. Great states rise up by power in the 
mind itself of a people, decaying as that mind decays. In 
prosperous — ^in adverse estate, — ^this moral essence shows 
itself as the paramount agent of good and ill,— either raising 
up or consoling,— -either casting down or punishing in the 
midst of prosperity, — him who is never weak while this 
spirt is imaintained, — never strong i^hen it is violated. What 
can be more suited to the speculations of the highest philo- 
sophy than to follow the unfolding of the destinies of the 
world by the agencies of causes which lie buried in the hu- 
man soul ? What can more solemnly affect the moral 
heart than to see man, a creature of good and evil, strong 
in his virtue, though wicked power smite him from the 
earth, weak and miserable in his guilt, while he sits upon 
its throne. 

In strong principles then of our nature are laid the grounds 
of our interest in the records of human history. If, in our- 
selves, we find no experience of such an interest, we have 
reason to argue, either that these prmciples have not, in our 
' minds, attained their due strength, or that, from some cause, 
those records iiave never been presented to, us in the man- 
ner suited to affect those feelings. Something may perhaps 
be ascribed to our own fault, and something to that of our 
writers. It may be doubted if the memory of the past can 
ever have its full interest, except to those who read with 
something of a productive imagination, and a mind either 
stored from ample observation of human nature, or rich, at 
least, in the capacity of feelings th^t must be supplied to 
animate the actions which are read ; for the facts that are 
told have not their own passion expressed, — ^they were 
results of passion. But thai to understand them, the mind 
must now re-produce to itself, vivifying by imparted emotion 
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the simple narrative of the historian. But it must also be 
acknowledged, that many, perhaps the greater part of his- 
torical writers, have assisted to divest this part of literature 
of its natural attraction. They have not wrttien under the 
force of those simple, great, primary feelings, which give 
their proper and strong interest to related events,— they 
have written as partisans, as philosophers, as rhetoricians ; 
— few with great and manly feeling, desiring simply to pre- 
sent a faithful record of what men have done and suffered, 
and of what they have been. The mere truth of high events, 
the story of mens' actions, and the recital of their words, 
is all that is necessary to engage us ; then we can find our 
own interest. We wish only to have its object set before 
us. If this is not done, no genius of speculation or of elo- 
quence can compensate to us the essential defect of compo- 
sition ; and the splendour of the fairest passage of historic 
writing is without value, in comparison with the simplest 
fragment of reality which it preserves. 



COUNTRY LIFE. 

Our forefathers lived in the country, the natural home of 
man, who is the child of the earth, and never does much 
good when he tries to escape from the embraces of his mother. 
It may seem very idle to enter into the Arcadian story of ru- 
ral happiness and innocence, but is it a story without truth ? 

As Nature lias bom man an animal^ she seems to have 
provided, in the first place, in the life she has created for 
him, for his animal welfare. The air she gives him to 
breathe, — ^the earth she has spread out for his vigorous feet, — 
the simple food which she has made tastefiil to his uncor- 
rapted palate, — ^the calm sound sleep she sends down firom 
he silent skies, — are prepared in benediction upon his natu- 
ral life ; — from all of which he withdraws himself when he 
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escapes from her scenes. To breathe, to walk, to eat, to 
sleep, are natural enjoyments to the offspring of* Nature. 
How often does each become a separate torment to the un- 
natural son who has severed himself from her ! The power- 
ful races , of men are formed under the hand of Nature, where 
the land is yet but half-tamed by civilization. Even in civi- 
lized countries, the children of the soil are still their strength. 
Man is best nursed on the lap of his mother Earth ; and the 
pride of his race fades within the breath of cities. 

See next what is the effect upon his mind. It is a calmer 
life ; — the tranquillity of all things around him, — ^the deep 
repose of inanimate nature,»-the quiet happiness of all the 
living creatures*— *the peaceful avocations that are proceeding 
around him,— and, to himself, the mere even tenor and still 
flow of every day's existence, — ^all breathe over his spirit a 
continual calm ; — they did so, at least, with a former age, to 
those whose hearts were wedded to ihe quiet lot for which 
they lived. Our own are drawn so stron^y to a busier life, 
—our desires are so mingled in the strife of the world, — ^that 
the spirit flies from the seat of peace to mingle in the world 
we have left; and we hardly know how deep a quiet reigns 
around, while our bosoms contain their own springs of agita- 
tion. We are disturbed with ambition, and are unfitted for 
the lot of peace. If it were not so, — ^if we could be indeed 
at home in these quiet scenes, — ^we might feel the power of 
this tranquillity very deeply in the temper of our spirits. 0, 
if we could escape from that feverish world, and live to the 
peace of our own hearts, how much might we find of en- 
joyment which has now forsaken us ! 

There is a wakeful observation of a thousand little touches 
on our senses, which could not be felt amidst the thronging 
sensations of ardent life; and pleasure springs up in the bo- 
som in eager play, and with a sort of grateful response to the 
moat insignifioant objects that seek to solicit it. The senses, 
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the fancy, aad even the reasoning intelligence, are awake to 
the observation of pleasures natural and inherent, feeding 
even the deeper happiness of the mind, and strengthening its 
strong affections with their constant gentle supply. It be- 
comes not only tenderer ; but the more solemn thoughts and 
feelings which visit at times every human mind, — which be- 
long to its nature and condition, and are a necessary part both 
of its wisdom and its virtue, — are known in the seasons of 
silence and solitude. The hurry of the world shuts them out 
from the soul ; but when there is silence in the mind, — when 
the heart rests, — when the hush of the wprld has breathed 
over the spirit, — when the mind, self-left, feels itself in its 
loneliness — then is its hour of contemplation ! 

The indulgence of the natural pleasure, impressed upon 
our senses by the common elements of nature, in their 
simplest appearances, seems to be one of the important en- 
joyments provided for us, and clings round the extinction of 
imagination in old age. It breaks in upon us in the midst of 
the cares and passions that possess the strong activity of 
manhood, and never falls on the unprepared heart without 
surprising it into remembrance of purer, loftier existence. 

When we walk abroad in Nature, we go not as artists to 
study her scenes, but as her children to rejoice in her beauty. 
The breath of the air, the blue of the unclouded sky, the 
shining sun, and the green softness of the unflpwered turf 
beneath our feet, are all that we require to make us feel that 
we are transported into a region of delights. We breathe 
and tread in a pure untroubled world, and the fresh clear 
delight that breathes round our senses seems to bathe our 
spirits in the innocence of Nature. 

Beyond this simplicity of pleasure, there is an enjoyment 
of Nature of a very different kind, which takes strong hold 
of the imagination, and may be said to partake of the charac- 
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ter of passion. It is ** a pleasure high and turbulent,'* which, 
seeking the greater scenes of Nature, and their more power- 
ful appearances, seems to owe its enjoyment to something 
that is disclosed to the mind in the signs it contemplates. It 
is not that we have found a world which seems fitted to re- 
ceive our steps, and to cherish our happiness, — it is not that 
we have prized a solitude which secludes us from the world 
of life ; — ^but the aspects on which we look breathe a spirit, 
— the characters we read speak a language which, mysteri- 
ous and obscurely intelligible as they are, draw us on with 
an eager and undefined desire. In shapes and sounds of fear, 
— ^in naked crags, — gulfs, — precipices, — ^torrents that have 
rage without beauty, — desolate places, — ^there is to that tem- 
per of mind an attractive power. All speak in some way to 
the spirit, and raise up in it new and hidden emotion, which, 
even when mingled with pain, it is glad to feel ; for such emo- 
tion makes discovery to it of its own nature, and the interest 
it feels so strongly springs up from and returns into itself. 

The pleasure which is experienced firom contemplating 
natural scenery, with an eye accustomed to observe and 
study beauty, appears to be distinct from the natural tif^d sim- 
ple pleasures now described, and in some degree even adverse 
to them ; for in that observation of beauty there is blended a 
species of intellectual cultivation ; and the discernment which 
is used is not a mere natural endowment, but owes its skill 
to the interposition of art. Those simpler pleasures breathe 
over the mind like the spring-gale, or the storm awakening 
it to consciousness of the all-powerful presence of Nature ! 
But the skilful obser\'ation of the experienced eye, subjects 
Nature, in some form, to the mind ; and, while it kindles in 
it the sense of its own intelligence, separates it from the do- 
minion of the objects of its contemplation. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES PECULIAR TO THE DIFFER- 
ENT STATIONS AND CONDITIONS OF LIFE. 

Bbsidbs the comforts and pleasures possessed in com- 
mon by all human beings, resulting from the structure of 
the human mind, and arising from the external sources of 
Nature in her rich variety of beauty and benefit, there are 
comforts and pleasures peculiar to the many and diversified 
ranks and situations of life. 

A very little consideration of the subject will satisfy us, 
that whatever benevolent theorists may desire or anticipate 
to the contrary, in the present state of society, — in the pre- 
sent state of the human mind, — a diversity of ranks and 
conditions is inevitable. We hear it is so in the most un- 
civilized and barbarous countries: we see it is so in the 
most civilized and best informed. In fact, do not the dis- 
tinctions of wealth and poverty,' — of power and vassalage,-«> 
that divide every, community, result from the construction of 
the human mind? The strong must ^in an ascendancy over 
the weak; the industrious and enterprising must rise above 
the indolent and timid ; the wise must be superior to the ig- 
norant; the active and ambitious must govern, directly or 
indirectly, the sluggish and the quiescent. 

Were it possible to imagine a community originating on 
temis of perfect equality, the above named distinctions of 
character miist shortly introduce gradations of ranks and 
possessions. Power would be usurped by the strong and 
the bold, and homage conceded by the feeble and the timid. 
Wealth would be accumulated by the industrious, and dissi- 
pated and lost by the careless and the profuse. Thus sub- 
ordinatk)!! seems a natural consequence of social life and 
human nature* In permitting this variety of station and 

N 
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{HToperty among his creatures, the Great Author of Nature 
designed equally the felicity of all, and therefore ordained 
that happiness should he independent of wealth and statitiin. 
We have already seen, that from the heart of man arise the 
principal powers of the enjoyment of man ; that, cooseqnent- 
ly, haiH^iness is an internal principle^ little, if at all, dspeod* 
eni on exAemal drcumstances. We hare already d^eraoiiied, 
tluiit Tirtue ^stat ensure mental peace if not mental gaiety, 
lOMler great worldly trials and vicissitudes, and vendier even 
a state of poverty and obscurity cheerful and satisfadory. 
We have also seen reason to believe, that without virtue, 
no condition of worldly prosperity can procuie pure and real 
SDjoyment. 

Our hearts tell us, that it is only by the ezertioh of amia- 
Ue afieetions, that we taste happiness; and our reason as- 
Wtacea us, that these amiable affections may be eterted by the 
most insignificant, and the most indigent. 

If Uvese remarks are just, we shafi be home out in the 
•pinion, that all conditions of life possess in common the 
principal means of happiness. We will now pvooeed to 
inquire, what are die peculiar advantages that are attached 
m peculiar oarcumstances! 

MAKKIAGB AHO CBI.I8ACY. 

Marriage and cehbacy have each its appropriate comferts. 
Marriage, hy ei^rging the circle of doties, and increasing 
^ ties of affection, gives more scope fyr the exmtioB of 
idrtue, and a wider play to the feelings. But by the Mg. 
mentelicA «f responsibility and anxiety, (duties so impo^ 
mot, hnd tBs>so endearing, mwi ineritaUy Induce,) it finds 
« oonnlierpoise dfiofr its joys. 

Oriiba^ has «o boast of tnmqaittity uninvnded l^y family 
leisure uninterrupted by pMental dutte, the «eer 
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power to wfll and todo, the lew biaMed Uberty of dnpouDg^rf 
tiiDe and- money ; in short, eelibacy admits the fiiUer ioduk 
genoe of selfish propensities; marriage requires a strieter 
attention to social claims. Each state has assuredly its ad- 
vantages; but, as in the s^le of merit and of eonsequeni 
hfl^{Mnes8, we find the social virtues, the social afiectioos, the 
most difiusiTe of general good, we are led to conclude that 
marriage, as the more social, is the more felicitous, and the 
more respectable condition. But even here, we find that it 
is not wholly in the situation, but the manner in which the 
situation is used, that its superiority is determined. Mar- 
riage, ind^, gives a wider power of usefiilness and enjoy* 
ment, but it cannot inevitably produce greater usefiilness 
and eiijo3rment. Married people may indulge in habits of 
seclusion, and misanthropy, and selfish gratification, and 
be o6ld and insensible to the many claims upon them. The 
unmarried, on the contrary, by profiting by all the ooca- 
sions of usefulness and enjoyment they possess, may h«noe, 
by many degrees, be the more useful and happy; so that, 
coming again to the conclusion of general welfare, we may 
perhaps venture to decide, that there is as much single as 
married happiness in the world. 

THB RICH. 

The opulent, rendered so by hereditary wealth, or ac- 
quired riehes, throi^h the superiority of their fortune attain 
a certain degree of consideration. The power of tasting every 
gratification, selfish or social,, that money can procure, is 
theirs. The patronage of merit, and the encouragement of 
talent, are also theirs; and, above all advantages, to them is 
extensively given the bliss of blessing others. They can 
indulge, in its purest and highest form, the transport <^ 
turning want and poverty into plenty and comfort, of ohe- 
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risliing the friendless and 'fatherless, and of ^^makoig the 
widow's heart sing for joy.'* Rich as life is in occasions of 
enjoyment, the moments marked by acts of g^nutne charity^ 
of extensive beneficence, outweigh them all. So it is that 
we are courted to deeds most beneficial to general welfinne, 
and to the preservatioQ of the equilibrium of good, by the 
allurements of the strongest internal satisiaction-^he ap- 
plauding whispers of conscience ^ — the highest bli^s the heart 
d*nian can taste. 

TAB ^BARNBD. 

To the learned and mentally endowed, a difl^rent, bat 
net less extensive, not less luxurious range of enjoyment, is 
open* Without the aid of rank, they can rise to superiority 
o[ fimie; without the assistance of riches, they can dispense 
essential benefits. -Whilst their powers of mind provide a 
rich intelfectual gratification for themselves, and, elevatii^ 
them to a certain consideration in sodety, ensure to them 
the respect and admiration of its members, their various dis- 
coveries and improvements in arts and sciences scatter bene^ 
fits on every class of the community, extending and varying 
the means of comfort and luxury, and multiplying the re- 
sources of nourishment and accommodation. 

^ ^ THB POOR. 

The lowly, circumscribed in ambition,— the poor, con- 
fined by fortune, — ^the unlearned, limited in intellect,?-^have, 
yet, each their powers of happiness. Ignorant of the splen- 
dour of rank, of the profusion of wealth, of the elegancies 
of mind,' they cannot justly envy what they cannot justly 
appreciate. If undecked with the pomp of greatness, they 
are safe from its temptations and its trials; if unendowed 
with the power of performing acts of extended beneficence 
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and fiberality, they are yet poflsesaed of the means of con* 
ferribg the sinaller gifU of bounty, and of tasting the sweet 
emotions resulting from generosity and compassion : though 
coarse the humble peasant's food, it is as welcome to an ap» 
petite quickened by labour, as luxurious viands to pampered 
palates : though plain his garment, it is as warm, and sits at 
easy, as the embroid^:ed robes of monarchs : though h<»nely 
his straw roof, it yields as prized a shelter, and oflen boasts 
as dear a scene of dcxnestic hilarity and peace, as the cost- 
liest roofe can cover; though he knows little, that little is 
suflicient for virtue and happiness. He understands his duty 
to his God and to his neighbour; be is acquainted with an 
avocation, by which he is rendered an useful member of the 
oonunUnity; he runs his simple course with fidelity and in« 
nooence; he dies, and leaves to his children a name without 
reproach. Many are the human beings who live thus ob- 
scure, serviceable, and contented — who die, guiltless and 
uncomplaining. Who shall deny the happiness of such a 
state of mortal existence ! Who shall presume to deny the 
claim of such charax^rs to distinction in a state of immor- 
tality! 

tax KiDniaNO cxjlss of sooxett* 
The class that intervenes between the two illustrated^-- 
the middling class of society ,-<-is generally pronounced as 
more rich than any other, in talent, in virtue, and in happl^ 
ness. Bqually remote from the embarrassments of poverty, 
md the intoxication of wealth, yet possessing the exemp- 
tion from high responsibiKty of the formerr and sharing the 
means of intellectual improvement with the latter, the state 
of mediocrity seems tti ofler more occasions for the display 
of virtue and talent, more security lor content and tranqoil* 
lity. 

n2 
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Those who fill this desirable departroent should theref<»e 
yery gratefully acknowledge their good fortune, and very 
earnestly profit by it. It is principally in this class that 
the professors of arts necessary to the welfare of. in<Myidual9 
and societies are found — ^lawyers, physicians, divines, sailors, 
and soldiers. 

THE LAWYER. 

The time is past, when an ungenerous odium was cast in 
general on the professors of law. Plays, farces, and novels 
have ceased to level indiscriminate censtire on the members 
of this body ; and the " Latitats" and " Vampires" of former 
days no longer appear in the drama and romance. A more 
liberal taste pervades the present age; writers depict law- 
yers as honest and learned, because they observe that they 
are so. Thus it may be that the increased virtue and wis* 
dom, or rather the increased number of virtuous and wise 
men who follow this profession in our time, have rescued it 
from reproach. 

In the present state c^the civilized world, when so many 
opposing interests are struggling for ascendancy, when such 
multiplied claims for property exist, it is absolutely neces- 
sary some power should be instituted to check the encroach- 
ments of strength and cunning, and to defend the interests 
of the weak and artless; and that laws should subsist fcMr 
the distribution of justice, and for the trial and punishment 
of oflfences. That such laws are often disgraced by its dis- 
pensers, and abused and misinterpreted by its professors, is 
but one among many proofs of the insufficiency of all hu- 
man establishments— the infinnity of human nature. But 
because errors creep into the system, it does not follow that 
the system is unnecessary, or virtually «|efective* The 
warmth of fire is essential to oomfort, but to be so, it must 
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be judiciously used, and oonfiiied within due hounds. Be- 
cause it admits of mischieyous application, and sometimes 
bursts through its limits, it is not therefore to be always de^ 
spised or feared. 

When the difficulty and labour of the study of law is 
considered, the attainment of any degree of celebrity must 
entitle the professor so distinguished to a nK^e than com* 
mon share of praise for his application and ability. When 
the many temptations to fraud and chicanery to which its 
professors are continually exposed are remembered, an ho* 
nourable and upright discharge of its duties must claim 
peculiar respect and approbation. / The learned Blackstone 
ably explains th^ importance of this study, and earnestly 
recommends some knowledge of judicial polity to form part 
of the education of youth. 

Perhaps no profession demands such close application, and 
is so dry and weary in its initiation; but when a certain de- 
gree of knowledge is acquired, no doubt the consciousness 
of intelligence in so abstruse a study must be proportionally 
delightful. Besides t^ie agreeable, emotions ever attendant 
on increase of knowledge, there must be peculiar gratifica- 
tion accompanying a branch of learning which teaches how 
to protect the feeble and friendless from the despotism of the 
powerful, and to guard the. rights of th^ poor from the tyran* 
ny of the opulent* - The more slippery the path, the more 
laudable the, firmness that steadily pursues it: the more ab- 
struse and intricate the just dispenscution^of its institutes, the 
more admirable the talent that skilfully winds the maze, 
and through confusion and perplexity produces clearness 
and order* 

But it is afler a long suit delayed by its complexity and 
ooatr»riety of interests, after hours of nocturnal application 
and diurnal study,, after many vieiasitudes of ftar and hope. 
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o€ dfeaded dtaoomfiture and anticipated TidDiy, it is then 
that Buooess, complete and definite, overpays the counsel's 
toil: — then, when eloquence has prosperously advocated the 
cause of misfortune, rescued the oppressed from the grasp ci 
the oppressor, warded off the shafts of satire and malice, or 
snatched a hapless victim from unmerited punishment, then 
it is that the professors of law fod the dignity and the felici* 
ty it confers* It, is in such moments, when law and equity, 
reason and humanity, triumph together, that all the fttigue 
of study, all the labour of application, is overpaid; — ^when 
conscience echoes the applause of the multitude, and rouses 
in man a just appreciation of his intellectual powers. 

THB FHT8ICIAN. 

The profession of medicine, though it demands a course 
of study often painful to the delicacy and wounding to the 
feelings, rewards ^he i^udent through the very medium by 
which he is pained. DistreaAng and oflfensive as must be 
the view of human sufiering, yet the anticipation of acquir- 
ing a power of relieving and removing this sufiering, must 
conduce to assuage the distress of the student, whilst a con* 
sciousness of already possessing this healing power must 
render the labours of ^he pivctitioner gratifying rather than 
harassing. The disgust experienced on behdding wounds, 
bruises, and dislooEitions, is very soon ameliomted by the 
reconciling influence of habit, which ever kindly interferes, 
to blunt the edge of painful emotions: whibt the insight thus 
gained into a' most important and most interesting science, 
the science of anatomy, must more than compensate for such 
occasional annoyance. I have often thought that medical 
pmetitioners have one advantage peculiar to jthemselves, one 
highly interesting to every benevolent disposition-^a more 
thorough knowledge of the natoral character, kom the de. 
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tecti<»i of many latent good qualities. In the hours of sick- 
ness, pain or languor, the real temper peeps forth — the veil 
of studied courtesy and artificial manners is cast aside, and 
g^uine traits of character are exposed. Disease and suf- 
fering often bring into action qualities, of which the indi- 
vidual was before thought incapable. Many who appear 
frivolous, petulant,«nd imbecile in the intercourse of ordina- 
ry life, ^ the moment of trial evince a firmness, a patience, 
a fortitude, highly creditable to themselves, and most grati- 
fying to those around th^oi; not only as proving the exist- 
ence of so much virtue, but givmg assurance that much more 
exists in the human heart, which only requires proper occa- 
sions to be disfdayed. - 

There are few medical men that have not had to notice 
this metamorphosis. of. character — a metamorphosis that de- 
notes the secret resources of the mind^ and proves it is en- 
dowed with faculties adapted to every trial. 

In the attendants of the invalid, as well as in the invalid, 
such transformations are common. Mcmy men who seem, 
in casual society, to be stern, unpitying, and selfish, by the 
sick couqh of a friend or relative display the most opposite 
qualities-— aie there mild, compassionate, and disinterested. 
Many females, who, in public scenes, appear absorbed in 
dress, vanity, and amusement, in the chamber of disease 
evince the purest self-devotion : negligent of attire, and in- 
di^rent to every selfish pleasure, they watch with tender- 
ness and patience the vicissitudes of infectious and offensive 
disease, and wholly forget self, in the generous emotions of 
pity .and sympathy. 

Nor are such developments of character, such traks of 
merit, uninstructive. They give maty a searching lesson; 
they show how possible it is for the gentler affections to 
prevail over the harsher passions; that where there is an 
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bctiiMtioD, there 18 a pover of beings ainiable. Tlieyduecl 
to mom candid tiowb of buman nature, and enooaraige tin 
hope, that much latent merit eziats where little is shown. 

Tel more important is the lesson given by the fina^ stmg- 
(^ of sinking mortality. Mr. Addison, as a last kindnem 
to his young friend, Ijxtd Warwick, sent lor him to behold 
his death. "^ See bow a Christian can dieT was the toudi- 
ing and impressive appeal of the dying Christian. Who 
could contemplate such a scene, could hear the accents of 
pious resignation, see the glanoe of religious hope, mark the 
triumph of &ith, and not be ready to exclaim, ^* May my lat* 
ter end be like bis f^ Such an apostrophe must awaken the 
mind to a consideration, how such peace may be attained; 
and hence the foundation of good resolutions, and schemes 
of amendment, be laid. But I forbear to enlarge upon the 
interest of such scenes*-«cenes too saicred for casual notice, 
and which ought only to be dwelt upon in the hour of sober 
meditation, when, acting as a stimulus to emulation, or a 
pledge of confidence, they may be recalled with instructiTe 
influence. 

Yet another peculiar gratificaticHi bel<»ig8 to the medical 
practitioner. When skill has successfully counteracted the 
effects of disease, and restored to vigour the debilitated frame, 
no trivial self-gratulation must ensue. To behold a form, 
lately agoniseed by pain, soothed to ease, — to receive the in« 
telligent glances of an eye revived from stupor or delirium, 
*-4o watcb the gradual convalescence of a frame emei^ng 
from debility and emaciation, these speak direct to the heart, 
and twine round science her fairest wreath. Not one, but 
many, comforted; not one, but many, rescued. Parents, 
children, friends,— -on each, on all, the rays of gladness dart, 
and th^Mse reflect their concentrated beams on the bumble 
instrument <^ their rejoicings. The alternations of hope 
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and fewr may be sustaiaed with equaniiirity, tbe aknniDg 
progress of diaeaae any be watched with calmnesB, iU (atal 
issue may be aaticipated with compoaure; but what heart 
can meet, uomoved, thetoiicbing moment of lenving hope, 
trfaen a ix>Ueeted family stand trembling around, to catch the 
deciding judgment of the medBcal attendant? To him how 
pteciouB such a moaoentl how replete with exquisite delight I 

THB CUBROTXAir. 

Eminently as each of these professions dispense selfish 
gratificaiion, and increase general welfare, the dignified dass 
of the clergy claim still hig^r consideration. While the 
fi>rmer administer to the wants of the body, the latter sup* 
ply the deficiencies of the spirit ; the one healing the defects 
of the perishing frame, the other soothing and invigorating 
the immortal soul. Can its eminence above air other pro- 
fesfdons be more luminously^ more distinctly marked I 

The conscientious pastor, who faithfully and judiciously 
fulfils his office, must find himself the source of extended 
peace and virtue. The healthy, he exhorts to grateful en- 
joyment, general benevolence, and habits of tranquillity and 
order. To the sick, he dispensss pity and kindness, ofiers 
religious ccHisolation, and urges .patience and forbearance. 
In the guilty, he watches the aitemations of despair and 
remorse, seizes the moment of humility and self-reproach, 
and gradually awakens the deluded spirit to a just sense of 
its errors; incites to repentance by the promises of pardon 
and mercy, and directs to the means by which repentance 
shall he perfected, and a new course oommenoed. In the 
season of affliction, he appmaehes the mourner, soflens the 
ravings of distraction, Itills the anguish of r^ret, mitigates 
the feeling of desolation, and, carefully watching the period 
of letuming reason, pours into the isoul the cordial of reli- 
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gious hope; — ^hopes founded on the immortality that is to 
reunite divided friends — the eternity during which that re- 
union shall be enjoyed. 

Such are the sacred but pleasing duties with which die 
pastor dignifies his station, and, catching the inspiration of 
the moment, feels in himself the hopes he would instil. The 
intense enthusiasm of ^uch feelings is indeed transient, but 
the glow they leave in the awakened bosom is permanent; 
it remains long unimpaired, to isanctify every other emo- 
tion. 

The inimitable pen of Dr. Goldwmtli hite pourtrayed, in 
his Country Clergynban, the rural pastor just what he ought 
to be, just what he can be. — ^ 

' Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for^wer, 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour; 
Far other aims his heart had learnt to prize, 
More skilled to raise the wretched, than to rise. 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

* « « « « « 

Thvs to relieve the wretched was his pride, 

And even his failings leaned to virtue's side; 

But in his duty prompt at ev*ry call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all. 

And as a bird each fond endearment tries. 

To tempt its new-fledged ofGrpfmg to the skies, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way, . 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt and pain, by turns dismayed, 

The reverend champion stood. 

At ehureh, with mee> and nnaffi»eted grace, 

His.looks adorned the venerable place; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with doable sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

The concluding beautiful and celebrated ^ihiie is as just as 
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it is charming. A pastor, such as is here described, whatever 
the cares and vexations that oppress his bosom, must pos- 
sess a sunshine of the mind, that no worldly ills can dissi- 
pate or shroud. 

The nervous pen of Cowper has depicted the city preacher 
with equal terseness and spirit. — 

Simple, grave, sincere; 
In doctrine uncorrupt, in language plain ; 
And plain in manner ; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture ; much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly, that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too. Afiectionate in look, 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men. 
Behold the picture — Is it like ? 

I forbear to copy the rest of this passage, not because I 
deny its truth, but because I wish to confine my remarks to 
what ought to be — to what, in short, can only render the 
parish priest a character, respectable, useful, and happy •> 
Its duties rightly performed, and its advantages duly appre- 
ciated^ what other profession can boast such pure^ such pro- 
found gratification— *can oflfer such incitements, such oppor- 
tunities, such rewards for virtue. 

THB XABINER. 

The profession of a sailor hais something angularly fasci- 
mtting to young minds. The early emancipation from schools 
and domestic tutelage is not the least of its recommenda- 
. tions. The activity of its duties, the change of place, and 
variety of scene it induces; the continual succession of new 
objects, the entire novelty of its service from all former 
habits, and the bustle and spirit exhibited in its several oc- 

o 
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cttpatioDS, are «U powerfully attfactive. k indulges the two 
emodoDs most potent in yoatb— curioeity and enterprise. 
Roving from clime to clime, floating upon the vacit ocean, 
with one unbroken horizon of meeting sea and sky ; beneath, 
the glorious and restless expanse of waters ; «bove, the sub- 
lime, and resplendent, and illimitable ether — ^it is not won- 
derful that, in the incessant contemplation of the two noblest 
objects of creation, the mind should imbibe a kindred eleva- 
tion, and the spirit be invigorated to peculiar ardour and 
energy. The effect of winds and elemental war&re is be- 
held by the sailor in all its magnificence and diversity ; and 
the mingling consciousness of personal danger must raise 
admiration into awe. Imagination cannot do justice to the 
sublimity of such a scene, when roaring winds and rushing 
waves contend in fearful warfare, — ^when k>wering clouds 
join earth to heaven, and the lightning's quivering and tran- 
sient glare 1$ all that illuminates the portentous darkness, — 
when the terrific howl of the tempest, and the boisterous 
raging of the ocean, is heightened by the roar of thunder, 
and the crash of masts and cordage: ih such an hour, 
the terrible and sublime must^ usurp the soul, and preclude 
every milder emotion. But when the tempest is past, — 
when the undulating waves again flow tranquilly, — when 
the overarching^ether again serenely beams, and the mOd 
breeze floats past in tempered gales, those only who have 
known the previous horror, can so exquisitely feel the change 
-—so intensely enjoy the sweet returning calm. 

The pain of separating from loved friends, the harassing 
suspense of protracted absence, are richly overpaid by that 
most precious joy of life, the joy of reunion,"— a joy ever 
heightened in proportion to the anxiety, and vexation, and 
duration of the season of separation. ' 

The rough tar, who not only speeds from pole to pole, to 



colied the pvodooe of (bfctgn ooustries for the seryioe of his 
owB, but, at the risk of personal safety, guards the peace 
and honour of his natire shores, is a character ever entitled 
to r^ard and adminitioD ; and, in this country more espe- 
cially, cannot be too oor^ally noticed and proteded. 

THB SOUODBB. 

The soldier dares a yet nxwe adventurous fortune; Air 
he contends with man — man unregulated by the gracious 
ordination that controls winds and waters, and that, in the 
midst of warfare, is guided by mercy. 

There is little doubt but that the impetus of courage 
drowns the apprehensions of danger, and renders the war- 
rior forgetful that he is himself pervious to the wounds he 
inflicts on others* Borne along by a tumultuous rush of 
fedings, he springs into the hottest peril, unconscious of 
every emotion but the desire of conquest. He sees thoo- 
sands fall* around him, yet has no intruding thought, that 
he himself may shortly swell the list. Is death his fate— ^ 
moment, and it is past — ^be gains a deathless fame. But if 
life and conquest unite to bless the event, a hero only can 
depict a hero's joy! — ^How felt the victors of Waterioo!— 
The dispensers of peace to Europe! 

This is not the place, nor if it were, should I presume to 
assert an opinion on the propriety or necessity of war. The 
divisions of interest, the lust of dominion, the weakness of 
some, and the wickedness of others, render it, too often, 
aj^rently inevitable. But humanity must heave t sigh at 
a system so destructive to public and private happiness; f(»r, 
grateful as may be the feelings of the warrior, war must 
ever be contemplated as an evil. Humanity must earnestly 
long for the period, when national claims shall be adjusted 
by some great deliberative tribunals The idea of a Congress, 
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to winch every state, every kingdom shall send its del^ate, 
has been long since conceived. At such a meeting, every 
complaint to be preferred, and, by the conjoint talents of its 
membersy every question examined, and a final, unappeal- 
able award given. Thus would the world be at once rescued 
from the guilt and misery incidental to war. 

The advocates of the present sanguinary system urge its 
utility, in preventing a superabundant population. But is this 
argument just and defensible ? Is every portion of the habit- 
able globe cultivated? And are the portions under culture 
rendered as productive as possible? Are the immense re- 
sources of the sea exhausted? — resources, whose incalcula- 
ble power of subsistence, has more ofien been discussed than 
prosecuted. 

Do we not every where see Nature equal to meet the 
wants of the myriads of creatures' she produces? and shall 
she only fail in her provision for the noblest of her creatures 
—-man? Is not the astonishing population of China sus- 
tained by the remarkable fecundity of the soil, by the double 
crops which it annually throws forth? 

Is not the Incomprehensible Power, that created worlds, 
able to furnish the inhabitants of (me globe with befitting 
nourishment? Who shall limit the exertion of that powCT, 
or define the modes by which it shall adofMt new measures 
to new contingencies? ^ 

Shall Omnipotence need the vices of mankhid to aid His 
eflbrts? when, in one moment, he can turn deserts into fruit- 
ful lands, and bid the waves recede from the enriched soil, 
— K^ll up islands from amidst the expanse of waters, or 
command the earth to yield a threefold product; shall we 
impiously presume that, overlooking this choice of means^ 
he will prefer the paltry help of man? — ^that, in direct oppo- 
sition to every other law of Almighty superintendence, he 
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shall e^ct his ends, not by glorious and mercifiil means, 
but by the miseries and de^ructioa aT iiis. most eoiiobied» 
most favoured creatures? 



ON THE SEVERAL STJtGEM O^. UTC: 

Health, preserved by temperance, activity, and sleep, is 
that delightful state of the body, the comforts of which we 
all can justly appreciate. It is to be enjoyed at every stage 
of existence, and may in a certain degree be possessed to 
its closing scene. But there are advantages peculiar to the 
several periods of life, which may be agreeably and profit* 
ably enumerated, suggesting matter for grateful reflection, 
and useful consideration. The very recapitulation must be 
productive of gladdening convictions; and thus, in gaining 
a desired end, we must use pleasurable means. 

INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 

No one ever cast a glance on a >group of young cluldren, 
without being struck with the alertness of movement and 
buoyancy of spirits so perceptible in those gay little beings* 
Perpetually in motion, cmistantly mirthful, they seem equally 
incapable of satiety or fatigue. Frolic succeeds to frolic ; ~ 
the light laugh, the elastic spring, the busy fingers, all be- 
speak the joyous mind within. Difficulties are overcome 
as soon as discovered, cares forgotten as soon as felt* Over 
the infant bosom sorrow flits, as the summer cloud over the 
smiling meadow, casting a momentary gloom, soon chased 
by returning brightness, and leaving no trace behind. The 
innate elasticity possessed by babyhood, quickly restores the 
lightly oppressed heart to gaiety. Susceptible of sympathy, 
o2 
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of aflecticMi, of hope, the three principal avenues by which 
happiness enters the hunuin breast; insensible to malignity, 
to hatred, to despair, the three great inlets of misery, they 
are happy because they deserve to be so* 

Most people are ready to acknowledge the bliss of their 
early years, the cheering recollections of baby felicity. There 
are indeed who endeavour to substantiate the charge of pre- 
destined suffering, by remarking that the first indications of 
existence are expressed by a ciy. Infants haying no power 
of articulation, or rather not having sense to use the power 
of articulation, resort to tears to express their wants, and 
smiles to denote their satisfaction. This is their language, 
a cry is not therefore always the sign of sufiering ; it is 
more generally the indication of desire: and how soon do 
these tokens of uneasiness disappear, even before words can 
supply their place, and when by signs alone the joyous little 
being can explain its sensations* Who has not marked 
with delight the dumb expression of happiness, the joyous 
crow, the little hands clapped with eloquent hilarity, the 
little feet frisking with glee, and the whole frame bounding 
with gaiety; — the tear trembling in the eye, dried as it 
reaches the glowing cheek, or arrested there by the dim- 
pling smiles that play around the rosy lip? Happy emblem! 
that the progress of sorrow is checked by the quicker, strong- 
er growth of joy. 

Pityt that the in^hriting recollections of this blissful sea- 
son should too oflon be only recalled and discussed to em- 
bitter maturity — should be remembered, only to be r^ret- 
ted! And wherefore regretted? Is it matter for repining 
that we once were happy? Is it not rather cause for rejoic- 
ing. Ought not the review of childish joys to dispense com- 
placency on a graver age; and whilst reminding of past, 
inculcate the'attainableness of present f^ksity— the coovks 
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tion that the then absence of error and of vice, might equally 
now be propitious to enjoyment. That we were happy, even 
before we were wise, proves that the capacity, as well as 
the inclination for happiness was bora with us ; that it requir- 
ed DO instruction, needed no learning; and that if we have 
ceased to be happy, we have ceased to be what we then 
were, — innocent, and disposed to receive the impressions of 
gaiety. 

But we contend, that the expansion of reason has inca- 
pacitated us for being pleased with the trivial recreations of 
infancy; that the amusements which delighted the child 
cannot attract the youth — granted. But has not the pro- 
gression of mind provided for its own wants, and ip lieu of 
childish sports, discovered more rational pleasures? To 
complain, therefore, that we can no longer engage in the 
gambols of infancy with infant glee,*— what is it, but to 
lament that we are, become more informed; that our senses 
are more acute, our perceptions more delicate, our taste 
more refined, our judgment more enlarged. Are these sub- 
jects for regret? Ought they not rather to be the sources 
of self-gratulation. For when knowledge has ceased to 
yield delight, and fancy has no longer power to charm,-^ 
when ignorance shall dispense more felicity than intelli- 
gence, and folly shine pre-«minent before wisdom, — then, 
and then only, can the improvement of the mental faculties, 
the increased refinement of taste, the quickened perception 
of the senses, be deemed sources of regret. 

That what is necessary to our existence is pleasurable to 
our feelings, is an aphorism, the truth of which is demon- 
strated by no. circumstance more forcibly than the natural 
prc^nsities of children. To facilitate dentition, the infant, 
at the period of teething, is constantly disposed to carry to 
its mouth every substance its little hand is allowed to grasp ; 
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and thus, by gentle and continued friction on the gum, the 
cutting of the teeth is assisted. Whilst the babe indulges 
itself in an action, no doubt highly agreeable,, it is uncon- 
sciously forwarding a great work of. nature; — again, when 
the period arrives at which the child is strong enough to 
stand and move alone, with what vehemence does it desire 
to be placed <hi its feet; with what exultation does it make its 
first efforts; with what earnest and unwearied perseverance 
does it continue its exertions. Were the action in the smallest 
degree painlul, were it not eminently exhilarating, how diffi- 
cult, if not impracticable, would be the labour of instruction. 

The ardour which bears the youthful mind through the 
initiation into the rudiments of every branch of knowledge, 
must greatly tend to render it insensible to the dryness of 
the first steps in every art or science, and make easy and 
pleasant what would otherwise be difficult and fatiguing. 
It is very rarely that adults have sufficient energy to com- 
mence some new study ; still more rarely do they pursue it 
long and perseveringly. Children, on the other hand, are 
yearly, monthly, entering on new pursuits; hourly strug- 
gling with difficulties, and without opposition c<»isenting to 
the acquirement of new accomplishments, without repining, 
sedulously combating and overcoming obstacles. 

The ardour that urges the young mind to overlook the 
difficulties of initiatory application, no doubt, when those 
difficulties occur, assists it to conquer them. How useful 
this elastic energy of mind is to the young pupil, tutors and 
instructors must feel and acknowledge; how much it smooths 
and enlivens the path to knowledge, we must all gratefiiUy 
remember. 

Happy the schoolboy ! did he prize bis bliss, 
*Twere ill ezchangr'd for all the dazzlin||r jrems 
That gnSHy sparkle in ambition's eye; 
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His are t)ie joys of natorei hit the smile, 
The cherub smile of innocence and health. 
Sorrow unknown, or if a tear be shed, 
He wipes it soon : for hark \ the cheerful Yoice 
Of comrades calls him to the top, or ball; 
Away he hies, and clamoors as he goes, 
With glee, which caase%Jkim to tread on air. ■ 



TOITTH. 

The advantages peculiar to youth are manifold. Few, 
if any, would be hardy enough to disown them; for all, 
though in difierent degrees, must h&ve enjoyed them. The 
vigour of frame, which, in its early stage, gave agility and 
buoyancy to the motions of the child, strengthened and ma- 
tured, adds force and grace to the actions of the adult. The 
wit, which was then dissipated in fun and frolic, regulated 
and sharpened, gives spirit to the language and manners of 
the youth. The flexibility of limb that was then conspi- 
cuous in the featful gambol, or sportive dance, now nerved, 
not indurated, adapts the frame to every exertion of skill 
and enterprise. The impetuosity that then accomplished 
trivial acts of prowess, now warmed to enthusiasm, rouses 
the daring spirit to heroic deeds, and sustains it through the 
effort. The curiosity that awakened the first longings for 
information and improvement, now confirmed by reason, 
and invigorated by emulation, urges to more earnest and 
more regulated desires after knowledge, — desires that not 
only lead to schemes of study, but, aided by energy pecu- 
liar to this season of lifo, conducts to the attainment of what 
is schemed. 

These are some of the noble, the animating attributes of 
the spring-time of life. How many more might be enume- 
rated. The progressive advancement of the mental and 
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bodily powers. The spirit to will, and the fbroe to execute. 
The buoyancy of heart that mocks at sorrow; the energy 
of mind that defies fatigue. Hopes, smiling and propitious ; 
denres, lively and varying. Memory revelling on the past ; 
for what but joy can the young recall? Fancy, glorying in 
the future; for what but joy do the young anticipate? The 
consciousness of increasing usefulness and importance steal- 
ing on the mind, and yielding an elation, a sense of dignity, 
that encourages to new exertion, whilst it rewards those al- 
ready made. Every day becoming more wise, more vir- 
tuous, more independent; rising from helplessness to vigour, 
fiom ignorance to wisdom. Every faculty strengthening, 
every affection dilating. The whole man gradually improv- 
ing in body and in mind, and preparing himself to render 
to his fellows, and to his God, those duties, fer the perform- 
ance of which he was created. 

Such are the blissful privileges of youth ; whilst sctenoe, 
enthusiasm^ and novelty, by turns and commingled, enliven 
every emotion. 

SECOI.LECTION8 OF YOUTH. 

Ma&k yon old mansion, frowning throngh the trees, 
Whoee hollow tarret woog the whistling breeze; 
That casement, arch*d with ivj's'brownest shade, 
First to these eyes the light of heay'n conyey'd. 
The mouldering gateway strews the grass-grown court, 
Once the calm scene of many a simple sport; 
MThen nature pleased, for life itself was new, 
And the heart promised what the fancy drew. 

See, through the fractur'd pediment reveal'd, 
Where moss inlays the rudely-sculptur*d shield, 
The martin's old hereditary nest 
Long may the ruin spare its hallowed guest! 

As jars the hinge, what sullen echoes call ! 
Oh haste, nafold the hospiUble hall! 
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That hall, where cxioe, in antiquated etMe, 
The chair of jattice held the |rnive debite^ 

Now stained with dews, with cobwebs darkly hoof , 
Oft has its roof with peals of raptinre rung ; 
When round yon ample board, in dae de^rree, 
We sweetened every meal with social glee. 
The hearths light laughter crowned t(io circling jest; 
And all was sunshine in each little breast 
'Twas here we chas'd the slipper by its sotmd, 
- And turn'd the blindfold hero round and round. 
. *Twa8 here, at eve, we formed bur fairy ring; 
And fkncy fluttered en her wildest wing. 

As o*er the dusl^y furniture I bend, 
Each chair awakes the feelings of a friend. 
The storied arras, source of fond delight, 
With old achievement charms the wilder'd sight ; 
And still, with heraldry^s rich hues imprest, 
On the dim window glows the pietur*d crest. 
The screen unfolds its many-colonr'd chart. 
The clock still points its morai to the heart. 
That faithful monitor 'twas heaven to hear ! 
When soft it spoke a promised pleasure near : 
And has its sober hand, its simple chime. 
Forgot to trace the feathered feet of Time? 
That massive beam, with curious carvings wrought^ 
Whence the cag'd linnet sooth'd my passive thought; 
Those muskets cas'd with venerable rust; 
Those once-lov'd forms, still breathing through their dust, 
Still from the frame, in mould gigantic cast, 
Starting to life — all whisper of the past ! 

As through the garden's desert paths I rove, 
What fond illusions swarm in every grove ! 
How oft, when purple evening ting'd the west, 
We watch'd the emmet to her grainy nest ; 
Welcomed the wild-bee home on wearied wing, 
Laden with sweets, the choicest of the spring ! 
How oft inscribed, with Friendship's votive rhyme. 
The bark now silver d by the touch of Time ; 
Soar'd in the swing, half pleas'd and half afraid, 
Through sister elms that wav'd their summer-shade ; 
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Or ttrew'd with emmbi yon root-iBworen seat, 
To lofe the redbreast from his lone retreat! 

Hie schooFs lone porch) with reverend mosses gray, 
Just tells the pensive pilgrim where it lay. 
Mote is the bell that rung at peep of dawn, 
Quickening my tmant-feet across the lawn ; 
Unheard the shoot that rent the noontide air, 
When the slow dial gave a pause to care. 
Up springs, at every step, to claim a tear. 
Some little friendship formed and cherish*d here ! 
And not the lightest leaf, but trembling teems 
With golden visions, and romantic dreams ! 

MANHOOD. 

With a soberer grace, the hand of time marks the season 
of manhood. Though bqoyancy no longer upbears the agile 
limb, and pliability no longer bends the flexile joints, a 
firmer force impels the more powerful movement, and a 
sturdier strength sustains the unshrinking sinew. Rashness 
has given place to fortitude, and courage is r^ulated by 
prudence. The dazzling, though fluctuating flame of youth- 
ful a^our, is quenched by the steady and pervading glow 
of manly prowess; as the flickering faggot's blaze is extin- 
guished beneath the ^un's refulgent beam. Hope tints less 
gaily, but more truly, and, in the sketches of fancy, reason 
guides the pencil resigned by romance. Though the hori- 
zon still flies before the exploring eye, yet never is the soul 
so conscious of the high importance of the present, of the 
eventful runty as in the busy and dignified season of man- 
hood. Never, perhaps, at any other period, is the imagi- 
nation so little engrossed with the past and the future. To 
look forward, seems more peculiarly the characteristic of 
the young; to look back, that of the aged. 

The duties of manhood are as valuable as its pleasures. 
To aid, to instruct, to protect; to be thanked, praised, re- 
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warded, loved. The v^ry term *' maturity'' implies per* 
fectioD and completion* In animals, or rotables, what*- 
ever attains nujUuritp^ is considered to have reached its 
highest state of improvement; what it is not then, it never 
will be afterwards: — all preceding states have been but pre- 
paratory. The flower is then in its brightest hue, and 
sweetest fragrance; the fruit is then in its richest flavour, 
and largest size; the tree is then in its noblest growth of 
stem and foliage ; and, though the bud, the blossom, and 
the sapling were eath beautiful, they were but germs of ex- 
cellence. Thus, lovely as is the season of youth, it is but 
the precursor of more consummate beauty, of more consum- 
mate worth. It is^ in manhood, that Uie body attains its 
highest degree of vigour and grace, — ^that the heart is warmed 
with the best-regulated passions and afiections, — that the 
mind is most refined and expanded. . 

If such are the pre-eminent advantages of manhood, let 
those arrived at this momentous period, understand and ac- 
knowledge the privileges they possess. Let them congratu- 
late themselves, that the intermediate stages of comparative 
imbecility are past, and that they have reached the acm6 of 
mental and bodily vigour. Every virtue, every talent they 
have acquired, they are now to bring into use. The days 
of helplessness and initiation are past; those of exertion are 
arrived. What they have learnt, they are now to teach; 
the help they once needed, and received, they are now re 
quired to bestow. 

In considering these obvious inferences, one truth rushes 
with, irresistible force on the reflecting mind. The manifold 
and important duties of manhood cannot be performed, un- 
less the season of youth has been devoted to the acquire- 
ment of virtue and of wisdom. That manhood cannot be 
useful, respectable, and happy, unless youth has been indus- 
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tnofi8.aiid innooeiit. Flowen, and firuitB» and tiees will as- 
mhedlj arnTe at matarity ; but fiom judicious cuhuie akxie, 
can that maturity be crowned with exodlenoe. The youth 
will grow into the stature of the man, but it must depend 
upon himself, whether his lieait and mind keep pace with 
the enlaigement of his limbs. 

OLBAGB. 

It has been argued, and with much justness, that, though 
the bodily powers gradually weaken and decay after man- 
hood, the intellectual faculties do not so retrograde ; but often 
continue unimpaired to the close of extsteoQp, as preparatory 
to that higher state of mental illumination, which we are 
encouraged to anticipate in a life beyond the grave. Many 
eminent instances might be adduced of this superiority of 
mind to matter. The history of Mr. Cumberland furnishes 
one, of so recent a date, as to be fresh in the memory of 
every reader. At a very advanced period of Ufe, this good 
and intelligent man began first to acquire a foreign language, 
and very successfiiUy pursiied the sntudy of it; and it was 
when he had counted more than seventy years, that h» pro- 
jected and commenced the London Review. The numbers 
he wrote, or edited, survive to mark the singular benevo- 
lence of his character, and the industry and energy that no 
length of life could diminish. The biography* of the wise 
and the learned would produce many other examples of ta* 
lent undiminished by old age. Private life often exhibits 
intellect surviving amid the wreck of bodily powers, and the 
dimmed eye of age is perpetually seen lightened up by the 
flame of the mind within. How often does the power to 
think wd to feel, evidently exi^t, when the strength to arti- 

* 8m the LUe of Dr Fnakliiu 
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dilate or to perform has expired ? How often has the inauds* 
Ue and broken whisper, the feeble pressure of the hand, in- 
dicated the consciousness, the existence of the soul, when 
tibe body has appeared lifeless? Nor can it be deemed a 
fimtastic hypothesis, to imagine, that the capability of ex« 
pression fails, whilst the ideas and 'feelings remain unim- 
paired; and that the spirit, though oppressed by the strug- 
gles of a sinking frame^ is uninjured, and even increasing 
in energy, as > it escapes the shackles of the body. How 
otherwise, but by the expansion and purification of its facul- 
ties, can the soul enter a state of beatitude. 

Contemplations, consoling and animating like these, must 
take from old age those otherwise melancholy anticipations, 
with which it is too oflen connected in the mind. Old age, 
as the period of repose, after the busy day of life, must 
prove a season of welcome rest and tranquillity^ The la- 
bourer who gaily rises in the morning, and actively toils 
through the bustling noon, hails the evening that, is to dis- 
miss him to quiet and repose. The stillness that would 
have been obnoxious to his fresh spirits, is precious to his 
exhausted limbs, and he feels that each hour has attributes 
adapted to his wants.— ^o it is with advancing life. The 
sportiveness of childhood, the enthusiasm of youth, the vf- 
gour of manhood, have been in turn possessed, and have in 
turn faded away. With them have passed the duties and 
pleasures, which they demanded and elicited. Playfulness, 
ardour, and strength, are as unnecessary as they are unat- 
tainable to the aged. But, if the springs of life have been 
impaired, neither by folly nor vice, by indolence nor intern* 
pertince, (and thus enfeebled below the standard of natu* 
ral decrepitude,) there is little reason to fear, but enough 
of energy will survive to meet the immediate demand* 
Though weak, the frame may be healthful, and competent 
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to the lessened circle of its duties; though diimned, the 
senses may be susceptible of high enjoyment. At no pe- 
riod were these exerted to their utmost, stretch ; why then 
should we regret that nature now gives limits to what 
was before bounded by indination ? What pow we eeuld 
not do, before we wotdd not do. Bat if then we chose re- 
striction, why should we now deplore it? If then we saw, 
felt, and understood enough for pleasure; we can now sure- 
ly see, feel, and understand enough for content. Thougk 
our powers are curtailed, our wishes are proportionably 
contracted. If our pleasurable sensations are blunted, our 
mischievous propensities are also blunted. The violence 
of passion is appeajsed, the intenseness of anxiety corrected, 
the vehemence of desire abated. The feelings necessary to 
the active pursuits of life, — ambition, patriotism, glory, are 
dimmed only because they are no longer required; and their 
presence would be now as cumbersome, as tools to the arti- 
ficer who has finished his labour. Not as deprivations, 
therefore, but as friendly warnings of remission from toil, 
should those defalcations of strength that are felt, be con- 
sidered. Our capacities are changed, because our duties 
are altered; bodily power is diminished, because bodily 
exertion is no lon^r demanded. We are arrived at the 
jesting place, — «t the period designed for calm meditatioki 
on the past, beneficial preparation for the future. As the 
past occasions have been well or ill Used, will this interval 
be tranquil or disturbed. 

The very infirmities of old age procure for it peculiar 
privileges. It becomes the object of those tender cares and 
caresses it can no longer bestow. Cherished, assisted, shel- 
tered — if little is to be performed, much is to be enjoyed. 
The wilder and more stormy passions are calmed.; the purer 
and gentler afiections are quickened. Thus the eneaiies of 
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peace are faenishedy and the friends to happiness nurtured. 
As vices have become feeUe, virtues have gained the as* 
cendancy : no longer condemned to the tyranny of inordi* 
nate wishes, the restlessness of ungoverned desires, the soul, 
calm and unimpsssioned, can rationally perceive its bless- 
ings, wisely pursue, and judiciously enjoy them. The recol- 
lections of a well-spent life, the internal peace accruing 
from a cessation of worldly engagements, the indifference 
to those^ frivolities that once attracted and enslaved, — above 
all, the chastened view of that heaven, on the verge of which 
they stand, and the bliss of which they may be shortly 
called upon to participate, — these are the compensations 
which the aged receive for vanished pleasures. 

So it is, that every season of life has its peculiar enjoy- 
ments. 

O thou aU-eloqaent, whose mighty mind 
Streams from the depth of ages on mankind, 
Streams like the day — who angel-like, bast shed 
Thy full effulgence on the hoary head, 
Speaking in Cato's venerable voice, 
** Look up, and faint not— faint not, but rejoice !" 
From thy Elysium guide him. Age has now 
Stamp'd with its signet that ingenuous brow; 
And, 'mid his old hereditary trees, 
Trees he has climb'd so oft, he sits and sees 
His children's children playing round his knees: 
Then happiest, youngest, when the quoit is flnng^ 
When side by side the archer's bows are strung; 
His to prescribe the place, adjudge the prize, 
Envying no more the young their energies 
Than they an old man when his words are wise ; 
His a delight how pure — without alloy; 
Strong in their strength, rejoicing in their joy ! 

Now in their turn assisting, they repay 
The mnzious carea of many and many a day ; 
p2 
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And now by thote he Iotm relieyecl, reftored, 
Hu very wmnti and weakneties afibrd 
A feeling of enjoyment. In bis walks, 
Leaning on them, how oil he stop^ and talks, 
While they look np ! Their qaestions, their replies, 
Fresh as the swelling waters, round him rise, 
Gladdening his spirit: and, his theme the past, 
How eloquent he b ! His thooghts flow fast, 
And, while his heart (oh can the heart grow old? 
False are the tales that in the world are told!) 
Swells in his voice, he knows not where to end; 
Like one discoursing of an absent friend. 

But there are moments which he calls his own. 
Then, never less alone than when alone. 
Those that he loved so long and sees no more. 
Loved and still loves-*not dead — but gone before. 
He gathers round him; and revives at will 
Scenes in his life — that breathe enchantment still — 
That come not now at dreary intervals — 
But where a light as fVom the Blessed falls, 
A light such guests bring ever-*pure and holy-^ 
Lapping the soul in sweetest melancholy. 
— Ah then less willing (nor the choice condemn) 
To live with others than to think on them ! 

And now behold him up the hill ascending. 
Memory and Hope like evening-stars attending; 
Sustain'd, excited, till his course is run. 
By deeds of virtue done or to be done. 
When on his couch he sinks at length to rest, 
Those by his counsel saved, his power redress 'd, 
Those by the world shunn'd ever as unblest, 
At whom the rich man's dog growls from the gate. 
But whom he sought out, sitting desolate. 
Come and stand round — the widow with her child. 
As when she first forgot her tears and smiled ! 
They, who watch by him, see not; but he sees. 
Sees and exults — Were ever dreams like these ? 
They, who watch by him, heat not ; but he hea». 
And Earth recedes, and Heaven itself appean! 
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'Tis past! That hand wa graap'd, alaa, in vain! 
Nor shall we look upon his face again ! 
But to his closing eyes, for all were there, 
Nothing was wantinj^ ; and, through many a year, 
We shall remember with a fond delight 
The words so precious which we- heard to-night ; 
His parting, though awhile our sorrow flows, • 
Like setting suns or music at the close ! 

Then was the drama ended. Not till then, 
So fall of chance and change the lives of men, 
Could we pronounce him happy. Then secure 
From pain, from grief, and all that we endure, 
He slept in peace — say rather soar'd to Heaven, 
Upborne from Earth by Him to whom 'tis given 
In his right hand to hold the golden key 
That opes the portals of Eternity. 
— When by a good man's grave I muse alone, 
Methinks an angel sits upon the stone ; 
Like those of old, on that thrice- hallow 'd night. 
Who sate and watch'd in raiment heavenly-bright; 
And, with a voice inspiring joy, not^fear, 
Says, pointing upward, that be is not here, 
That he is risen ! 



WHAT CONSTITUTES HAPPINESS. 

What constitutes happiness? Alas! how few of us ac- 
knowledge it but as a past gdod. Let the most trivial dis- 
aster interrupt the tranquillity of the fortunate, and the 
awakened mind will look on the period of peace as the pe- 
riod of happiness. Let a small afHiction wound the bosom 
of the prosperous, and instantly the departed season of joy 
will be contrasted with the present season of mourning. 
When awakened by the storm of adversity, from the calm 
of prosperity, the full value of each last good is first justly 
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felt and avowed. If these fedings of regret could be antici- 
pated, if we could think upon the blessings in our grasp, 
with the thoughts with which we should dwell upon them 
when taken from us, we should be able accurately to ap- 
preciate the value of each* It argues a blameabie hardness 
of heart not to feel disaster, but we are not so ready to tax 
with insensibility those who do not enjoy felicity. 

** Health, peace, and competence," is a popular definition 
of happiness. Yet thousands, and tens of thousands, pos- 
sess these great blessings and are not happy, nay, will not 
allow that they have the means to be happy. 

Madame d& Stael^*. in her Delphine, defines happiness to 
consist in the absence Of misery. How many human 
beings are without one single real evil, and yet complain 
of their fate. 

It seems, then, that many definitions of happiness are to 
be found, and certainly no human being exists, but has in 
his breast some picture of this desired good. But amid the 
various forms in which mankind expect to find felicity, 
there must be some requisites common to all. There must 
be some positive qualities, which at all times, and in all 
places, to all tempers, and to all minds, must hiave the 
power of bringing happiness. 

What are these qualities? We certainly make great 
mistakes when we would ans]^er such a question. We 
talk of wealth, fame, and power, as undeniable sources of 
enjoyment, and limited fortune, obscurity, and insignifi- 
cance, as incompatible with felicity. It is thus, that there 
is a remarkable distinction between acquisitions and cbn- 
tlitions, theoretically considered, and practically proved. 



8he is not original when she says so : the ancienta said the 
le many centimes before her time. 
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. However brilliaiit in speculalH»i, weahh, fiunei and 
powet, are found in possession impotent to confer felicity. 

However decried in prospecty limited fortunes, obscurity, 
insignificance, are by experience proved most friendly to 
human bappinesa. 

All mankind are sedulous in seeking the former distinc- 
tions, the latter state is imposed by necessity. In the one, 
man carves his own destiny ; in the other, Heaven assigns 
it to him ; yet we see the first state most frequently leads 
him from happiness, while the last as frequently conducts 
him to it. Hence it q)pears that Heaven is kinder to him 
than he is to himself. Thus we seem to quit the right.path 
at our very outset, what wonder, then, that we never reach 
the desired end. 

But that we may bring this curious opposition of specu- 
lation and reality to the clearest elucidation, let us appeal 
to experience, that most accurate and unexceptionable de- 
cider in every case on which it can be consulted. 

Let us ask ourselves, what are the circumstances under 
which we feel the purest and truest content. Is it when we 
are immersed in the pursuit of gaiety and amusement? Is 
it when we are prosperous in our schemes of aggrandize- 
ment, when we successfully foil an enemy, or supplant a 
rival? when we indulge any turbulent or malignant pas- 
sion? Is it under such circumstances that we experience 
the highest satisfaction? Every candid respondent will an- 
swer in the negative, will bon^tly confess, that though an 
evanescent emotion of exultation may sometimes attend 
such occasions, it is a feeling veiry distinct from happiness. 

Let us next inquire, what are our sensations under quite 
opposite circumstances? Do we mourn or rejoice when we 
are busy, even to fatigue, in the duties of our station? when 
occupied, even to self-negligence, in ischemes of benevolence 
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and charity? when advocating an enemy, or asaasting a 
rival? when we exert any gentle or aimabie afiecti<Mi? 
when we control any impetuous or vicious propensity? 
Upon such occasiiMis, are we gratified or pained? The an- 
swer given by every ingenuous, every reflecting mind^ must 
prove an unequivocal acknowledgm^it that these alone are 
the circumstances in which the purest, the fullest cont^it is 



The answer to these questions (the (»opriety of which 
few will contest) goes far to estabUsh two very important 
points: first, proving that a high degree of happiness can 
be enjoyedt; secondly, pdnting out virtue as the only me* 
dium through which it can be obtained. 

Those who deny the propriety of these conclusions must 
choose one of three positions. They must prove that there 
is no such thing as virtue, or they must prove that virtue 
does not produce agreeable emotion, or they must confess 
that not having tried the efiect of exerted virtue, they are 
Ignorant of its results, and therefore incredulous. 

If our reasoning has been lair and conclusive, besides 
ascertaining, the existence of felicity we have, in defining 
the medium of attaining it, discovered another valuable fact; 
— ^that as that medium, virtue, is attainable to all ranks and 
degrees of intellect and fortune, so also is happiness within 
the reach of all. A conclusion perfectly compatible with 
all that reason and religion inculcates, and beautifully in 
unison with the known justice of a superintending Provi« 
dence. 

How otherwise, indeed, can we reconcile our ideas of 
superintending mercy, with the events that we see. occur- 
ring around us, except in the conviction that the tranquillity 
of the soul is independent, in a great measure, of external 
circumstances? We see that the senses and appetites, even 
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the affections and intellects, are capable in their coarsest 
degree of conferring gratification. We behold the poor 
man relish his simple meal with as high a gust as the rich^ 
man does his luxurious feast; the obscure tasting all the 
joys of spcial and kindred ties with as warm and as pure 
delight as the most powerful ; the humbly gifled mind, the 
unrefined taste, receiving almost as much satisfaction from 
the imperfect works of art as the philosopher and the re- 
fined amateur from its more exquisite specimens. 

It is not certain things, then, not eyen wealth and pomp, 
that produce happiness, or why sighs the miser over his 
hoarded treasure, the courtier on his couch of state? It is 
not certain things that produce misery, or why smiles the 
poor man on his hard-earned pittance, the powerless in his 
ignoble fate? 

Do we not hear of persons, nay, do we not often see per- 
sons serene and cheerful, even happy, under circumstances 
of severe deprivation; agitated, melancholy, wretched, 
though environed by means of ))igh felicity? How can 
such a paradox be solved, but in the admission that happi- 
ness is an internal principle, originating in the heUrt, the 
eSect of rightly govenied passions, of wisely exerted facul- 
ties^ 

I have been somewhatdififuse on this part of my subject, 
because I was solicitous to lead you to itnce that desired 
good, human happiness, to its true Source, the human 
heart;— to convince you, that the virtuous can never be 
misemble, under the most deplorable worldly condition, 
that the vicious can never be happy, though blest with 
every advantage the most splendid station can give. 

Thus having traced the fugitive home, let us next in- 
quiie, what are the powers given us, to be the agents ctf 
that virtue that is to insure to us feKoity ;-*let us asoeftain 
the various means of happiness conferred on man. 
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AN ENUMERATION OF THE POWERS OF ENJOYMENT. 

Whsn the Great Author of our being ushered us into a 
world so gloriously prepared for our reception^ and clotbed 
us in bodies so admirably fitted to our use and enjoym^it, 
he likewise graciously endowed us with senses and appetites 
to relish the innumerable blessings, surrounding us. Con« 
tinuing his beneficence, he conferred on us passions and af- 
fections to connect us with each other, and enable us to 
taste the sweets of kindred ties and social intercourse; ex- 
tending his bounty, he gave to us faculties, ever strengthen- 
ing, ever expanding, to enable us to feel the exhilarating 
emotions of perpetually increasing knowledge; and to crown 
all his gifls, he every where exhibited irresistible evidence 
of his presiding existence, of his boundless mercy, of his un- 
limited power, and infused into our souls that animating 
hope of immortality which is at once the stimulus and the 
reward of virtue. 

With such a display of beneficence before us, can we 
hesitate to acknowledge, ^^ That man was created for happi- 
ness? 

If we are right in defining this desired good, as *' That 
calm of the soul, when memory is only so active on the past 
as to form contrasts fiivourable to the. present, when hope 
is only so busy on the future, as to promise a continuanoe 
of existing peace, when the turbulent passions are hushed, 
when the amiable afiections are in play, when conscienoe 
whispers approbation, and reason is satisfied with her ver- 
dict.'^ If this may be deemed a just delineation of 4 state 
of happiness, we shall most fully demonstrate that it is a 
state indepeodant of wordly distinctions* Mr. Addison de- 
scribed happiness as of ''a retired nature, and an enemy to 
pomp and noise." Let not this description lead us to pKK 
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Bomee, that iUieity is therefim unkoown Co the gnat an! 
^ orient Tke muMl «iay possess itself in oalmoess in 
tbe most eiev«ted and the most splendid station. The ei- 
esikm of rirtiie is surely within the power of the richest and 
^e noost noble. Although happiness is independent of wealdl 
and titles, it is not therefore ineompatible with such distino- 
tions, and k would be quite as unjust and as untrue to as-* 
sert tiiat the great cannot be happy, as that the poor cannot. 

We viM now, therefore, proceed to enumerate and surrey 
those powers for enjoyment common to all mankind ; and 
we shall find them under three distinct heads. 

First. The Senses and Appetites. 

SecoEMt The Affections and Passions. 

Third. The IntellecU, or mental Faculties. 

From these three great sources branch out the many and 
varied qualities and emiotions that produce the happiness of 
mm. 



ON THE SEN8SS. 
Tuonan «s very iaferior, yet as positive means of eqoy- 
4BeBt, the Senses must claim our eaiiiest notice; to emwie- 
fate the advantages possessed trough them seems a mtpeat" 
ttu&m iftbouc* We are all ready to acknowledge their \m ; 
if sot in the language «f grat^ude, in the loud plaints 9I 
jfaeir .d^setioQ, or tqtai annyiUation, we sufRciently speak 
their value* Yet even those, the most willing to desert 
the many pleasures experienced through the Senses, do nat 
always act up to this conviction. How few gratefuBy ac- 
cept and Judiciously use these precious organs! How few 
render them :as pleasuraUy profitable as they afo capaMs 
of being made! 

To shame this indiifereime, to dispd this negligBBce, to 
a 
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give just importance to .blessings which, because generally 
possessed, are lightly valued, must tend to cheerful results, 
and cannot be better effected than by enumerating the pecu- 
liar powers and gratifications of each. By bringing these 
together in one point of view, and acquiring a habit of fre- 
quently recalling and dwelling upon them, we shall learn 
better to appreqiate their value ; and I shall perform no des- 
picable service in reminding you of your capacities for 
gratification, even if I cannot teach you to enlarge their 
bounds. 

THE TOUCH. 

Though the Touch appears the most insignificant of the 
Senses, it is in fact the most important of tbem all, since it 
is the medium by which they all act. As it is by the particles 
of light touching the eye that we see ; by the particles of per- 
fume touching the olfactory nerve, that we smell ; by the par- 
ticles of food touching the papillae of the tongue, that we 
taste ; by the particles of air (vibrated by sound) touching Ibe 
auditory nerve, that we hear. 

Diffused over the whole body, by those minute cords, the 
nerves, every part of the frame is susceptible to the influence 
of touch, a susceptibility that equally conduces to safety 
and to pleasure, warning us from the contact of whatever Is 
hurtful : injurious heat or cold, wounding instruments, rough 
and irritating substances. Its greatest delicacy is percepti- 
ble in the fingers, exactly where it is most serviceable. To 
the nicety of touch in these flexile members every art owes 
its perfections, and by it every science has been embodied (if 
the expression may be allowed) and diffused. The pen, the 
pencil, the chisel, by the light or forceful pressure of the 
hand, are guided to the completion of the most beautiful 
and useful works ; whilst the exquisite delicacy of the fingers 
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gives to music all its diarmy distinguishing the pupil ftom 
the proiicieDti the touch of the master impelling (ar different 
sounds firom the same instrument and the same strain. The 
mind, indeed, directs the harmony, but by the touch alone 
can it be expressed. 

Few are aware of their obligations to this pervading sense 
^-one continually assisting in every action of life, of plea- 
sure, of business, of self-preservation. 

It is peculiarly worthy of grateful remark how much the 
touch is heightened in those who have endured the loss of 
sight; an affecting instance of that equipoise of benefits so 
conspicuous in all the dispensations of superintending mercy ! 
which, when permitting nattiral events to destroy one faculty, 
has graciously ordained that that very bereavement shall 
rouse some dormant capacity to supply the deficiency. 

Besides the many bbautiful works manufactured by the 
blind, so indicative of the precision and nicety of feeling, 
there are many well-known instances of their distinguishing 
the colours of articles presented to their touch.* 

If such the astonishing refinement and acuteness to which 
the humblest corporeal function can arise, to what per- 
' fection may not the nobler faculties attain, the affections 
and intellects! Such contemplations are in the highest de- 
gree elevating. Such convictions of the possible refinement 
of human powers break upon the mind, as enlightening 
proofs of that state of purer existence, when, unfettered by 
the body, the soul shall reach its highest excellence. Press 

* Miss Hamilton justly considers this increased delicacy of touch 
in the blind as caused by increased and concentrated attention; 
but were not the sense capable of refined action, attention would 
be valueless. This amiable writer is very earnest to bring into 
consideration the yet greater refinMMttt of which the senses are 
susceptible. 
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dm sMknB and ^erafuig tBferaioe on your hearlSf my 
readers aa one link of the great chaifi of erkkiioe by whidi 
we hope in a life to' come. 

TA8TE« 

The benefiti conferred by the sense of Taste preserve 
our very ezisteDce, and are as serviceable in guiding us te 
select appropriate food, as in rendering the necessary opera- 
tion of taking nutriment a pleasurable act« The growth of 
the frame hi youth, and its as r^ular decay of strength in 
later lifey with the consumption of vigour daily caused by 
tnental and bodily exertion, induce the necessity of some 
invigorating supply of fresh accessions of force and energy* 
That whatever act is necessary to our being, should also be 
agreeable to our feelings, we are gifted with a faculty of 
relishing the needed nourishment, and thus gain beneficial 
refreshment by pleasurable means. 

The natural direction of the human taste, and its dis* 
criminating powers, in the present state of mankind, it is 
hardly possible to determine* The palate is so vitiated, from 
earliest infancy, with aliments, capriciously mingled and 
artificially prepared, that its dictates cantiot ever be deemed 
genuine and pure. It may be remarked, that the farther 
removed from simplicity the articles of food become, the less 
salutary they prove. Vegetable and animal food plainly 
prepared are highly nutritive, but mingled with rich ingre* 
dients, and undergoing the whimsical changes, directed by 
fashion or vitiated appetite, become powerfully insalubrious. 
Though even in these enlightened days, we hear of a few 
disciples of Pythagoras,* who sturdily maintain the advan- 

* Pythagoras was born at Samos, at>out 580 years B. C. He 
taught the transmigration of the soul through different bodies, and 
abitinence from animal Ibod. 
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tages of a vegeCable diet, yet as they cannot do 80» from 
any fear of devouring the^r friends in the bodies of brute 
creatures, they do not seem to have rational niotives for 
their opinion. Since it has been frequently remarked, that 
the hard texture of the teeth, and their shape and position in 
the mouth, evidently point out the intention of such aliment 
bdng selected as shall require mastication. 

The adaptation of the taste to the local circumstances, and 
bodily state of individuals, is to be noticed with grateful 
admiration. How joyously does the Greenlander relish the 
blubber supplied by the whales, that abound in his seas, 
and preserve the entrails, as a treat for feasts and festivals. 
While the Briton, turning with disgust from such diet, eagerly 
devours large proportions of prepared flesh, which again 
the native of warmer climes views with amazement, and 
sparingly adds a small portion of animal food to his luxu- 
rious supply of fruits and vegetables. The coldness of the 
one country directing more substantial nourishment, the heats 
of the other demanding the cooling juices of succulent herbs 
and fruits. 

In sickness, Taste proves a faithful indication of the inter- 
nal economy, and when the stomach would be injured by 
receiving further supplies, the relish for taking it ceases. 
Thus, in spite of the deterioration of the palate, its loathings 
and cravings are cautiously watched by the medical pro- 
fessor ; and could its desires be preserved un vitiated, might 
be yet more confidently acted upon. Let us here remark, 
that only when it may be indulged, is taste quickened, as if 
it were ordained that -no reasonable wish should be disap* 
pointed. 

That Taste is an organ of positive enjoyment, wijl be 
readily allowed. Without debasing our subject by inqui- 
ries into the gross indulgencies of the voracious glutton, or 
a2 
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die more lefiaed bat not lees offensive gmtifioatioos of the 
ejrttematic epicure^ we may discover much allowable and 
gttiuioe satisfiu^on* To appease the calls ofan undepraved 
ind temperate appetite, and in doing »o, to select tbe aii« 
ments which most agreeably appease its craTings, is a ^ly> 
ind by no means despicable gratification* A gratification 
perpetually varied by the profiision of variously flavoured 
tiutrimeoty the vegetable and animal world preseat,--HK>me 
ipontaneously flourishing, others only requiring thai labour 
which shall heighten their enjoymeat . 

SKXIX. 

Smdl is the most subtile of all our senses, and is acted 
upon by an invisible ag^cy. Touch and Taste are palpably 
Awakened by contact with their object, — the substsuMe press- 
ed on the body, or communiciUed to the tongue* But the 
scents inhaled are imperceptibly imbibed from unse^a, and 
sometimes unknown causes, neither permanent as objects of 
sight, nor produced by active agency as sound. A fugitive, 
indefinable, but oAen exquisitely agreeable sensation, that, 
ddightful in itaelf, adds delight to every other; heightens 
the relish of the rich fruit, and gives dtest to the adninition 
with which the gaily tinted blossom is beheUL 

Smell is less acute in man than in many bnrte creature 
beoauee by him it is little needed. To animals it is as ser- 
viceable, as to man it is pleasurable. For how iew, how 
Tfery few, are the natupml causes f»f ofkiMre soenCi How 
innumeraUe the sources c€ agreeable perfume !* 

Herbs, fruits, flowers; the upturned bosom of the fipeshly 
dug earth ; the dew besprinkled sod; the breath of lowing 

*i ne^r met with mon thiA twoAowen that w«re tfbt ««««. 
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berds; the soft gale of eariy morning wafting a mild fira^ 
granoe ; the rich breath of noontide heat exhaling the full 
odour of vegetable sweets; the stilly breeze of night diffiis* 
ing tempered perfume^-^^ll spread an explicable charm on 
the landscape, all give a sense of full and rapturous enjoy* 
ment to the gkddeiied spirit** 

How beautiful, how gracious, is the ordination which di» 
reets, that the most common and necessary operation shall 
be replete with pleasure! That in inhaling the passing 
breeze, the vital principle of existence, we experience a 
sense of high delight, that the eSori requisite to life is 
pregnant with gratification I 

May the reader peruse this paragraph with the emotion 
with which I write it; the powerful emotion of gratitude, 
with which I trace mercy and bounty in ail the dispoua* 
i ions of Providence ! 

HBARIirO. 

It is difficult to fix any limits to the pleasures arising 
fnMD the sense of Hearing. Every joy the heart can expe* 
ri#4ice, every irradiation the mind can receive, is possessed 
thf.'OQgh this medium. It seems, indeed, the principal avenue 
tL the intellects; even books are inefficient, till, hy being 
oafWtUe of hearing, their characters arecompr^iended. Thus, 
these bom deaf seem, in a great measure, shut out from 
thr5 expansion of intelkdctual capacity, and though sensiUe 
tc' kiadness, are unconscious of the ties of relationship. Like 
€§e first man, they ieel alone in the world ; and inaooessible 

* If there arises a fra^rnncy of sneHs or perivnws, they beinhften 
the pleasure of the .ima^ation, and make even the ooloais and 
▼erdiire of the landscape appear more agreeable for the ideas, &c. 
Spectator, No. 412. 
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to hearing, and the maxims of experience, know only just 
as much as they can see, discover, and feel. 

The value of this informing and exhilarating sense can- 
not be stronger evidenced, Uian by the extreme regret by 
which its loss is felt. Those who have once .known its 
benefits, in its deprivation first discover its incalculable value. 
Though sight appears so much more essential to enjoyment, 
its absence is seldom deplored with that poignancy with 
which deafness is mourned. The blind are, generally speak- 
ing, cheerful and resigned ; the deaf as generally melancholy 
and impatient. This rule, like every other, admits of ex- 
ceptions. Two of the most enlivening companions, and 
judicious friends, with whom my hfe has been enriched, were 
both so deaf as to be perfectly strangers to sound, but when 
assisted by a trumpet. 

The cause of the usu^l sadness and irritability of the 
deaf, and the patient cheerfulness of the blind, may perhaps 
be easily found. The deaf^ only partially detached from 
external notices, see what they cannot understand, and catch 
a few incoherent words, which they may falsely connect 
and misconstrue. They behold looks and actions, but are 
ignorant what these are meant to imply. This half know- 
ledge induces a restless curiosity, a habit of making vague 
guesses, and of explaining what they see, rather by the tone 
of their own feelings than by judicious reasoning. It is, 
perhaps, a radical defect in the human mind to be prone to 
fear rather than to hope, and where sentiments are to be 
supposed, we may observe, that they are generally fancied 
with unpleasing motives. Self, that object of continual secret 
attention, is too often erroneously believed the subject of 
notice, and consequently oflen falsely imagined the mark 
of the frowns and the ridicule beheld in the countenances 
of surrounding speakers. Thus suspicion and uncandid sup- 
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poEritkms ineritably eiURie; aad as no mamiableemoCioa eui 
be indulged, without incurring attendant vexation, dejectioii 
succeeds. In tracing these results, let us not feil to remark, 
that melancholy is not the indispensable consequence of deaf* 
ness, witness the many cheerful under its inflictioffi, hut the 
necessary efiect of the unamiable dispositions sometimes che* 
rished with it. 

The blind, on the contrary, being whoHy shut out from 
all external objects, are not distracted with conjectures and 
uncertainty. Whatever knowledge reaches them comes fuQ 
and perfect, no unexplained looks, or indistinctly heard sen* 
tences, disturb their tranquillity. The information acquired 
is digested at leisure, and firmly fixed in the memory, 
thence to be recalled for, after meditation, in hours of silence 
and solitude. The imagination revds undisturbed, in scenes 
of its own creation, peopled with beings of its own produc* 
tion ; and perhaps no class of mortals so exquisitely enjoy 
the charms of intellectual speculation. 

But in remarking the common peevishness of the deaf, 
remember we ought only to do so, as an evidence of the 
value of the sense thus deplored. Let us also remember, 
that our fellow-creatures, when labouring und^r any trial, 
or infirmity, have most peculiar claims to our forbearance, 
our compassion, and our assistance ; and that it is an im- 
perative duty, not only, by every means in our power, to 
ameliorate their sufferings, but also to fancy ourselves in 
their state, and then ask ourselves, should we be more pa* 
tient. 

BIOHT- 

' If it is difficult to limit the pleasures enjoyed through" the 
sense of hearing, it must be impossible to bound those pos- 
sessed through the sight. ^' The sight,^ according to Mr. 
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Addiaon, <* is tfa& most perfect and most delightful of all our 



To the eye, nature and art pour out all their treasures, 
exhibit all their charms, and all their wonders; every glance 
inq)ires delight, every look increases knowledge; by its aid, 
the powers of the mind are continually expanding and 
strengthening, the affections of the heart perpetually acting 
and refining; imagination is enriched, memory stored, judg- 
ment invigorated, taste purified, invention roused; from what 
is seen, the understanding catches hints to reason on what 
is unseen; the phenomena of nature are traced, their opera- 
tions explained, their efiects foreseen. 

The heart is touched and warmed through the eye; it 
beholds misery, and loves to.sympathize ; it witnesses merri- 
ment, and beats with responsive gaiety. The look of pa- 
tient sorrow,. of sorrow too profound for words, awakens 
compassion and active benevolence. The glance of cheer- - 
fulness, no language could describe, arouses a generous 
participation. The links of kindred attachment, of friend- 
ship, of love, are thus increased in number and in strength. 
On every side, man is drawn to his fellows. By the elo» 
quent language of expressive looks, congenial minds pre- 
serve a silent but heartfelt intercourse. 

By one piercing beam from the eye of his commander, 
the soldier is inspirited to daring. By one speaking beam 
from the eye of wisdom, folly is arrested in its imbecile 
course: vice trembles beneath the frown of virtue, and merit 
warms beneath its smile. But it were as vain ** to count the 
sands of the seas," or " to hold the winds of heaven in the 
hollow of the hand," as to enumerate the blessings enjoyed, 
to limit the benefits possessed, through this most requisite 
and perfect sense. 
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ON THE AFFECTIONS AND PASSIONS. 

Wb have already seen how eminently instrumental to 
enjoyment are the senses; let us next enuroerale the several 
powers of happiness bestowed by the affections and pa»> 
sions. 

The ideas received through the senses produce feelings 
of pleasure or pain, of love or aversion; thus the affections 
and passions are awakened, and as these are wisely regu- 
lated, or injudiciously indulged, they lead to the perform- 
ance of virtuous or of vicious actions./ It is not here intend- 
ed to attempt a scientific view of the subject* The above 
hint of the production of the passions, our consciousness 
of their existence, and our conviction of their. power to 
conduce to our happiness, is knowledge sufficient for our 
purpose. . 

Without therefore entering with scientifical precision into 
this branch of our subject, we will simply consider the seve*' 
ral emotions of the soul as they are calculated to produce 
pleasure or pain; that in our pursuit of happiness, we may 
know which to cherish, emd which to extirpate. In this 
endeavour, words will be used in their most popular accep- 
tation, without any assumption of metaphysical accuracy. 

That it is greatly in our own choice to form our own 
character cannot be doubted. We can all feel, that we 
have a power, to choose between two modes of conduct. 
The most impetuous and irritable must acknowledge that 
he can at intervals, if he pleases, curb his propensity to 
violence and petulance, as the most cold-blooded must con- 
fess that he can rouse himself to perform acts of kindness 
and usefulness. Some constitutions may indeed have a ten- 
dency to certain qualities, — ^to a warm .or a cold tempera- 
ment; but admitting this, it cannot be denied, that that very 



warmdi of charader may be guided to amiable or ima^ 
miable actions. The ardent may urge tbeir feefings to ge- 
mi9mdf and oourage^ ingtead oi p er m i tti ng thean to swdl 
iato hai^ktkieH, nMhneaf, and vain giory. Eqiu^ may 
« oold temperament be mttde pitkduetive of virtuous or vieioai 
actions. The meek may lead their gentle emotions to the 
perlbmaDoe ef ads of pity and of patience, instead of in- 
'dulgii^ them to stagnate in apathy, selfishness, and morbid 
timidity. 

la fret. It is only when natural qualities are judiciously 
gttveraed that we bestow any applause. We admire beauty 
4if Ihrm or face, but we do not ascribe any merit to.its po»> 
aesBor for possessing it. As little are we dtisposed toappkuid 
satural qualities of temper: we deem those so gifted fortu- 
nate but not praiseworthy; and it ought, always to be borne 
in mind, that the more formidable the obstacle to be over- 
come, the greater the merit of overcoming it. It is not 
whan fbe phlegmatic are patient, or when the vigorous are 
h»ve, that they severally claim our applause. It is rather 
v^en the high-spnriiisd are calm, when the calculating are 
liberal, that each receives the warm expression of our appso- 
bation. 

Every character is anade up of several qualities, of good 
and evil propensities. There can be little doubt that some 
mnate virtue is to be found in every human being. It may, 
perhaps, be safely pronounced, that the most guilty wveleli 
jdiat ever closed a life of oime with a death of ignominy, 
<QCcasioiially feU and exhibited tokens of inheiiBnt rectitude. 
Now Ihese innate seeds of virtue may be nourished urto 
stiength, and made to counteract the- natural defects that 
Mst wkk diem; or the inherent defects may be cherished 
•titt ihey beoome poweiful enough to destroy the gerpis of 
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The florist, who is solicitous to possess flowers of the 
finest tint aod form, not on]y carefully nurtures the tender 
and promising plant, but is also active to displace the spring* 
ing. weeds as they arise, lest Iheir baneful shade, and intru- 
sive luxuriance, destroy the beauty and the vigour of his 
worthier vegetation. So it is in the cultivation of the human 
passions; vicious propensities must be checked, to give moie 
healthful play to virtuous dispositions. 1 have very earnest- 
ly discussed this point, because of its immense importance. 
For who would strive to c/eate an amiable character, unless 
convinced that the creation was in his power? 

It is frequently argued that we have not such perfect 
cfaoioe of action as is here supposed. I will not presume to 
combat the opinions of the wise and the learned; 1 will only 
SQgg^^ to yo^) the few simple propositions on which I ground 
my belief. 

We all feel, that vicious thoughts^ words, and actions, 
cause pain. We all feel that virtuous thoughts,, words, and 
actions, cause pleasure. 

Is it compatible with the acknowledged justice of our Al- 
mighty Creator, to suppose that he would allow us to suffer 
pain for acts which we from necesdty perform? that he 
would ordain us to receive pleasure for acts we have no 
power to avoid? 

Mankind concur in giving praise to virtuous, and passing 
censure on vicious deeds. Is It honourable to human judg- 
ment Jo believe, that it applauds involuntary merit, that it 
reprobates involuntary crime? that the one is rewarded, 
and the other is punished? 

We are told, that public opinion Is no standard of right, 
and that because popular applause attends certain actions, 
those actions are not therefore infallibly excellent. This 
objectipn may have some weight, inasmuch as all human 

B 
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deeisRHM are liable to error ; yet in a general senae we must ^ 
be permitted to estimate actioiis as tbey receive the afypro- 
batioii or reprehensioQ of our fellow-creatures. How oth^r* 
wise can we rate tbem? Since self-k>ye renders ua unalile 
to judge ourselves, without a misleading bias* 

It has been plausibly urged, ** That if God knows all 
things, all men's Actions must be predetermined.'' Bat in 
reply to this. Dr. Gregory energetically exclaims, " to affirm 
Aat God cawMi constitute man a free i^ent, cannot dis* 
pense with his own prescience, is to say, that God is not 
omnipotent." 

The question then resolves itself into this, can we, or can 
we not command our words and actions? - And is it not 
words and actions that constitute virtue or vice? The im- 
pressicMi on my own mind is that, without doubt, we are in 
a great measure the formers of our own characters, and I 
speak both from experience and observation. 

There are many persons who pronounce that we are 
equally the creators of our own fate. This sentiment may 
perhaps be deemed too hareh a comment on the unfortu- 
nate, and too high an encomium on the prosperous. The 
course of events doubtless causes certain inflictions over 
which human prudence and human power have no influence; 
yet, however rare the occurrence of adversity from natoral 
causes, the fact that it does sometimes occur ought to be ad- 
mitted and remembered, to soflen the censure on imsfortune, 
and moderate the homage to success^ 

At the same time, it must be acknowledged, that un<kr 
almost every circumstance of life, th^^ are two modes of 
action; and by judiciously deciding whidi of these to prefer, 
man forward or retards success; not only the passing, but 
the tenor of afler events may be hence detemnned. Present 
a^Mrtagetf may or may not be seized. At all events^ what- 



ever his fate, he may by his conduct give uSigoity to mMfoiw 
tu&ey or humitiation to prosperity » may be respectable in 
poverty and obscurity, or eoiitemptible in wealth and spleo^ 
dour« ' 



ON THE SOCIAL AFFECTIONS. 
Of all the sources of enjoyment that enrich the life of 
man, the most precious and extensive are the affections, 
which on every side bind him to his fellows, by the various 
ties of kindred, love, and friendship. It has been elegantly 
said by Mtu Pope, *^that self-love and. social are the same," 
— happily expressing, that when we conduce to the welfare 
of others we increase our own, and thus double our chances 
for felicity. So necessary, indeed, are social attachments 
to every temper, every age, every rank, that we never hear 
of any scheme of happiness of which they do not Ibrm a 
part, nor can we conceive any state of misery equal to that 
of standing alone in the world, unconnected and unfriended* 

THE MISATfTHROPE. 

The appcurently most severe misanthrope, shunning all 
intercourse with his kind, and perpetually holding the lanr 
guage of contempt and hatred for every gentle emotion, 
gives evidence^ in some way, that he yet turns to them for 
comfort and consolation. Affecting indifference and dis* 
gust to rational Qreatures, he is compelled to find other ob- 
jects for the play of those affections, which, however blight- 
ed, cannot be wholly eradicated. Irrational creatures imr, 
perceptibly aUract his notice and regard; the hare that 
crosses his solitary walk, or the squirrel that interrupts his 
lonely meditations. In the seclusion of seU^ba^ishjoaont, 
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aoiDe ftiTourite dog reoeiyes those caresses,' and is the object 
of those affections, which the f<Hinatfon of the human mind 
imperatively demands shall be felt and participated. With* 
out such participation, how dreary is the most populous 
situation. 

THB PRISONXX. 

The fettered criminal, shut out from all communion with 
his fellows, immared in a dark dungeon, and equally op- 
pressed in body as in mind, has yet the social principle so 
uncrushed and buoyant, that, denied the natural play of his 
affections, he sedulously discovers some object to love, to 
succour, to commiserate. There is upon record an affect- 
ing anecdote of a captive, who solaced the tedious hours of 
a long imprisonment by watching the labours of a spider, 
whk^h wove its tissued web in his murky dungeon. And 
when his jailer (by an act of gratuitous cruelty, too com- 
mon in the possessors of power,) cut off this source of 
kindly emotion, by destroying the cherished insect, the un- 
happy prisoner expressed himself afHicted, as if bereaved of 
a friend.* 

We have also been told of another Immured culprit, who 
cheered the mournful hours of solitude, by collecting around 
him the mice that tenanted the crannies of his cell. He 
had beguiled his unbroken loneliness by occasionally hum^ 
ming an air, and was agreeably surprised to find the me- 
lody had charmed from their hiding places these diminutive 
animals. The sight of living creatures Was luxury to his 
pent-up feelings, and instead of chasing as vermin, he wel- 
comed as friends, whatever had power to awaken, and keep 
in action, those emotions of kindness and benevolence, 

* S«e the closmg lines of Lord Byron*8 «* Prisoner of Chillon/* 



which can never be indulged without inducing gratificaf 
tbn. 

These instances will suffice to (yrove, not only that '^mao 
was not formed to. be alone,'' but that ** it is not good that 
man should be alone." We have only to look into our 
hearts to discover how exquisitely and how diffusively the 
social affections confer delight; that they are the most pre^ 
dous bonds that connect ns to life; that they give the 
warmest interest to every scene, the purest coiftfort to 
every age; that they are the source of all that is noble and 
ainiable in human nature, the balm of afflictioui and the 
beightener of joy* 

THE MOURNBR. 

Never is the pre-eminent value of friends more pro* 
found ly felt than in the agony occasioned by their loss. By 
no toieans can their worth be more fully proved than by 
the unfeigned regret with which all characters and tempers 
mourn every social bereavement. All other misfbrtuneS| 
pecuniary losses, worldly disappointments, bodily infirmitiesi 
severe as they pnay be, are as feathers in the scale, when 
weighed against the sterling worth of faithful friends, and 
beloved relatives* Wealth may be again accumulated| 
worldly disappointments be recompensed, pain and sickness 
may be ameliorated or removed; but <' where is that Prome* 
thean heat that can the light of life relume," and give back 
to tins sorrowing breast the lost loyed friend or relative; 
that can supply their place to the bereaved mourner? We 
have only to mark the uncured, incurable, anguish of jtl^e 
wi^ the mother, the friend,, silently but unceasingly sof* 
rowing over the memory of the lost husband, child, com* 
panion, to feel the vast worth of the tie so prematurely 
anapt* If such the melancholy but ppwerfiil ^videu^ of 
r2 
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the blessii^ of socitfl attaehmeDt, let those yet luxuriating 
in multiplied claims feel the full value of their fate, and 
gratefuHy enjoy, whilst tfaey can, Uieir enviable sources of 
felicity. 

KINDRED. 

Of what avail are riches, wealth, fame, or any other 
woridly advantages, if we have no friends with whom to 
share them, if we have no one to be interested in our fate. 
However sweet the voice of public praise, sweeter far is the 
approbation of attached and respected kindred and asso- 
ciates ! How penetrating to the heart the approving glance 
of the- friend, the participating smile of the relative ! 

And in the hour of adversity, how precious is the privi- 
lege to open the full and oppressed bosom to the compas- 
sionating ear of love, to meet a kindly sympathy for our 
woes, a ready succour for our necessities! Surely no scene 
on earth can be more touching than the assembled group of 
the members of a family participating in each others' jo}^ 
and soriows, brightening by communion the seasons of fe- 
licity, softening by confidence the trials of adversity. 

Luxury may boast of her heartless galste and her crowd- 
ed feasts; pleasure may exult in her brilliant coteries of 
taste add fashion; but how transient, how embittered are 
the delights that pleasure and luxury can bestowf in' com- 
parison of those pure -and heartfelt joys dispensed by 
friendly communication with those we love and honour! 
The happiness that is dispensed by cheerful famUy meet- 
ings, or in circles where attached associates meet, is of no 
evanescexit nature ; it not only gilds the moment of enjoy- 
ment, but occupies the memory with a cheering and undy- 
ing influence; it opens the soul to generous confidence, 
warms the aflections into a beneficent glow, urges to the 
excfrtion of every tatent, however humble, that dan conduce 
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to the general gaiety. Amid such scenes, susfHcion and 
jealousy intrude not their venomous power; a fearless con- 
fidence prevails ; heart expands to heart, and man feels the 
full value of existence. 

THE INFAHT. 

How touching the circle of amiable afl^tions set in mo- 
tion by the birth of an infant. Naked, feeble, helpless, 
scarcely is its feeble cry first heard, when every tender 
feeling springs forward to recdve and cherish it. Its 
weakness, uselessness, nay, deformity and disease, are but 
stimulants to tenderer care and warmer love. The mother, 
father, kindred, press around to welcome it with feelings 
predisposed to meet all its wants. Friends approach to dis- 
pense caresses, and pfomise protection: not a neighbour, 
not a domestic arrives, but calls a blessing on its head; not 
a stranger's eye gazes on its little form, but brightens with 
the beam of benevolence. How merciful is the ordination 
which directs, that such sentiments shall precede the capa- 
tjity of understanding and returning them in their object; 
nay, should be aroused by properties (helplessness and use* 
lessness) which in other circumstances occasion only dis- 
gust or indifference. But when, my readers, when shall 
we cease to discover motives for gratitude and admiration 
in the dispensations of Almighty wisdom ! > 

As infancy advances to childhood, the heretofore uncon- 
scious being gradually becomes itself susceptible of those 
emotions by which it has been cherished. As childhood 
passes through manhood to old age^ every affection and 
every passion is in turn called forth ; — love, -friendship, pa- 
triotism. We look around the domestic circle, and behold 
parents to venerate and sticcour, brethren to love and aid, 
kindred to assist and respect. We look beyond our home 
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aod see friends endeared to us by oongeniality of tastes and 
dispositions; associates ready to share our toils and our 
pleasures; superiors to patronise our labours; inferiors to 
daim our protection.. We think upon our native country, 
and exult in her many advantages; we boast of her clime, 
talk proudly of her wealth, and glory in her fan^. 

PATBIOTI8M. 

Next, indeed, in value to social ties, is the feelings that 
attach the natives of every land to the soil that gave them 
birth* The. sentiment of patriotism not only binds man to 
his natal land, but acts like a band to connect him with his 
fellow-countrymen. This sentiment is powerfully felt when 
the natives of the same country meet in a foreign land, 
whatever the distinction of their rank, however slight their 
former acquaintance; even if. before wholly unknown to 
each other, they feel, on such an encounter, as members of 
one family; an indescribable but powerful interest draws 
them together, and they become sociable in less time than 
at home would be spent in the preliminaries of introduction. 
The delight of such encounters has been frequently de« 
scribed by travellers, and even the natives of one county, 
when fortuitously thrown together in another, hiive a sensi- 
ble gratification in the meeting*. 

The very language of our native land has a freshened 
charm for the ear at a distance from her shores* What 
American, wandei^g in distant climes, could hear unmoved 
those national airs which so continually arrest his attention 
in the towns and cities of his beloved country. Then it is 
that " the thoughts of home rush on his nerv«s," and, all 
space annihilated, he is in fancy trans^rted to those sceoos 
where ofY he has fondly listened to such lays. 

The &VDurite national air of the Swiss has little melody 
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and beauty to the apprehension of strangers; hot let it be 
sounded far fVom the snow-clad mountains of that favoured 
spot, in the hearing of her valiant sons, and the hardiegt 
warrior will fling away his arms, to listen, to weep at the 
cherished images of domestic felicity which those strains 
call up in his remembrance. 

It is this love of country that nerves the soldier's arm in 
her defence, and quickens the statesman's brain in her weal, 
and is, in short, the foundation of much that is noble and 
felicitous in every nation. 

THE SXUiB. 

The tenderness with which exiles, of even rude characters, 
think upon their distant native land, marks the hoM it has 
upon their imaginations ; and the pensive delight with which . 
they dwell on its absent scenes, proves that such attach* 
ments and such recollections are most soothing and agree- 
able. In a History of Ireland written by Mr. Barlow, there 
is an interesting account extracted from Giraldus, of the 
fond aflection with which Dermod Mac Moragh, the stem 
king of Leinster, when detained at St. David's, for succours 
promised him hy the famed Richard Strongbow, softened 
the pains of absenccj by wandering on the shore to oatch a 
glimpse of Erin, his dear native land, and to please himself 
by fancying he could there breathe the air that was wafled 
from her coast. 

Many other similar instances of the gentle and agreeable 
sensations aroused by the remembrance of our native land, 
when far removed from her, might be adduced; from the 
pathetic and simple burst of tenderness indulged by the poor 
kidnapped negro, to the refined and touching recollecti<»is 
expressed by European travellers. 

It seems, indeed, a law in human nature to prize most 
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what HI not po — aM od * But after making efeiy allovanoe 
for tbn penrenity of the miiftd, there can be no douht that 
what is 80 much mourned in distance most be a souroe of 
pleasure in posaeBsion; and that the mingled feeling c^re* 
giet and leoidemesa which the image of our country inspires 
when absent from its scenes, powerfully prove, that not only 
happiness has been there enjoyed, but that happiness is 
again tasted by such reoolleetions. 

FAMILY KEBTTITOS. 

Every body must allow that family meetings bestow a 
high degree of gratification, but this gratification is not con- 
ferred unless concord and kindly dispoaitionssuGeist among 
the several members; I must, tbei^efore, earnestly press 
upon your attention the necessity of fiimily-union, to family- 
happiness. Dissentions, whenever they occur, are detrimental 
to happiness, more especially so, when occurring in circles 
frequently thrown together by domestic duties, or for domes- 
tic accommodation. Dissentions seldom, if ever, occur with- 
out some degree of fauhiness in both parties; both therefore, 
though perhaps in different degrees, are caUed upon to ex- 
tenuate their error by apology and compensation. Who* 
ever is the first to do im>, has the claim to warmest praise, 
and gives the strongest evidence of a wise and amiable cha- 
racter* Indeed, if disagreements arise from the culpalnlity 
of one party alone, the other, however innocent and unof- 
fending, cannot more eminently express good sense and 
good temper than by taking the first steps towards recon- 
ciliation. And, remember, when reconciliation is effected, 
it ought to be full and sincere, not the cold expression of 
forced cordiality, but the genuine sentiment of restored con- 
fidenoe. It is, therefore, best to let the fullest explanation 
take place, to have every point of dispute enumerated and 
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explained, to let no cause of displeeaure^ however trivial, 
lemalQ uanoticed and unaootbed : but let each nund be open 
to the other without dtsgoiae and without reserve* 

So only can reconcilntion be efieotive, so only by revived 
confidence can happiness be restored, so only can genuine 
tranquillity be recovered* it is better to make any sacri- 
fice of our pride, our vanity, our taste, than to continue to 
live in discord with any human being, how much more so 
with those bound to us by the ties of kindred and former 
attachment; In my opinion, fiunily-union can hardly be 
purchased at too dear a price. 

nBsisSf 
The first emotion that is discerned, and probably the first 
that is felt, is Desire. Primarily urging to food and accom* 
uKxiation, it springs from that implanted instinct of self-pre* 
servation inh»«nt in all living creatures. It is thus essen- 
^l to existence, by leading to the sustenance of the frame; 
and conducive to enjoyment, by urging man, through the 
several periods of liie, to seek the advantages and pleasures 
peculiar to each. 

Desire is, in such services, an equally usefiil and agree- 
able emotion, by jodicioiM regulation conducing greatly to 
pkasure and to profit; but falsely indulged, unrestrained, cht 
misdirected, desire becomes an active agent in the produc- 
^on of misery, and the executiott of crime. 

By restraining the desires of chtldren, we tacitly express 
our conviction of the tieoessity for restraint. The reasons 
given for th& restrictions we Impose, that we do so to pre- 
heat disappotHtmeBt and b^l^n enjoyment, fwcibly de- 
clare our belief, that undue desires induce the chance of 
inortification, and immoderate indulgence leads to satiety. 

The proper duty of desire is gently to agitate the soul, 
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and preserve the feelings frofn stagnatijog iitto apathy. As 
life abounds with changefijl events, and the earth is prodi- 
gal of novelty and beauty, desires serve. to feed the soul 
with fresh accessions of gratificatioQ: for the moment an 
object is desired, a fresh impulse is given to feeling, a new 
charm to existence. In the pursuit of the desired good, 
many lively faculties are employed, and many delightful 
emotions excited. Let but reason control desire, and direct 
and regulate its indulgence, land it will only lead to pleasure 
and advat^tage. As all human beings have reason, all have 
the capacity of regulating their desires. 

Desire is a mere intellectual conception, without any power 
of compelling to any attempt for its fruition, and as totally 
under the subjection of the reason as the limbs are under 
the government of the will ; desires may involuntarily arise, 
but cannot ufge to words and actions without the permission 
of the will. We may hav€0|$ontaneous evil wishes, but we 
cannot p^form involuntary evil deeds. If reason checks 
desire, however po^nt and spontaneous it may be, it will 
fede away, and leave no external trace of its having ever 
existed, and the soul will recover the state in which it sub- 
sisted before the existence of the annihilated desire; but 
allow desire to cause action, and we give it permanence and 
form ; we make it a positive source of good or evil, of plea- 
sure or pain, of virtue or vice. 

But surely the indulgence or the annUiilation is a matter 
of choice? The direction to right or wrong a point of free 
selection? If this is allowed, (and who can deny it?) we 
not only see how useful and pleasurable is the implanted 
emotion of desire, but how perfectly we are masters of it. 
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BOPE. 

The most delicate and joy-dispensing form of desire is 
hope. Hope not only implies an existing wish, but a sooth- 
ing anticipation that that wish shall be realized. Bom with 
man, it accompanies him through every period of life, and 
quits him only when its presence is no longer required; 
quits him with life, when hope is swallowed up in fruition. 
It has been observed, that desire without hope is the punish- 
ment awarded to souls in a state of purgatory, in the cele^ 
brated poem of Dante. 

•-— " Sol di tanto ofiesi, 
Che tenza speme yiyemo in desio." 

If^fernOy Canto iv. 

Milton also assigns the same punishment to his fallen 
ai^els, who are hurled into 

'^ Regi<m8 of wo, doleful shadeti where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to aU" 

Paradise Lost, Book i. line 66. 

All Other emotions are controlled by events $ hope alone 
r^nuins for ever buoyant and undecayed, under the most ad- 
verse circumstances, *' unchanged, unchaiigeable.'' Causes 
that affisct with, depression every other emotion, appear to 
give fresh elasticity to hope. No oppression can crush its 
buoyancy; from under every weight it rebounds; amid the 
most depressing circumstances, it preserves its cheering in- 
fluence; no disappointments can annihilate its power, no 
experience can deter us from listening to its sweet illusions : 
it seems a counterpoise for misfortune, an equivalent for 
every endurance* Who is there without hope? The fet* 
tered prisoner in his dark cell, the diseased sufferer on his 
bed of anguish, the friendless wanderer on the unsheltered 
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waste; each cherishes some latent spaik of this pure and 
ever-living light. Like the beam of heaven, it glows with 
indestructible brilliance, to the heart of man what light is to 
his eye, cheering, blessing, invigorating. 

So pure are the aspirations of this delightful emotion, 
that though they may lead to disappointment, they can 
never lead to crime. Desire may conduct to folly and 
guilt, fear may degenerate into cowardice and treachery, 
courage may rush into presumption and crime, but the 
soothing delusions of hope can tend to no such ignoble or 
culpable results. It seems, indeed, too pure a sentiment to 
exist where the harsher passions reign; and we can scarcely 
suppose it to inhabit the bosom of the heinously wicked. 

FBAB. 

It may seem strange to class the emotion of fear as one 
highly valuable and beneficial; but our surprise will cease, 
when we reflect what is the true purpose for which fear is 
implanted in the mind. The instinct of self-preservation, 
perceptible in all living creatures, is found powerfully ac- 
tive in the breast of man; the objects and eventa.that 
threaten to shorten or injure Kfe, he is therefore very ear- 
nest to avoid. Hence, a rational fear, healthfully operating, 
teaches him, with intuitive precision, what to shun and what 
to pursue. It is this preservation from evil that is the legi- 
timate service of fear. The boldest man feels a certain 
portion of fear, when he hears the roaring of a lion, or sees 
himiself exposed to any other great impending peril; but 
though fear th'us forewarns him of danger, it does not act, 
in a well-poised mind, to bid him always shun it. Ck>urage, 
also an implanted feeling, is roused by th6 same objects, 
and urges its possessor bravely to meet the peril, the ap- 
proach of which fear has indicated. But when this innate 
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eonrage is not animated to overmaster or elude the danger 
fear has foreboded, (for to have presence of mind sucoess- 
' fully to elude peril when impossible to be overmastered, is 
as great an effort of courage, as to overmaster it when it is 
possible to conquer it,) then fear is no longer a serviceable 
emotion, for it is no longer under the influence of reason, 
but degenerates at once into cowardice, that contemptible 
^rm of fear, which is appalled at trivial hazards, and is the 
expression of a feeble and ill-poised mind. 

Fear, therefore, when performing its Intimate service, 
warning from evil, is a desirable passion ; it is only when 
suf^red to degenerate into cowardice, that it becomes hurt- 
ful and despicable. Fear, in its natural duty, is by no 
means a severely painful emotion ; indeed it is then so tran- 
sient, that it has no time to make any profound infliction: 
for the glowing sense of implanted courage is aroused so 
immediately afler the first sensation of foar, in all well- 
r^ulated minds, that it quickly supplants and dissipates 
every painful degree of oppression. The sentiment of 
courage is so highly animating and elevated, that it cannot 
fail of being also pleasurable; thus it soon causes a painful, 
to give place to a gratifying emotion. 

COWABDIOE. 

Since cowardice is as distressing as it is despicable, we 
cannot be too careful to guard against its dominion ; and 
this cannot be better done, than by early strengthening our 
reason to combat with its approaches. Reason sanctions a 
limited and healthful fear, but it reproaches us whenever we 
allow this fear to sink into pusillanimity. The moment our 
reason reproves us, we may be sure we are beginning to 
err: to stop in the beginning of deviation, is easier than to 
attempt it after a prolonged course of error. We ought. 
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therefore, to give our reason every power over our pas- 
sions; to accustom ourselves early to reflect on the real 
importance of the events that occur around us; not to take 
alarm at the first view of any object, but gain by habit suf- 
ficient self-possession to wait till the first impressions are 
over, ere we pronounce how far they ought to afiect us. 
Many persons profess great horror at the sight of blood, 
and declare themselves incapable of sustaining the view of 
its effusion. Yet such persons have reasoned themselves 
into a very firm capacity, of not only enduring the sight, 
but the sensation of exuding blood. Others again talk of 
the impossibility of looking upon a suppurated wound, or 
beholding broken limbs. Now that the horror occasioned 
by such sights can be overcome, is proved by the number 
ci feeling practitioners in surgery, whose tenderness is often 
only surpassed by their skill, as also by the fortitude of the 
feebler sex, who bravely sustain not only the view, pf such 
calamities, but who themselves bear with calmness the ap- 
palling operations oflen subsequent to them. 

It should i^eem, therefore, that fear can be reasoned with. 
In other words, that reason, defined by Mr. Hume as the 
calm affections, has an evident power over the wild pas- 
sions. Setting aside the motive of doing so for the benefit 
of our fellow creatures, we find we must do so, if we would 
preserve our own dignity and happiness. 

The senses are powerful instruments to counteract the 
misleading suggestions of fear. 

Our sense may, indeed, when singly exerted, be the very 
agent of fear, as the hand falling in the dark on a cold sub- 
stance, the eye catching the glimpse of an object at an un- 
touchable distance, the ear catching sounds from an unseen 
cause. But let the senses bo exerted together, and they 
will prove ejtcellent rectifiers of each other's mistakes, 
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Thus when an object is imperfectly beheld, let the touch 
ascertain its nature; or when the ear is startled with 
strange sounds, let them be follow^, and their source as- 
certained by the sight. Thus considered, viewed, touched, 
it is wonderful how the objects clothed by fear in terrifie 
forms, shrink into comparative insignificance. For never 
can that busy power, imagination, be more quickly or more 
potently roused into action, than at the instigation of fear. 
I remennber hearing or reading of a gentleman falling in 
the dark into a deep pit, how deep he could not tell, for as 
he had caught himself by a beam which hung across its 
mouth, his feet hjBid not touched any bottom^ In tbis situa* 
tion he remained many hours, in a state of the most exqui- 
site sufiering, his alarmed imagination depicting an immea- 
surfeible depth, a bottomless well, a rodcy den below, to re- 
ceive him, the moment his hands relaa^ed from their hold. 
Morning at length dawned, and -he found himself in a shal^ 
low clay pit, the bottom of which was within a yard of his 
pendent feet. Here, then, there was no peril; an alarmed 
imagination was the sole cause of his terrors, and nothing 
was to be regretted but that he had not the means of using* 
any one of his sensei^. His reason might have been of 
some use, had he fairly allowed its deductions. He might 
have considered what was most probably the character of 
the excavations in such b, place, dec. But under his pecu- 
liar circumstances, this slumber of reason may be excused. 

IMAOINABV TERRORS. 

So it is, that fear, once permitted to seize on the imagi- 
nation, soon causes it to conjure up every possible and im- 
possible ferm of danger and horror. Be the apprehended 
evils, thus irrationally dreaded, real or fencied, the terrors 
to which they give birth are palpaUy true* It is no useless 

s2 
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question to determine, whether those exaggerated tenors 
tie not more severe in the endurance, than the greatest real 
suflfering "that flesh is heir to,"— another proof that it is 
tinwise to yield to the dominion of fear. 

Whatever then is the anticipated calamity, be it peril in 
the embattled plain, or from the assassin's dagger, in the 
raging elements of winds and waters, in bodily or mental 
trials, even in death itself, a sober and rational contempla- 
tion of their probable occurrence, of their real magnitude 
and importance when occurring, will greatly tend to lessen 
their otherwise overwhelming influence. 

With children, the necessity of correcting the delusions 
of fear by the test of the senses, cannot be too early cht too 
forcibly inculcated. The Custom of reasoning with them- 
selves on every occasion of alarm; of approaching, touch- 
ing, viewing the objects that cause that akrm^ will induce 
habits of self-possession and firmness, highly beneficial to 
the preservation of th^ dignity and their tranquillity. The 
preposterous tales of folly, and the criminal artifices of cun- 
ning, have long been exploded from the nursery. Infants 
are no longer made to tremble at the "Black dog in the 
chimney," or "The little bird in a corner.'^ Of these 
things indeed they have never heard. But solitude and 
darkness are still invested with their ancient ri^ts of baby 
government; and to be put into a dark or a lonely chamber 
continues, even in these enlightened times, the tiireat of th^ 
mother and the nurse. But )iow barbarous is it thus to 
render half of the twenty-four hours a period of dismay to 
the palpitating heart of infancy ! It is even yet more cruel, 
and by many degrees more mischievous, to unite the idea 
of solitude with danger. Solitude, the nurse of wisdom 
SfDd of virtue ! How dtoa have such early associatioiis led 
to^a distaste for private study and retir^oaent, and ulti- 
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mately to the greatcpr evils, whicb spring from the love of 
promiscuous society. 

Indeed too much paios cannot be taken to protect the 
youthful understanding from the over-weaning dominion of 
this afflicting emotion; — ^there is no avenue by which se- 
verer sufiering can reach the mind. We have heard of 
persons -who have lost their senses from a terrific fright; 
and the ingenious Miss Joanna Bail lie has founded one of 
her tragedies on the authenticated fact of an individual ex- 
piring under the torturing sensation of fear. Fear not only 
magnifies evil, but creates it ; not only exaiggerates danger, 
but incurs it In many cases, it is its own victim, pro- 
ducing the sufferings it endures-^sufferings, sometimes se- 
vere beyond calculation. The terrors arising from a guilty 
conscience, the horrors of anticipated chastisement for com- 
mitted crime, probe the soul with yet keener pangs; keener, 
because the impositions of voluntary guilt are ever found to 
be the most unbearable* 

SUICIDE.. 

If the forgoing remarks are just, cowardice is a degene- 
rate expression of fear, the offspring of a weak or a wicked 
mind. In no instance is this contemptible emotion more 
obvious, and more to be reprobated, than ^whon it dictates 
the most impious and enormous crime that deformis huma- 
nity. This definition will sufficiently explain that I am 
speaking of the crime of suicide. I know that there a're 
writers of the most eminent talents that have given a dia- 
metrically opposite cause for the commission of this heinous 
m, that have announced it as the effect of courage, and 
have declared the contrary opinion to be common-place and 
untrue* What a dreadful misapplication of terms ! What 
a dangerous attack on a long received opinion; — pan opinion 
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that, no doubt, has often acted as a check to the commis- 
sion of this awful crime. Represent the act of suicide as 
magnanimous, and instantly one curb upon the disorderly 
passions is removed— even an incitement to desperation is 
thereby ofiered* For on all minds, most especially on 
weak minds, public opinion acts -with considerable force. 
To recall, therefore, the misguiding^ sentiments of Roman 
heroism, in. an age in which Christianity has long esta- 
blished a code so much more pure and rational, is, to say 
the least of it, mischievous, if not tmpicHis* 

But is the assertion tenable? Can that man be called 
brave, who shrinks from trials and vicissitudes? Can he 
be deemed magnanimous, who cuts short the thread of life 
because he is irritated by its entanglement? Can he be pro- 
nounced brave, who eludes adversity, only to throw it with 
added weight upon the sharers of his fortune? Upon parents, 
wife, children, friends ! These, miserable before, are ren- 
dered doubly so by this accession of misery and disgraoe. 
Can he deserve applause, who thus ^' oppresses the oppress- 
ed?^' Ought he to be praised as valiant, who evades the 
penalty his folly or his vices have incurred, by a deed still 
more culpable? 

it has been argued, that he who allows the amputation 
of a limb is heroic, and that the same reasoning is appli- 
cable to the suicide who dares one brief pang to elude pro- 
longed suffering : — without pausing to consider, whether the 
pains braved by the self-murderer are fikely to be brief, 
whether any affirmation in morals or religion sanction such 
a belief. The propriety of the first position cannot foe al- 
lowed. It is not the mere submitting to the amputation that 
is courageous, but the manner in which it is home. It may 
be necessary to lose a limb to preserve existence. Under 
wch an alternative, surely the most timid woul4 not hesi- 
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tate to prefer the little to the great evil? But where is the 
mighty magnanimity of incurring a smaller, to elude a great- 
er share of suffering? If the cases are analogous, the con- 
clusion must be similar. The man that destroys himself 
does so to escape from sufiering, — he chooses one brief pang, 
instead of many protracted ones. Is this the act of a brave 
heroic mind?* 

One other point of difference, in these alleged similar 
cases, I must also be allowed to remark. Whoever sub- 
mits to a necessary operation, does so in the expectation of 
being restored to his place in society, and of being again in 
some measure conducive to the welfare of his fellow crea- 
tures. Here is a positive benefit conferred by the brave 
self-devotion of the individual. Instead of continuing help- 
less and burdensome, he becomes, if not an useful mem- 
ber of society, no longer a troublesome charge upon his 
friends. Bat what advantage does the suicide confer on 
society? He takes from it the labour of a pair of hands, 
the exertions of a mind, the kindness of a heart ; and per- 
haps leaves td^fts pity, a burdensome family, who in him 
lose their only natural protector. Here positive evils are 
entailed by the self-murderer. Even the benefit of example 
cannot be said to accrue. He tloes riot warn from evil, but 
rather offers a precedent for guilt, and mak^s crime more 
familiar. 

SCFEfiSTITIOUS TERRORS. 

There is yet another form of fear, which in all its modifi- 
fications is pregnant with mischief; — superstition^ in other 

• " The Chinese are declared to be the most timid people on the 
face of the earth ; yet it is said that suicide by both sexes, occurs 
more frequently among them than in any other country." — Edin" 
hargk Eneydifpadia. 
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words, false devotion, acts on the inind through Uie emotion 
of fear* All the images it presents are terrific, all the antici- 
pations it incites are appalling. It depicts a religion shrouded 
with horrors, and governs the heart hy subduing the reason. 
When once the mind has admitted the entrance of supersti- 
tion, it becomes the immediate slave, and the final victim of 
over-wrought fear: for by no other weapon does supersti- 
tion attempt to govern. How dreadful then must be the 
state of those subjected to its dominion ! How carefully ought 
its first invasion to be shunned ! Happily-the good sense of 
the present age is rapidly exterminating the few remaining 
vestiges of this deluding bigotry; and it is delightful to ob- 
serve, that as nations emerge from ignorance into civiliza- 
tion and intelligence, they quit the false and profess the true 
religion; — a striking proof, that that religion will, better 
than any other, bear the investigation of the wise and 
learned* 

COURAOB. 

Though it requires a little consideration to discover the 
benefits conferred by fear, without taking a moment for re- 
flection, we pronounce the emotion of courage to be highly 
serviceable and agreeable. The sensations with which a 
brave mind meets the perils and vicissitudes of life, we 
can all pronounce to be eminently gratifying and elevating. 

Courage, as exhibited in its most popular sense, in the 
daring of the warrior, is no doubt a sentiment of pecuHar 
energy. It urges him through every form of peril, blinds 
him to the proximity of danger, and renders him almost in- 
sensible to the blow that wounds, and the death-stroke that 
closes his career. 

But delightful and imposing as are the eSbrta of martial 
valour, they do not comprise all the occasions on which 
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courage can be exerted. The events of peaceful and pri- 
vate life present various and numberless opportunities for its 
appropriate display. 

It can be displayed by the calumniated and the unfortu- 
nate» amid the disgrace of false accusation, and under the 
pressure of misfortune, giving dignity to the language of 
vindication, and ennobling the obscurity of misfortune. It 
can be exhibited by the sick, in the magnanimous endurance 
of disease, and the patient sustainment of bodily pain. In 
age, it can rescue infirmity from contempt; in poverty, raise 
the unrepining into respect. Amid the affliction <^ broken 
ties, disappointed affections, it claims for the brave uncom- 
plaining mourner the tribute of pity and esteem. 

Thus jBxtensive, ita influence in aiding the spirit boldly to 
surmount, or heroically to endure vicissitude, its power in 
animating the prosperous and successful must be no less 
bounded. It acts like a secret spring to the sou], not only 
causing its elasticity, but largely bearing the incumbent 
weight. 

Courage is equally the meed of the victorious and the 
vanquished warrior. Chance, personal strength, and the 
interference of others, may procure conquest: but failure 
can be rendered honourable only by the conduct of the dis- 
comfited. As the victor may stain his wreath of glory by 
acts of folly and presumption, the vanquished may gild his 
fetters by traits of fortitude and magnanimity^ How many 
have been the occasions, when the public esteem and appro- 
WUon have been withheld from the conqueror, and laivished 
on the conquered. Who has not given his warm preference 
^ Leonidas, vanquished and slain in the midst of his valiant 
iMind of Spartans? Who has not felt a sentiment of pro- 
found contempt for the boasting and triumphant Xerxes? 
Seneca and Nero, the victim and his murderer, both died 
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a Tiofeot death* But bow dilferent are the aentiiiients with 
which we view the closiiig aoenes of their lives* Seneca 
hercMcally meeting his end^ undismayed and unshaken ; Nero, 
with dastard procrastinationf first attempting to avoid, then 
to postpone his death, and at last expiring, miserably man- 
gled by his own trembling hands, wfaidi, unequal to the 
effort, were aided by the more determined arm of his slave. 

Though the occasions of high heroic daring seldom occur 
but in the history of the great, the less obtrusive o[^rtuni- 
ties for the exertion of private oiergy axe continually offer- 
ing themselves. With these, domestic scenes as much abound 
as does the tented field* , Pain may be as firmly endured 
in the lonely chamber, as amid the din of -arms. Difficul* 
ties can be manfully combatted, — misfortunes bravely sus- 
tained, — poverty nobly supported,— -disappointments coura- 
geously encountered. Thus courage difiuses a wide and 
succouring influence, and bestows energy apportioned to the 
trial* It takes from calamity its dejecting quality, and ena- 
bles the soul to possess itself under every vicissitude. It 
rescues the unhappy from degradation, and the feeble from 
contempt. 

Courage, like every other emotion, however laudable in 
its pure form, may be allowed to degenerate into a faulty 
extreme. Thus rashness, too oflen assuming the name of 
courage, has no pretensions to. its merit. For rashness 
urges to useless and impossible efforts, ahd thus produces a 
waste of vigour and spirit, that, properly restrained and well 
directed, had achieved deeds worthy to be achieved^ Rash- 
ness is the exuberance of courage, and ought to be checked, 
as we prune off the useless though vigorous shoots of shrubs 
and trees. 
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TJiUTU* 

Truth is the basis of all virtue. No character can be 
deemed honourable, or even respectable, in which truth does 
not form, or is not supposed to form a partw Thus neces- 
sary to the good repute of the world, it is equally essential 
to ensure us our own respect, and protect our own hap{H- 
ness. It is strange that the definition of a qtiality so emi- 
nently valuable should be so loose and vague; and, that 
while all men so energetically announce their veneration 
for truth, so many are perpetually violating her laws. — 
The fact is, that the latter is the natural consequence of the 
former error. We do not form a sufficiently precise notion 
of the nature of truth. We allow that it is, to speak of 
things as they are, or have been ; but at the same time that* 
we make this acknowledgment, we indulge in certain addi- 
tions, omissions, and alterations, which, though trivial, and 
made without any intention p£ deception, do oflen most ma- 
terially change the character of the things or events we de- 
scribe, and leave an impression on the hearer, very different 
from what the ungarbled fact would have done. We are 
oflen aware that we have done so, nay, when speaking un- 
der the influence of prejudice, we feel at the time that we 
are doing so ; yet boldly pursue our narrative, and should 
be both surprised and offended at its close, if our auditors 
were to question the precision of our description. How 
boundless would be our indignation were they to pronounce 
us. falsifiers! we should most probably, though self-convicted^ 
add a fresh falsehood to those already carelessly incurred, 
by asserting our accuracy. This detail may at first sight 
appear incompatible with the apparent frankness and truth 
of general conversation; but if we very closely investigate 
the description of circumstances, the repetition of speeches. 
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the delineation of objects, given in common chit-chat, we 
shall find abundant proof of the carelessness, to say no 
worse, of general speakers. 

The universality of such practices may perhaps be urged 
as an excuse for their admission ; and because every body 
takes the liberty of deviating from correctness, it may be 
argued that such innovations are always supposed, and there- 
fore do not produce the effect of falsehood,— deception. Even 
were this true, I do not see, because error is universal, that 
it therefore ceases to be error, or that custom can authorize 
it, and make wrong, right. But do we not deceive our- 
selves in denominating all such license of speech, ihnocent 
and harmless? In my opinion, the very reverse is the fact, 
and it is my dtrong conviction of the unlimited mischiefs 
caused by inaccurate representation that has urged me to 
enter very fully on the subject. 

We can scarcely look into any social or domestic circle, 
but we find some coldness or dissentions subsisting among 
some of its members. I will be bold to say, that in nine 
cases out of ten, such coldness, and such dissention, have 
arisen from false representations of the words and actions 
of the parties, acquired through feome mutual friend or ac- 
quaintance. I do not mean to say, that such misrepresen- 
tations have been always intentionally caused, for I believe 
them most generally to originate from those habits of lax 
and thoughtless relation into which many people allow them- 
selves to fall. It seems particularly vexatious, that the 
general respect paid to truth, should in part cause this mis- 
chief; and yet so it is, for we appear implicitly to rely upon 
the accounts given us, hoVever at variance with our own 
opinion, and our own judgment, even when in opposition to 
our previous experience. This ready credence should ap- 
pear to be caused from so great a regard for veracity, that 
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we cannot presujne to question its guiding the minds of eve* 
ry one with whom we confidentially ccmversQ. 

We see in an instant the immense importance of acquiring 
and inculcating habits of the strictest truth. Whatever so 
essentially tends to the concord and felicity of society, it 
must be of momentous consequence to cherish and promul- 
gate. No idea can be formed of the important effect such 
habits would produce. The most perfect confidence would 
not be the least of its benefits, and the most perfect inward 
tranquillity. For no species of deception can be practised 
without causing vexation and trouble to the practiser, and 
many a cheek has blushed, and many a heart palpitated at 
the apprehended or realized detection of mistakes and exag- 
geration in common conversation* Exaggeration is but ano- 
ther name for falsehood : to exaggerate, is to pass the bounds 
of truth ; and how can those bounds be passed, without en- 
tering upon the precincts of falsehood. There can be but a 
true or a false representation. There can be no medium ; 
what is not true, must be false. 

Were there no other reasons, but those already adduced, 
to demonstrate the immense value of truth, we could not 
too sedulously impress on the young mind the necessity for 
veracity to be observed in every word that is spoken. It 
is easy to explain, to the most youthful apprehension, how 
DQUch good to others, and how much pleasure to themselves, 
must acxrrue from such a sysfem. Nor do I see, but that 
it is quite as easy to explain that nothing but sorrow to 
others, and shame to themselves, can spring from a contrary 
cause. . There is a strange maxim that has in some manner 
crept itito common use, for the admission of which one 
cannot readily account: — " Truth must not be spoken at all 
times." Its intended meaning must be, that when the spesdc- 
ing of truth is likely to give pain, or cause mischief, it is 
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better to be silent. But there is another meaning, and one 
equally obyious and feasible, that may be attached to it, or 
rather drawn from it, viz. " if truth must not be always, 
falsehood must be sometimes spoken." A sentence that 
can bear such a mischievous construction, had better be ex- 
ploded altogether. 

Thus far we have only considered the ill consequences 
attending falsehoods incurred by carelessness, without hav- 
ing any positive or malignant intention to deceive : if so 
wide-spreading the evils resulting from this, the least culpa- 
ble species of deception, what enormity of guilt must be 
attached to the deliberate and malignant liar. I make no 
apology for inserting this coarse expression, the real name 
of all bad things must be o^nsive.* It is by giving them 
gentle and polished terms that we make them more easily 
used in conversation, and thus the ear is rescued from being 
offended, at the expense of the understanding being deluded 
by plausible misnomers. Persons flatter themselves that 
under the title of mistakes, exaggerations, allowable licenses 
of fancy, 6cc* &c. the widest; departures from truth are 
sanctioned ; but it cannot be too oflen repeated, that it is 
what we ar^^ not what we seem to be, that is of importance 
to our happiness, and to our reputation. That exposure 
does not immediately follow deception, is no assurance that 
the moment of detection never will arrive, — ^is no assurance 
that our duplicity is not secretly and strongly suspected. 
Even while escaping public reprobation, are we escaping 

* In fact, it is the meaning of the words, and not the word itself, 
that is offensive. Who shrinks from saying, or hearing others say, 
to lie down, to lie still, lying asleep, lying awake; but use the 
words as ezpresnve of fklsehood, and so disgusting are the ideas 
conjured up, that every ear shudders at their sound, every lip avoids 
their utterance. 
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salSering? There is an inward monitor, that is never more 
busy or more probing than when the sacred hiws of truth, 
are violated. It is little consolation to elude public censure, 
whilst our hearts, however secretly, are profoundly wounded. 
It is little to preserve the apparent respect of society, whilst 
we feel we deserve its disdain,— whilst we feel we possess 
our own. 

How many are the humiliations and miseries inevitably 
incurred by falsehood: — ^the downcast eye, that dreads to 
meet the open glance o£ friend or foe: the uncontrollable 
blush, that will unbidden rise to contradict the faltering ac- 
cents of the trembling lips: the ccmfusion of mind, that can- 
not be governed, and forbids the facile and prompt arrange- 
ment of the delusive tale we wish to tell: the necessity in- 
curred by telling one lie, of telling many more to uphold 
that one. What wretchedness and shame must attend such 
laborious duplicity, crowned with that ever-present and pre- 
eminent anguish, the dread of detection. How diffinrent is 
thfa train of feeling, from that which glows in the bosom of 
truth: — ^the open unshrinking eye, that fears no glance, 
shuns no observation: the cheek unblanched by fear, un- 
reddened by shame: the firm voice, unbroken by quivering 
lips : the clear pure mind, readily giving up the simple facts 
stored in its memory : a bosom tranquil and undismayed, 
at peace with itself and all the world. Who is there^ that 
for any consideration this rich globe could ofier, would be 
the former character, when he has it in his power to be the 
latterl 

Of the public estiiAation in which truth is held, we have 
numerous examples. Every one can enter into the ani- 
mating, the delightful emotion, with which Petrarch mudt 
have received the gratifyiilg tribute of public applause, 
when, on his appearing as witness in a cause, and ap« 
t8 
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pxoaching the tribunal to take the accustomed oaths, he 
was infonned, that such was the confidenoe of the court in 
bis veracity, he would not be required to take any oath — 
his word was sufficient* 

Such a moment of pre-eminent and exquisite joy is at- 
tainable to every human being; and those young people, 
who will resolve tenaciously to adhere to accuracy in every 
word they speak, may be assured that they will not pass 
through life without receiving testimonials of respect and 
admiration from everjc one acquainted with tbeip, and may, 
under some circumstances or other, meet with public ho- 
mage, as profound as that enjoyed by the Italian poet. 

Was not the praise bestowed on Petrarch^a tacit avowal, 
that veracity such as his was very rarely known? Nothing 
can be more easy than to speak truth; the unwise, the 
poor, the ignoble, the youthful, can all equally practise it. 
Nothing can be more difficult than to speak falsely ; the 
wise, the rich, the great, the aged, have all failed in their 
attempts. It would be an easy road to distinction to be 
pre-eminent in an adherence to truth. We could enume- 
rate many besides Petrarch, who have acquired respect by 
it among their fellow-citizens, and celebrity in the page of 
history. Can there be offered a more obtainable, a more 
gratifying, a more noble object of emulation to the youthful 
heart? 

Honesty, fidelity, integrity, may each and all be deemed 
various forms of truth. Honesty denotes probity in pecu- 
niary arrangements, and sincerity in avowing sentiments 
and in making professicxis. Fidelity implies faithfulness in 
attachments, and exactness in fulfilling promises. Integrity 
expresses uprightness of intention, and steadiness of con- 
duct. Truth is evidently the parent of these virtues, since 
the characteristic of each is not to deceive; not to cheat a 
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creditor, nor make false protestations; tiot to deceive a 
firiend, nor break a promise; not to delude by the assump- 
tion of. false motives for a particular line of conduct, nor by 
a vacillating mode of behaviour. 

In considering the virtqe of truth, and painting out its 
power of conferring dignity and happiness, I have at the 
same time pretty fully commented on the effects of its op- 
posite quality, falsehood, in producing shame and misery. 
I shall not, therefore, any further investigate this latter 
despicable vice. The general contempt and abhorrence it 
incurs sufficiently speak its condemnation. I have now 
only to remark, that there is no danger of any extreme in 
truth. Most, if not all other virtues, may be indulged, till 
they touch on the confines of their opposite vice. . But no 
such risk can be hazar(led by the professors of truth. 

_ JUSTICE. 

Justice is the fundamental principle of every duty, as 
truth is the basis of every virtue. Justice, indeed, appears 
in many respects to be similar in its bearings to truth. It 
gives clear and simple rules of conduct, it is incompatible 
with every species and every degree of deception^ and 
ought to govern every opinion that is given, cuid etery 
sentiment that is expressed. It may with safety be pro- 
nounced, that where justice is not known, no virtue can 
exist. 

Justice is the attribute of the Deity, that most conspicu- 
ously guides the events of life, and seems eminently to have 
directed the formation of all created things. It commands 
that certain effects should follow certain causes, that punish- 
ment should requite delinquency, and satisfaction attend 
merit. But as the course of worldly affairs sometimes de- 
nies this retributive system its full scope on earth, justice 
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implanted within the human soul a power that should fiitk- 
fiiUy and unceasingly pronounce her fiat^ and equipoise 
outward evils by an internal sense of reward. Conscience, 
the voice of God within us, was placed to counterbalance 
the fallacy of earthly decisions; to speak peace to the 
falsely maligned; to inflict yohastisement oq the falsely ap- 
plauded. 

As a rule of action, justice produces emotions of calm 
and steady satis&ction. However popular censures aseail, 
however associates scorn, or enemies reprobate us, if with- 
out self-delusion, we feel the propriety and equity of our 
conduct^ public reprehension and disdain are powerless to 
wound our peace or dignity. The innate sense of justice 
serves as a shield, on which such darts rebound innoxious. 

** Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, (though locked up in steel) 
Whose conscience with injustice is corroded." 

Shakspeare. 

The fulfilment of the duties .enjoined by a strict sense of 
justice, sometimes demands severe sacrifices, .and requires 
eminent exertion. 

It was this high but stern sentiment, which urged Man- 
lius to sentence hfs gallant son to death. It was the dic- 
tates of this principle that fortified the spirit of Junius Bru- 
tus to condemn his children to the scourge and the block ; 
that enabled him to look with an unshrinking eye upon the 
sufiferings of the lacerated youth ; and though the struggles 
of parental love paled his cheek, and Uanched his quivering 
lips, no word, no action, denoted the slightest indecision. 
Severe as must have been these trials^ no dOubt the noble 
virtue which guided, sustained these heroic Romans. 'The 
whispers. of their own conscience, and the applause of a 
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great nation, must have tended to console and reward them 
for so awful a sacrifice on the shrine of justice. 

It is not oflen that man is called upon to give proofs so 
severe of his love of justice. But smaller sacrifices are not 
unfrequently required: — ^the sacrifice of personal conve- 
nience, of wealth, of family aggrandizement, of private 
feeling, of favourite plans and opinions. 

As conduct cannot be regulated by a higher principle 
than justice, such sacrifices may be fearlessly, and ought to 
be cheerfully made when demanded. There ought to be 
no hesitation when we are called upon to perform a simple 
act of justice; the only point of difficulty is, to decide whe- 
ther it is truly so; and the rights of justice are so plain and 
direct, that very seldom must any difficulty occur on this 
head. 

These rights and laws cannot- be too strongly and accu- 
rately marked. It is not rare to find mankind making 
great mistakes in drawing their limits, and confounding 
what they wish to do, with what they ought to do. But 
though the line may be misconceived, if is Hot therefore dif- 
ficult to be precisely marked; and indeed of all th^ rules of 
conduct, the laws of justice are, perhaps, the most clear and 
evident. 

To have so certain and safe a guide to direct us through 
the intricacies of life, is no small good; since by steadily 
obeying its dictates, not only is the peace and welfare of 
society promoted, but individual dignity and individual tran- 
quility preserved. As truth ever readily and clearly directs 
the words that should be spoken ^ and thereby saves us from 
every risk of shame, of peril, and of guiit; so justice is 
equally prompt to guide our actions, and to secure to us a 
self-conviction of uprightness, and the esteem of the world. 
Never; therefore, can the young too cautiously avoid all 
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misleading views on this subject. They may b& assured 
that the laws of justioe are so evident, and so simple, that 
the moment much ingenuity and much argument are used 
to bias opinion, that moment is lost sight of, and some base 
imposition is to supply her sacred place. Never perhaps 
did human talent and human energy so debase itself, in 
making the worse appear the better cause, in wilfully mis- 
applying the title of justice to a system of the most pitiful 
and audacious artifice, than by that strange sect, the Jesuits. 
The ingenious and witty letters of Paschal, so much ap- 
proved by readers of every class, expose this iniquitous sys- 
tem in all its hideous deformity ; and it is as much as the 
mind can allow, that such shameless and obvious chicanery 
could for a moment be allowed to pass for reasoning, so 
criminal and open a disregard of all that is generally valued 
and respected, should be accepted as holy commandments 
and rules of life. But the fact was, tha,t the system of the 
Jesuits flattered the follies and indulged the vices of the 
great and the opulent; and these therefore cloaked them- 
selves under the license of a creed which they never could 
have believed. 

I do not know whether the perusal of " The Provencal 
Letters" might not prove useful in distinctly and powerfully 
roarkiifg what is not to be done. The derelictions from 
duty are there shown in so striking a point of view; the 
wretched sophistry, used to reconcile the guilty to guilt, and 
lead the innocent to crime, are there so palpably detected 
and exposed; that, as some books are given to teach us 
what is right, this book might be recommended, as pointing 
out what is wrong. Many acts, faultily deemed venial, may 
there be scjen held up in their true colours, and the mind 
»way be thence led to reflect more deeply and more justly. 
It may be thence drawn to scan its thoughts more closely, 
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and to iotrench itself more firmly against the innovations of 
cunmng and sophistry. It might thenoe learn, how possible 
is self-delusion ; and, thus informed, more strenuously watch 
and ^guard its dictates. 

Even without passing into the degree of mental depravity, 
and mental weakness, the admission of Jesuitical reasoning 
must imply, it is very possible to be misled by our own 
blindness, and the deluding maxims occasionally heard in 
society, into serious mistakes. 

To act in opposition to the laws of justice, when those 

laws are known, is a crime of such deep magnitude, .as 

must inevitably conduct to misery and disgrace. Whoever 

therefore values his honour, or his tranquillity, will shun 

the smallest approach to such guilt. But there are lesser 

errors, which are allowed sometimes to deform the cause 

of an otherwise honourable life, and are falsely deemed of 

no importance. But it can never be too frequently or too 

earnestly repeated, that every deviation from right must be 

wrong, and that vice dan never be justifiable, or honourable. 

It is from loose and misleading sophistry, that such errors 

are admitted to creep into conduct. Thus the petty evils of 

injustice are entailed on society; the powerful make promises, 

which they never perform ; the opulent incur debts, which 

they never discharge; the sentimental pronounce vows, which 

they never fulfil ; the rights of property are misconceived, 

and the dues of charity improperly dissipated. 

A certain help, or courtesy,, or gifl is promised; the 
promiser allows himself to believe, this may or may not be 
binding. Thus judging, he omits it, or forgets it; and 
whilst acquitting himself, is arraigned by the deceived indi- 
vidual as base and ungenerous. Money is lent, or goods 
g^ven up on certain considerations, but these the borrower 
or purchaser deem mere matters of trade; and if he cannot 
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eosilj refMty it, he considen his defalcation as one oommoa 
to commerce, and pursues new schemes, careless of his first 
claims. Benefactions bestowed for the relief of poverty, 
are often partially, too oflen wholly, swallowed up in other 
expenditures, which the disbursers, with peaceful conscience, 
pronounce the general custom. Yet these several acts, view 
them as we may, are all positive acts of injustice; and though 
a certain mode of describing them renders the description 
less o^nsive, the fact remains the same, and the actors 
must feel twinges of self-accusation, — ^must expect to suffer 
secret reprobation and contempt. 

Now as this su^ring and disgrace may be avoided, why 
not preserve our honour and our happiness from even these 
small taints? not to say any thing of thus o£Rinding cigainst 
morality and religion. It were better, not to accept trusts, 
which we cannot faithfully discharge ; better never give the 
joy of a promise, than risk the danger of its non-fulfilment. 
In short, any thing is better^ than incurring the smallest 
chance of committing an act of injustice. 

Easy as it may appear to ascertain the dues of justice, 
and imperative as we. feel it to discharge them, how many 
persons unconsciously and inconsiderately infringe those 
rights ! How many intentionally violate them ! When cer- 
tain demands are made, the propriety of which is acknow- 
ledged, if a choice of evading them with impunity is per- 
ceived, how oflen are they evaded. Suppose some service is 
performed, for which no explicit charge is made; the liberal 
may on the moment as much over-pay it, as the calculating, 
after a lapse of time, may underrate it. Either act is pre- 
judicial to justice, • for over-payment raises the price of the 
service to after employers, and under-payment is an act of 
positive injustice and cruelty to the employed. 

Without intending any severity of remark, it may be 
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observed, how often the hequests made for charitable pur- 
poses are partially if not wholly devoted to far different 
uses, and this too by persons of credit and feeling, who, 
deceived by the idea of following established customs, are 
lending themselves to arrangements, which, if viewed with 
unbiassed judgments, they would disdain to sanction. 

In settling the claims of kindred, friends, or society, upon 
our benevolence, how apt are we to be misled by our feel- 
ings ; and instead of assigning every donation by the deci- 
sion of justice, callow partiality to sway our conduct. 

There is another form of injustice that wears so charming 
an aspect,, that it is too often applauded as meritorious. 
This is, when generous gifts are bestowed by those who, 
while doing so, are permitting their debts to remain undis- 
charged. But those who act in this manner, should be in- 
fonned that they are giving what is not their own. For 
until they have paid all that is due to others, they cannot 
he said to have one shilling they can rightly call their own, 
consequently not one shilling to bestow. 

To listen to misstatements of the actions and sentiments 
of the absent, knowing the facts, and not coming forward 
^ explain mistakes and assert the truth, is another modifi- 
cation of injustice, that is not duly considered. But if it is 
wrong to withhold money due to others, it must be yet more 
culpable to decline bearing testimony to their merits and 
*ipright intentions.^ 

***lle, who malignant tears an absent friend, 
Or, when attacked by others, don't defend ; 
Who trivial bursts of laughter strives to raise. 
And counts of prating petulance the praise ; 
Of things he never saw, who tells his tale, 
And friendship's secrets knows not to conceal; 
This man is vile; here, Roman, fix your mark; 
His soul is black."-^— - JEToracd, Satire iv. Book i. 

IT 
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Thus it is, that in a thousand ways we are drawn into 
the commission of unjust actions, the smallest of which is 
dishonourable to our character; and besides paving the way 
to lax principles, and a false view of conduct, is certain to 
produce some painful sensations. Such deviations, however 
minute, cannot be too vigilantly avoided; and when un- 
happily incurred, cannot be too quickly or too earnestly 
expiated. 

IimUSTRT. 
" I measure life by life's employment." Barbayld, 

In speaking of the bodily functions, I have touched on the 
advantages of activity. — In our present inquiry into the 
benefits conferred by industry, I may repeat some of the 
remarks I have there made ; but as such remarks can scarce- 
ly be too often urged, I will not apologize for the probable 
repetition. 

Industry, in a multiplicity of ways, is conducive to the 
welfare of man. Many of these are so apparent, that they 
do not need enumeration. It is as much the preserver of 
bodily vigour, as the procurer of comforts and luxuries. As 
the judicious exertion of the senses improves their delicacy 
and perception, so the free exercise of the limbs increases 
their force and expertness. Without activity, the frame 
would soon lose its pliability and energy; and the firame 
once injured, the internal economy would become deranged 
and diseased. The animal system would be invaded by 
many an ache, and many an ailment; and the dependent 
mind would in its turn become the prey of weariness, dis- 
content, and the long train of infirmities incident to unbraced 
nerves, stagnated blood, and relaxed fibres. The appetite 
would fail, and the spirits flag. Instead of acting in beau- 
tiful unison with each other, the several bodily functions 
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would embarrass and impede each other. The agreeable 
sensation of hunger would be no longer felt to be gratified. 
Where no intervention of labour occurred, the sweets of rest 
could not be tasted. The body, harassed, but not health- 
fully fatigued, would be no longer capable of enjoying the 
refreshment of sleep. To feverish restlessness, or dull inani- 
tion, succeeds disease. The disordered frame, gradually 
sickening, oppresses the vital powers. The mind, weakened 
and stupified, imbibes wild or gloomy ideas ; the better facul- 
ties are crushed and curbed; and the whole man at last 
sinks beneath the undermining mischiefs of insidious sloth. 
Is this a wretched picture? — Whilst we feel that though 
it is so, it is also a true one, let us gratefully remember, that 
such a stale is not inevitable, but that it is one incurred from 
choice, and produced by voluntary permission. Reverse 
the picture; extirpate sloth, and in its place introduce activity, 
and how mighty is the difference ! — ^The wand of Harlequin 
could never produce a more striking change. 

Limbs strengthened by exercise, and sinews braced by 
exertion ; every organ performing its Intimate duty, and 
kept in its appointed office. The blood circulated by mo- 
tion, and the joints pliant from use. Disease repelled by 
internal vigour; appetite created by the calls of increasing 
strength; rest rendered welcome by previous labour; sleep 
become acceptable afler busy working. The liabit, free from 
the petty ailments entailed by sluggishness, no longer falls 
a prey to peevishness and irritation; and time employed, 
not wasted in murmurs and discontent. The temper, less 
tried by bodily infirmity and secret upbraidings, acquires 
equanimity. The spirits, unharassed by petty pains and 
plagues, rise to cheerfulness. The faculties, unimpaired by 
disease, unblunted by disuse, more vigorously expand. The 
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whole man, active, useful and happy, is enabled to resist 
the approaches of infirmity, sickness, and sorrow, to enjoy 
a vigorous old age, and to drop after a brief struggle his mor- 
tal frame,^ to soar with improved powers into a state of 
improved being. 

This is no fanciful picture. — ^We rarely see health enjoy- 
ed, but by the active and industrious. We never discover 
regular cheerfulness and gaiety of spirits, but in the busy 
and occupied. We never hear of longevity, but in the 
lovers of exercise and employment. — It has been remarked 
in some of the public papers of the day, that no instance of 
long life ever occurred, in which the individual was not an 
early riser. If this be true, another proof is given of the 
advantage of activity and industry ; since of course it mast 
be the desire of occupation and exertion, that urges to the 
quittance of the downy pillow and the luxurious couch.* 

Thus have we noticed the principal blessings attendant 
on activity, in a selfish and corporeal sense, consequently 
in a limited and inferior sense. But if we extend our views, 
and consider the beneficial effects of industry as relating to 
society, its importance will be niore fully developed. 

The comforts and embellishments of life are all procured 
by industry. To industry we are indebted for whatever 
can minister delight to the appetites and senses ; whatever 
is necessary to shelter the body from the vicissitudes of 
seasons and climes ; whatever is assisting to the improve- 
ment or the recreation of the mind. 

In the simple but impressive words of the amiable Miss 
Talbot, " Industry makes the world look beautiful around 

* In one sense, certainly, early risingr lengthens life; for it is 
worthy consideration, that every hour daily gained by early rising, 
adds a month of thirty days (of twelve hours each day) to the 
year. 
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us ; it turns the barren wilderness into a fertile, pleasant 
land : and for thorns and thistles, plants the rose-tree and 
the vine, or sows the tender grass and useful corn.** 

Industry rears the splendid palace, and constructs the 
lowly cot. It imports the produce of distant countries, to 
increase the means of enjoyment; and exports home-pro- 
ducts, to animate the exertions of labour and skill. — ^It spreads 
the illumination of science and literature, perfects the inven- 
tions of art, and embodies the emanations of genius; — ^feeds, 
clothes, instructs, and delights. 

The pains and penalties inflicted by idleness are most 
powerfully displayed by the energetic pen of Dr. Johnson, 
ia several papers of his admirable work, the Rambler. Al- 
though thus earnest in detecting and exposing the evils inci- 
dent to sloth, he has declared '< that no man loves labour 
for itself;" * and again, " Mankind have a great aversion to 
intellectual labour." Though every sentiment uttered by 
this great man deserves to be respected, yet he assuredly 
oflen expressed very singular opinions, which, however in- 
geniously advocated, he could not seriously have believed 
to be correct. Those just quoted are perhaps of this kind. 
It is difficult so entirely to abstract the mere corporeal act 
of any occupati(»i, from the attendant feelings under the 
impression of which it is performed. The mere act of dig- 
ging, could it be performed without any relation to the mo- 
tive or the aim, may not so truly cause pleasing emotions, 
as when coupled with the idea of the beauty or fertility 
about to be produced by it; but it seems difficult to imagine 
bow a man can so labour, without looking to the end of his 
labour. Where there is any intellect, a human being must 
reflect upon the probable consequences of his actions; and 

* Boswell'i Life of Johnson. 
172 
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where there is an imbecility of mind, which admits not of 
thought or reflection, it seems likely that the mere corporeal 
act of labour induces an agreeable sensation, a freer circu- 
lation of blood, a sense of vigour; the glow accompanying 
the moderate exertion of the limbs; add to which, the imme- 
diate view of the efiects of the action, the earth freshly 
turned up, or smoothly levelled, or regularly trenched, must 
bestow a form of pleasure. Dr. Johnson himself furnishes 
a proof that seems to confirm, that man labours for pleasure, 
in the following anecdote, which he related to Boswell : — 
" An eminent tallow-chandler in London, who had acquired 
a considerable fortune, gave up the trade in favour of his 
foreman, and went to live at a country-house near town. 
He soon grew weary, and paid frequent visits to his old 
shop, where he desired they might let him know their melt- 
ing-days, and he would come and assist them; which he 
accordingly did. Here, sir, was a man, to whom the most 
disgusting circumstance in the business to which he had 
been used, was a relief from idleness." * 

It may be very justly remarked, that this is a strong 
proof of the power of habit; but is it not, at the same time, 
a proof that man loves labour for itself? The tallow^handler 
had no longer any pecuniary interest to be forwarded: the 
occupation itself must be, to those most used to it, if not 
disgusting, void of pleasurable sensations: he must then 
have worked for the love of labour. By merely superin- 
tending the business, he would have been relieved from the 



* Perhaps the enforced indolence endured by prisoners, 

the severest suffering induced bj the fetters and dungeons of cap* 
tivity : for if idleness produces misery to the good, how severely 
chastising must it prove to the wicked; to those who desire to shun 
reflection and meditation. 
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pain of idleness, but he chose to omi^ in it, for the sheer 
love of labour. 

It must be with extreme diffidence, that an obscure indi- 
vidual presumes to offer opinions opposing to those of such 
a man as Dr. Johnson, and the chances are that every such 
differing opinion so emanating is wrong* But in reflecting 
carefully upon a subject, it appears a breach of truth and 
fidelity not to express what is really thought; especially 
when, should the sentiment be just, the cause of happiness 
is promoted. For it sounds paradoxical to be told how fer- 
tile of misery and guilt is every state of indolence, and yet 
that the avocations that are to rescue us from this state are 
not in themselves pleasurable* We are indeed hereby 
warned from the evil, but we are at the same time rather 
warned from than incited to the means which are to pre- 
serve us from the evil. 

That "man loves labour for itself," may also be argued 
upon this principle, that labour is necessary to our being ; 
and in the beautiful ordination of Providence it is seen, that 
whatever is a necessary is a pleasurable exertion. 

Even the labour of the mind must be accompanied with 
gratification, or how can we account for the numerous vo- 
luntary students and authors, who in every period of life, 
from early youth to latest age, devote themselves to the 
desk and the library? Those who so employ themselves 
for subsistence may be supposed to toil without pleasure, 
although it seems difficult to imagine, that even they do not 
find some degree of satisfaction in the useful if not honour- 
able occupation of their mental faculties, in the conscious- 
ness of thereby insuring a maintenance, in the hope of 
deserving, if not fame, at least some credit for the humbler 
merit of innocently amusing their fellow-creatures. How 
is it possible to separate such feelings from the actual cor- 
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poieal effort from which they spring, and w'hich they accom- 
pany? Nay, if it is ceded that the agreeable emotions above 
stated do attend upon labour, no further incentive can be 
required. 

To minds of a higher cast, the exertion of talents and 
genius must be exquisitely delightful : were it not so, how 
seldom should we see a voluminous work completed. The 
hope of acquiring celebrity may stimulate to commencing, 
but would scarcely bear the mind through an elaborate com- 
position, were the occupation painful, were it even negative, 
were it not positive gratification. Can any one doubt the 
high satisfaction experienced by Mr. Gibbon when writing 
his noble work ! How repeatedly does he describe the happi- 
ness which he enjoyed during the many years he spent at 
his beloved Lausanne compiling his far-famed history ! 

The value of the intellectual faculties is ever willingly 
acknowledged, but they can have no value unless exerted. 
Like the precious metals, their worth is nothing unless drawn 
into use from their secret mine. Those who most sedulously 
employ their faculties may be said the best to enjoy them. 

The labour of the hands, though in an inferior degree, 
must doubtless be productive of pleasure. In such efbrts, 
also, we see willing labourers, men of fortune toiling in their 
gardens or laboratory, with their lathe, or their pencils : 
women of independent circumstances plying the needle, and 
other various implements of female industry. The many 
amusements all demand personal or mental exertion; the 
chase, cricket, billiards, chess, &c. The pleasure of these 
is not caused by success attending the pursuit, but positively 
from the efibrts made in the pursuit. Since the vanquished 
chess player, or disappointed sportsman, jaot only delightedly 
recapitulates the toil he has endured, but keenly returns to 
its repetition. 
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Dr. Johnson has very ably proved, that a state of indo- 
lence is a state of pain, and though "reverse of wrong is 
not always right," yet the opposite to pain must be plea- 
sure.* The penalties paid by sloth are sufferings in various 
forms ; and we shall find medical men very ready to pro- 
nounce that most of the ailments sustained by the rich and 
luxurious, are primarily caused by habits of inaction ; ail- 
ments that too often grow into formidable strength, and, 
under the broad title of " nervous diseases," sap the founda- 
tions of health and happiness; 

Should it be urged, that the toil the poor undergo is too 
severe to be agreeable, it may be answered, that though this 
is sometimes the case, yet it ought to be considered, that 
what appears harsh and laborious to the higher classes, i^ 
met in the lowei' by frames inured to vigorous exertion, and 
limbs and sinews more firmly and strongly braced and knit- 
ted. These last possess another incentive that ameliorates 
their toil, the soothing consciousness that they owe their 
independence, and the power of supporting their nearest and 
dearest ties, to their industry; and sometimes a sense of 
their particular skill, hardihood, or promptitude, yields a 
secret exhilaration of spirit that must overpay the severer 
exertion they display. The cheerfulness with which all 
classes of labourers pursue their avocation, evinces how little 
they are at such times under the influence of care or vexa- 
tion* The sociability of some of these employments may 
partly but not wholly account for this gaiety; for if distress 
really existed, it would be as easily expressed, and as con- 
tagious as mirth, and its communication would be as natu- 
ral- That it is not the sociableness of avocation that causes 
the cheerfulness evinced by the busy labourer, may be known 

* Since it is pronounced that the absence of pain is pleasure. 
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by the careless glee expres^ by those who toil alone. Is 
not the merry soog breathed by the sower in his lonely 
walk, the gay whistle sounded by the solitary woodman: 
does not the milk-maid sing, as she fills her foaming pail, 
and the cotter's wife carol as she turns her busy wheel? 
Besides the exhilaration actually attendant on the moments 
of employment, another good inevitably succeeds,— the zest 
which is thereby given to repose. The busy only may be 
said to taste the sweets of leisure truly ; the few moments, 
or hours, that follow the periods of active industry being by 
them relished with a glee the perpetually idle can never 
know. How hard, that the very pleasures they most covet, 
and for which they give up every other, by that very con- 
cession, are deprived of the power of yielding enjoyment. 
Those engaged in a course of activity experience every 
pleasure in its turn heightened and endeared. 

Sleep is also another sensual luxury of no mean impor- 
tance, the perfect enjoyment of which can only be known 
to the busy and the active; and the luxurious will find that 
temperance and industry are in fact better purveyors of 
gratification, than indolence and self-indulgence. 

I cannot conclude these remarks better than with an ex- 
tract from the second discourse delivered by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, when President of the Royal Academy. Indeed the 
whole of this discourse inculcates, in an admirable manner, 
the necessity for perseverance and industry; and students 
of every class might read it with considerable advantage, 
whatever the course of study they are pursuing. The fol- 
lowing remarks are fyll of good sense. 

" There is one precept, however, in which I shall only 
be opposed by the vain, the ignorant, and the idle : I am 
not afraid that I shall repeat it too often. You must have 
no dependence on your own genius. If you have great 
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talents, industry will improve them; if you have but mo- 
derate abilities, industry will supply their deficiency. No- 
thing is denied to well-directed labour: nothing is to be 
obtained without it. 

^^ Not to enter into metaphysical discussions on the nature 
and essence of genius, I will venture to assert, that assiduity 
unabated by difficulty, and a disposition eagerly directed to 
the object of its pursuit, will produce effects similar to those 
which some call the result of natural pawers*^^ 

Note. — ^The very modest paragraph by which the above 
quotation is preceded, I cannot resist transcribing, as a 
noodel for the young to think and act by. 

** Thes6 instructions I have ventured to offer from my own 
experience ; but as they deviate widely from received opi- 
nions, I offer them with diffidence; and when better are 
suggested, shall retract them without regret." 

The concluding maxim in that learned and ingenious 
work, " Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy," o^rs the cure 
and the preventive for mental disease. 

" Be not solitary — Be not idle.^^ 

. ECONOMY. 

There is no virtue so unduly appreciated as economy, 
nor is there one more truly worthy of estimation ; a neglect 
of economy eventually leads to every misery of poverty and 
degradation, not unfrequently to every variety of error and 
of crime. Dr. Johnson asserted, " that where there was no 
prudence, there was no virtue." Of all the maxims pro- 
nounced by that great moralist, perhaps no one was more 
just or more instructive. Even in that branch of prudence 
that directs tis to take cognizance of our pecuniary affairs, 
the propriety of this aphorism is very striking. 

The progress of civilization has incurred a necessity of 
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barter and exchange as the. mean of subsistence. Thus 
wealth, as the medium of acquiring all the comforts and all 
the luxuries of life, has obtained high consideration among 
mankind. Philosophers may therefore scoff as much as 
they please at the value placed upon riches, but they will 
never succeed in lessening the desire for their possession. 
When considered as the mean of enjoying existence in com- 
fort, it must be seen that it is only by the judicious expendi- 
ture of wealth, that this end can be obtained. Avarice, (in 
other words the accumulation of money, without any pro- 
posed aim for the eventual disbursement of such accumulated 
wealth,) avarice is so despicable and so ridiculous a vice, 
that it is almost universally decried. The good sense of 
the age detects its folly, and the taste of the age opposes its 
encouragement. But, because to hoard without a motive is 
vicious, let it not be rashly pronounced, that to spend with- 
out limits is virtuous. All extremes are faulty, in no in- 
stance more strikingly so than in the one before us. Avarice 
is in itself a crime, inasmuch as it leads to many acts of 
injustice and cruelty: the miser often wringing from the 
poor and the powerless their hard-earned pittance by usu- 
rious exactions ; often denying to those who have a claim 
upon his fortune, a mite to rescue them from wretchedness, 
perhaps from guilt. These are some of the sins incurred 
by avarice. Let us survey the evils caused by the prodi- 
gal. Instead of hoarding, he lavishly spends the wealth 
that falls into his hands. The largest fortune, the greatest 
rejsources, must fail under such profuse disbursement. Pass 
a few years, and the prodigal is pennyless. How few, under 
such circumstances, but, directly or indirectly, are guilt j 
of injustice and cruelty. Debts unpaid, friends deceived, 
kindred deprived of a rightful inheritance; — such are the 
consequences of profusion, and are not such positive acts of 
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injustice and crueky ? Let thosei therefore, who iodtgDaatly 
stigmatize the miser as a pest to society, and in a faiKied 
honoorabie horror of miseriy meanness are for showing their 
nobler spirit by ronniog into an opposite extreme, reflect, 
that thougb different the means, how similar the results of 
profusion ; how .exactly conducting to the same crimes and 
miseries^ The taste of the age is so much more friendly 
to prodigality; the lavish expenditure of wealth,' by condu*- 
cing to the gratification of society, is so oflen unduly ap- 
plauded, that it is an extreme m.uch more likely to be rushed 
upon. But when the real consequences of its indulgence 
are fairly and dispassionately surveyed, its true deformity 
will be quickly perceived. 

Unhappily, the measures directed by economy are some- 
times of a nature so similar m appearance to those dictated 
by avarice, that they are confounded with each other. We 
have oiily to reflect from what motives economy emanates, 
to demonstrate how widely it difl^rs from avarice. 

Economy may be defined as a just expenditure of wealth, 
and is as necessary to the honest and liberal disbursement 
of the largest as of the smallest income. But in the first 
case, the n^trictions it imposes cause no external appear- 
ance : it acts with a secret influence, and the end is gained 
without the means being visible. But in a small and limited 
income, the regulations dictated by economy are obvious 
and intrusive, restraining every superfluity of food, apparel, 
and accommodation. Yet the motives and the aim are the 
same with the wealthy as the indigent economist, viz. to 
inake the income cover the expenditure. If, therefore, the 
action is honourable in the noble, it must be equally so in 
the poor man. 

But what are the motives that in every case urge to econo- 
my? We will recapitulate them. First, a dasire honestly 
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to discharge every debt incurred; nezt^ a wish to avoid being 
compelled to be thrown upon the bounty of others, and 
thereby running a risk of being burdensome to those already 
burdened; drawing from the funds of the prudent, or taxing 
the generosity of the benevolent* Third, aa intention of 
laying up a sum for the season of sickness and infirmity; 
for the uses of an increasing family ; for the wants of the 
poor and necessitous. Are any of these motives inimical to 
virtue; are they, or any of them, incompatible with the 
purest generosity? Are any of them such as a man need 
be ashamed to avow? Are they not rather all, such as any 
man ought to be proud to acknowledge? 

But of what nature are the restrictions imposed by econo- 
my? We will inquire. To expend money, to diffuse wealth, 
is a pleasure to every rightly attuned mind, to every mind 
but that of the miser. To check, therefore, this natural 
inclination, to deny ourselves this deligbtful indulgence, is 
surely no mean efTort of resolution. Is it not, in feet, pure 
disinterestedness, giving up a selfish pleasure? and where- 
fore give up a selfish pleasure, wherefore but fi^m motives 
of justice? Thus then we have traced economy arising out 
of the noblest principle that can dignify the human soul, — 
justice; and exerting the purest virtue that can dignify or 
bless it,— disinterestedness. 

In short, economy appears to induce the exertion of al- 
most every laudable emotion ; a strict regard to honesty ; a 
laudable spirit of independence; a judicious prudence in pro- 
viding for the wants; a steady benevolence in preparing for 
the claims of the future. Really we seem to have run the 
circle of the virtues ; — justice and disinterestedness, honesty, 
independence, prudence, and benevolence. 

Is there any system that induces a more splendid exhibi- 
tion of virtues* 
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I have now only to beg your closest scrutiny of the re* 
marks here hazarded: weigh them maturely; and if, as i 
believe, you will detect in them no fallacy, no sophism, I 
beseech you to lay them up in your mind as incontroverti- 
ble maxims. I do not thus presume on the correctness of 
my deductions, from any confidence in my own reasoning, 
but from a perfect conviction of the singleness of my subject, 
the obviou^ess of the truths here collected. 

The young and ardent, aspiring to exert the most spirited 
and most elevated virtues, will find, (if my definition be 
correct,) that the sober sentiment of economy gives room for 
their display in the most brilliant and extended sense; and 
that however imposing may be the first actions of profusion, 
it is certain in the end to be compelled to the perpetration, 
or to cause the perpetration, of the meanest arts, if not the 
most guilty deeds. Whilst economy, founded on the less 
dazzling, but more intrinsic virtues, begins and closes its 
career in unblemished credit : in splendour, preserving splen- 
dour untarnished: in poverty, securing dignity untainted. 

The mischief is, that economy is too often improperly 
used as synonymous to parsimony. Nothing can be more 
incorrect, for economy means the right spending of money, 
not the improper hoarding of it. 

TEMFBBANCE. 

- Temperance, like industry, preserves the body in health 
and vigour, and like every other exerted virtue repays its 
exertion^ by enhancing the limited pleasures it allows. Upon 
the most epicurean principles, therefore, it recommends itself 
to practice, although, as raticmal and accountable beings, 
its claims are enforced on higher ground. Surrounded as 
we are by innuroerabte sources of enjoyment, it is worse 
tliaa folly to abuse the capacities we possess, by their undue 
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indulgence. To yield to excesses in the pleasures of the 
table, is indeed the grossest weakness into which humanity 
can sink. The very brutes in this respect give a lesson to 
man; for when do we hear of any animal^ in a state of na- 
ture, being diseased by repletion? And what are the natural 
consequences of intemperance? — ^loss of health, of strength, 
of mental energy, of even the delicate perception of those 
senses and appetites, so wantonly depraved and enfeebled. 
The very intellects and affections, those noble sources of 
our purest and highest delights, are debased by the degrad- 
ing influence of intemperance. 

Insidious and imperceptible are the steps by which intem- 
perance gains its dominion. 

" See, social mirth and glee sit down^ 

All joyous and unthinking, 
Till quite transmogrified they're grown, 

Debauchery and drinking." Burbts. 

When the appetite is indulged in luxuries and delicacies, 
the taste is vitiated, and all relish for simple and whole- 
some food ceases. Thus the means of refreshing and in* 
vigorating the frame are lost, and the foundation of diseases 
laid. The child who is allowed to be dainty in his choice 
of fare, is educating to become the epicure, who lives only 
to eat. Brutes are created for better purposes than mere 
selfish enjoyment, shall human ^beings sink beneath the 
beasts of the forest and the birds of the air, and reverse the 
command, " eat, to live." 

In childhood all habits are most easily acquired; by ac* 
quiring the habit of self-control iti even th^ pleasures of 
the palate, the young are preparing for a power of self- 
government under stronger incitements. If the love of good 
ottting be «o inh^ent as to justify the affsertion of Rousseau, 
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in his Emiiius, *' that all children are gluttons," it follows 
that the control of the appetite is no trifling merit. The 
young must not therefcnre deem such acts of self-denial w<»th- 
less and insignificant, but rather estimate them as important 
duties, that are to lay the foundation of much of the virtue 
that dignifies human nature. The boy who curbs his appe- 
tite, or denies himself the indulgence of his capricious taste, 
will find himself in manhood best trained to control his 
passicms. 

The following paragraph in Mr. Gibbon's deservedly cele* 
brated History is worthy the attention of young and old. 

** The starving physicians of Arabia murmured a com- 
plaint, that exercise and temperance deprived them of the 
greatest part of their practice." 

BENBVOLENCE. 

Benevolence is a kindly sentiment, that diiiuses a pleas- 
ing influence on every social aflection. It is but another 
word for charity, in its most enlai^d sense, including sym- 
pathy, pity, candour, alms-giving. It implies whatever act 
ameliorates the distresses or heightens the joys of mankind. 
It is expressed by compassion to the poor, in bestowing 
money, advice, kindness, protection; by courtesy to the 
rich, in acts of friendly aid and counsel, in generous par* 
tidpation of the prosperity of our neighbours, in cheer- 
ful association with friends and acquaintance. The mo- 
tives from which it acts are as pure as the deeds to which 
it prompts* It acts not from desire of &me, or public ap-^ 
plause, neither from ostentation nor worldly cunning; not in 
anticipation of reward, not from the dictates of fashion or of 
policy. Benevolence has no alliance with such narrow mo* 
tives ; it acts from a spirit of kindness and brotherly love 
extepding to all mankind; from enlarged views of philan^ 
v2 
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thropy and Christian duty, from the dictates of^ pity and 
genuine sensibility. It considers all human beings as bre« 
thren, creatures of one common nature, liable to the same 
wants and imperfections, capable of the same merits, sellable 
of the same evils, travelling the same journey, exposed to 
the same dangers and vicissitudes. It accepts and bestows 
service with the same simplicity. The emotion of benevo- 
lence fosters every other amiable emotion, as it softens the 
asperities of unamiable dispositions. It not only shows itself 
in charity by acts, but by looks and words ; not only bestow- 
ing alms on the needy and unfriended, but dispensing candid 
opinions, mild reproofs, and animating plaudits. It is ever 
willing to receive the fairest construction of the conduct of 
others, ever more ready to expatiate on merit than to exagge- 
rate defect, willing to disclose excellence and to conceal error. 
It is prompt in silencing the tale of scandal, hushing the whis- 
pered calumny, blunting the edge of satire, and calming the 
violence of anger. It supposes as well as practises kindness. 
It has no ear for slander, no eye for rage, no lip for ven- 
geance, no heart for hatred. It listens to candid sugges- 
tions alone, looks ohly. mildness, speaks only gentleness, 
feels only good will: the peace-difibsing spirit of society ! 

With so many avenues to admit tranquillity, with so 
many barriers to exclude strife, the truly benevolent mind 
must revel in felicity. As the bee extracts honey from 
every flower, even from the blossoms of the meanest and 
most unlovely weed, so the benevolent mind discovers and 
draws some virtue from every bosom with which it asso- 
ciates. Thus the sweets it culls, while marking its gene- 
rous industry, prove in the end a repaying hoard; Hence 
the benevolent have many friends, and few, if any, enemies; 
fbr there is a mildness, a humility, a frank gaiety, attendant 
cm beiievolenoe, that makes it win its easy way to tlie lieart> 
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and without any assumption at honours and regard, ensures 
both. Thus doing and wishing well to all, and by all loved 
and regarded, the benevolent man passes happily through 
Ufe. 

Able. — ^We all know that to please others is to please 
ourselves ; but perhaps we are not all equally aware of 
another fruitful source of gratification, and one, too, spring- 
ing from apparently diametrically opposite principles. ' Yet 
I think it must be conceded, that we confer a favour on 
those whom we allow to favour us; in other words, that 
there is often more obligation caused by permitting our- 
selves to be obliged than by obliging others. I shall not 
readily forget the gratitude evinced by a poor man, on my 
allowing him to perform a small service for me gratuitously. 
Doubtless there is much gratification experienced in bestow- 
ing kindness or benefit* Hence those obliged, if they receive 
the service or the bounty complacently, by causing this 
agreeable sensation, in fact oblige the obligor. In social 
life we may repeatedly observe, how much the acceptance 
of favours endears the acceptor, and delights the donor; 
and, on the contrary, how often a rejection of presents, a 
refusal of services, offends and pains the proposer of them. 
xA-U this is as it should be ; for in the course of life we so oflen 
want the help, and courtesy, and tenderness of each other, 
that we cannot be too much incited to confer, and to accept 
assktance and kindness. 

PATIENCE. 

Patienoe has been defined us the "courage of virtue,"* 
the principle that enables ua to lessen pain of mind or body; 
an emotion that does not so much add to the number of our 
joys,, as it tends to diminish the number of our sufilerings. 

* St. Pierre. 
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If life is made to abcMind with pains and troubles, by the 
errors and the crimes of man, it is no small advantage to 
have a faculty that enables us to soflen these pains, and to 
ameliorate these troubles. How powerful, and how ezten* 
sive the influence of patience in performing this acceptable 
service, it is impossible to judge but from experience; those 
who have known most bodily pain can best testify its power. 
Impatience, in fact, by inducing restlessness and irritation, 
not only doubles every pang, and prolongs every suffering, 
but actually oflen creates the trials to be endured. In 
pains of the body this is the case, but more potently is it so in 
all mental infliction. The hurry of spirits, the inefiectual 
efl[brts for premature relief, the agitation of undue expecta- 
tion, all combine to create a real suffering, in addition to 
what is inflicted by the cause of our impatience. How 
numberless are the petty disasters effected, the trivial vexa- 
tions protracted by this harassing emotion. Wounds and 
bruises given to ourselves and others, by the trembling hand, 
and agitated movements of injudicious eagerness; those self- 
given wounds and bruises, rendered serious by the unwise 
measures resorted to for instant ease, or by refusal to sub- 
mit to necessary operations ; the loss of money, time, friends, 
reputation, by mistaken earnestness in pursuing violent 
schemes, in not pausing to reflect before decision, in urging 
disagreeable or unjust claims, in rushing intp ill-concerted 
plans ;-^hese, abd such as these, are no uncommon conse- 
quences of impatience, and in the balance of good and evil 
form no small pr^K>nderance in the latter scale* " If trifles 
make the sum of human beings,"* (and who. will be so rash 
as to deny the truth of this assertion,) it certainly is the 
part of wisdom, to curb a faculty that precipitates us into 

* Mn. H. Mor«. 
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the accumulation of petty but harassing evils. It certainly 
is the part of wisdom to acquire a faculty that assists us to 
diminish the influence of those e?ils, which we have no power 
to prevent. This soothing faculty, patience, is as easily, 
as it is beneficially, exerted. We may any of us, any day 
of our lives, bring it to the test of experience. 

Some risk of mental or bodily pain, or some actually ex- 
isting mental or bodily pain, may be every day inflicted on 
us, by our own, or the faults of others. Let us either qui- 
etly consider how best to evade the disaster, or if to evade 
it is impossible, how best to sustain it. In either case, we 
shall strangely feel the advantage of calling patience to our 
assistance. 

Has our own intemperance, or the mistakes or crimes of 
others, inflicted tricking pain on our frames? Surely, by 
calmly yielding to the pang, and quietly giving time for the 
operation of medical relief^ we are more likely to blunt its 
poignancy, than if we were to toss from side to side of our 
couch, repeatedly shriek, forth the description of our tor- 
tures, and refuse all cure, because an instantaneous one 
cannot be admitted. Such agitation must of itself produce 
heat and inflammation, and thus give force to the disease; 
and in this fanner, doubtless/ trivial disorders gain strength, 
and many a life is lost by self-willed impatience. In thus 
tracing the course of this emotion, and its opposite, patience, 
one remark must suggest itself to every observer: — how 
much the impatient loses, how much the patient gains the 
respect of the by-standers. When the pallid sufferer sus-. 
tains, without a groan, tortures too palpably indicated by 
the starting dew, the cold brow, the blanched lip, and blood- 
less cheek; — when perhaps the few words he utters are 
those of consolation and hope to the attending group ;-f- 
when he meekly submits to undergo whatever operation, 
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however severe, his friends prescribe; — ^when tliustfae mind 
shows itself triumphant over -bodily torture, — who does not 
feel a pity, a love, a veneration, that binds him perhaps for 
ever after to the sufferer, that for ever after serves as an ex- 
tenuation of his other frailties. 

Patience under mental affliction is equally honourable 
and ameliorating. The gentleness of wo, that speaks in- 
ward grief, by the stillness and meekness of the sufiferer, 
the resignation of selfish feelings, denoted rather in a mild 
cheerfulness to please and beguile attendant friends, than in 
earnest or repining expressions of how much has been lost, 
how much is submitted to by the wretched mourner, ensure 
a pity and respect, that the loudest waitings could not at- 
tract, that impatient sighs, tears, and complaints would be 
certain to repel. The pangs of the sufierer are also les- 
sened by patiently enduring them ; for besides the soothing 
consciousness of deserving and receiving the pity and re- 
spect of generous and tender minds, a patient endurance of 
misfortune prevents the imagination from exaggerating the 
sorrow sustained. The mind that possesses itself in pa- 
tience in hours of trial, is in no danger of sufiering from 
ideal miseries; is in no danger of wantonly aggravating its 
feelings, aggrandizing its affliction; is in no danger of be- 
ing wilfully blind to the existing blessings that mingle in its 
fate, and which may be made to counteract the evil or les- 
sen its weight. 

In the anticipation of pra^rity or advei^ity, the absence 
of patience is as mischievous, as its presence is beneficial. 
Impatiently to expect prosperity, besides roblnng the present 
of its comfort and its power of bestowing enjoyment, unfits 
the mind for duly relishing the anticipated good wh^i it 
does arrive. For the chances are, that impetuous feelings 
have so exaggerated the coming advantage^ that it will be 
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fiMind much below the fended importance; and thus disap- 
pointment instead of gratification ensues: while the spirits, 
harassed by turbulent expectation, become incapable of 
genuine enjoyment. 

Equally by an impatient dread of approaching misfor- 
tune, the present is overcast and the future ill-prepared for. 
Sorrow falls with double poignancy on, the bosom agitated 
by previous irritation. 

PEBSEVHRANCE. 

There is not a virtue that it is more important to incul- 
cate in the young mind than perseverance. It is to the 
mind, what firmness is to the heart, the urging and sustain- 
ing principle. By persisting in its attempts, the infant ac- 
quires the use of its limbs, and various organ's ; it leafns to 
speak, to walk, dec. By persisting in his attempts, the phi- 
losopher equally acquires ^n enlarged power of thought and 
ratiocination. There is no valuable knowledge that can be 
obtained without study, as there is no extensive work that 
can be perfected without labour. The student must perse- 
vere in urging his faculties through every stage of science, 
before he can reach its highest point ; as the architect must 
continue his toils from the foundation, gradually ascending, 
before he can complete his edifice. The most stupendous 
difficulties vanish before the gradual efforts of perseverance. 

When we look upon the ponderous structures raised by 
man; we cannot but feel the amazing inadequacy of the 
agent to the operation. We are astonished that the diminu- 
tive animal, man, whose utmost height scarce reaches to the 
depth of the foundation-stone, whose utmost strength seems 
inadequate to remove the smallest beam, has yet succeeded 
in erecting the tower and temple, "^hose size and elevation 
are equally majestic* Art could indeed plan the form, and 
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give theengijEies that aid the labcnir; but only by ooundess 
repetitioa of the efforts of the toiting hand, could art embody 
its conceptions* 

The young, to whom perseverance is most necessary, are 
too apt to appreciate its useluhiess the least. Let the youth, 
beholding any stupendous work of labour, pause to reflect 
what innumerable efbrts of the busy fingers must have been 
again and again repeated, ere perfection crowned the work. 

In looking upon the stately vessel, moving majestically 
on the yielding waves, let us consider, what perseverance 
must have been exerted to bring her to this state of com- 
pletion ; — that plank was added to' plank, nail driven af^er 
nail; that a day, a week, a month's labour scarce made any 
visible progress in the work; and that only by unceasing 
endeavours, aiid afler many remissions of labour and rest, 
was the whole perfected. 

The stone-cutter's progress is perhaps the slowest of any 
artificers: many hours does he urge his delicate saw, on the 
almost impenetrable marble, ere the smallest incision be 
made; yet he cheerfully prosecutes his daily business, as- 
sured that his perseverance will ultimately divide the block. 

Let the young press the moral to be adduced from these 
examples deeply oti their hearts, and often recall their flag- 
ging spirits by the inference to be thence drawn, — that how- 
ever difficult or extensive the work to be ^achieved, by per- 
severance, he shall assuredly achieve it. However mode- 
rate his abilities, however limited his strength, let him not 
despair : reiterated attempts must finally produce success. 

It is thus in the progress of the -heart to virtue,— of the | 
mind to knowledge. By steady perseverance m well-doing, 
each amiable emotion shall expand and strengthen, each 
mental faculty shall dilate and become vigorous. Even na- 
tural obstacles shall be conquered. Demosthenes, the 
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greatest orator that ever adorned Greece, rich as she was^ 
ia public speakers, — ^Demosthenes is well known to have' 
had an imperfect speech ; he stammered much : yet by per* 
severance, he not only conquered it, but became the most 
powerful and eloquent pleader in Athens. The young can 
require no stronger encouragement, no stronger assurance 
of success, than that inculcated by this well«>known fact. 

DISINTERESTEDNESS* 

Disinterestedness is the noblest form of generosity. It 
not only implies bestdwing gifts and conferring favours, but 
that in doing so, some splfish gratification or advantage is 
reigned, some self restraint imposed. It includes gene- 
rosity and forbearance. It teaches us to speak favourably 
of thosa who have injured us ; to return good for evil ; to 
yield our own pretensions, when they interfere with the 
claims of others ; to forward the plans and wishes of our 
friends, even at the expense of our own ; and, in all things, 
to prefer the welfare of others. 

There is something so touching and so elevated in this 
virtue, that it can never be displayed without receiving ho- 
mage and applause. Generosity may be deemed its active, 
forbearance its passive expres^sion. To give large gifts, to 
make great sacrifices, in secrecy and silence, come under 
the first head. To endure unjust censure, to meet unmerited 
unkindness in patient and uncomplaining quietude, belong 
to the second. 

No one can deny the high gratification of bestowing large 
gifts, efiecting extensive schemes of charity and munifi- 
cence, gladdening the wretched hovels of poverty with li- 
beral donations, and lighting up the dim eye of. despair by 
timely promises of protection. The heart swells even in 
the recapitulation of such deeds : how glowing must be its 
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Kow is die repaying sense of every i^ch act doubled ; how 
doubled is the merit of every such beneficence, when the 
bestower gains the power of bestowing by the resignation 
of some selfish good ; when the splendid bauble, or the ex- 
pensive pleasure, is sacrificed to purchase the means of 
serving the pennyless; when labour and self-restraint are 
imposed to procure profit or pleasure to others! Then 
it is, that disinterestedness is exerted in its pure and noble 
form, and our own hearts reward us by well-earned praise- 
But there are other modificationsof generosity, besides 
the dispensation of liberal gifts, — ^modifications as admira- 
ble and as repaying, — attainable to the poorest and the 
meanest, as to the wealthiest and the most illustrious, and, 
whenever exerted, equally praiseworthy :— forgiveness of 
injuries — returning good for eviL The performance of these 
beautiful and delightful acts of generosity are, indeed, 
richly overpaying to the bosom that fulfils them. 

Because we have been accustomed to have this virtue 
held up to view in some of its highest efforts, let us not 
therefore infer that it is only on great occasions that it can 
be practised. Few are the opportunities when, as recorded 
of the celebrated Sir Philip Sydney, the expiring general, 
tortured by thirst, can turn the desired beverage from his 
parched lips, and present it to the soldier suffering by his 
side ; but many are the occasions when a trinket, a delicacy, 
may be spared, that its price may be given to the beggar 
imploring for bread. 

We have seen a very ingenious ailment, proving, (may 
it not be said attempting to prove?) that when two perscms 
expend each a guinea, one on a pine-apple for his own eat- 
ing, the other on comforts for a starving family, both are 
equally s^fish; as both conduce to their own peculiar gra- 
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tificatioii. But surely it can be no question, which action 
denotes the nobler mind, the more exalted taste? To deny 
that any distinction exists between the feelings that produce 
the one and the other act, is to deny that any difference sub- 
sists between virtue and vice, — For it is not the mere per- 
formance of any act, however sublime it may be^ that con- 
stitutes a claim to merit; for ostentation, or some mean con- 
sideration, may be its source. It is the motive, that sancti- 
fies the deed ; and surely he who prefers the benefit of ano- 
ther's to his own pleasure, is acting from the noblest motive 
that can warm the human breast. 

There seems to be a law of nature, that makes men most 
estimate what is most extensively beneficial ,* thus, he who 
conduces to the service of the many, is always more prized 
than he who only benefits the individual, most especially 
when that individual is himselfl 

The Almighty Fountain of all goodness has graciously 
ordained, that whatever shall most tend to the felicity of his 
creatures, shall be equally attainable to all. In no instance 
is this law more evident than in the exertion of virtue. The 
gradations of wealth, and distinctions of rank, interfere not 
with this fiat; for it has been issued by Him, before whom 
riches and titles are but as dust in the balance. To His 
eye f ' the widow's mite" was as rich an offering as the most 
splendid sacrifice of the affluent; and why? — because it 
was her all — the utmost eflfort of her limited means. On 
the same principle we must expect every deed to be judged ; 
.by the same laws, every reward or punishment dispensed. 
The widow, in this humble effort of generosity, not only 
received a large share of praise, but also felt a considera- 
ble portion of satisfaction. Not by what is given, abstract- 
edly considered, but by what might be given, is every /?LCt 
i>f generosity to he estimated* 
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In many ways may the beautiful virtue of disinterested- 
ness be continually displayed by the poorest, the meanest, 
the weakest. Who cannot judge candidly, and speak libe- 
rally of those by whom they have been injured? Who is 
there, but can resign selfish claims to forward the welfare 
of friends and companions? Who is there, but can give 
up selfish wishes to promote the schemes of neighbours and 
associaties? Who is there, but can bear injustice in silence, 
when the disclosure would be likely to injure the prosperity 
of those by whom it is inflicted ? Who is there, but can be 
patient under unmerited reproof, willing to forgive unkind- 
ness, eager to vindicate an enemy, earnest to promulgate 
the merits of an opponent? These sublime efforts of this 
noble virtue, elevated as* they are, are obviously attainable 
to all human beings. But these may be deemed only pas- 
sive indications of the lovely spirit of disinterestedness, — 
the expression of forbearance; unlike those heroic exer- 
tions of generosity which imperiously demand the accla- 
mations of observant crowds. Are they therefore the less 
meritorious ? Are they not rather the more laudable, since 
the very circumstances of privacy and inobtrusiveness speak 
them the purer effusions of a genuine disinterestedness ; not 
exerted for display and praise, but the artless dictates of a 
feeling and noble soul? 

When Pythias, the hostage for his friend, springs on the 
scaf&ld, and urges his own execution ; when he prays for 
adverse winds to detain his Damon till his own life shall 
have been yielded, to rescue one so much more precious, — 
above all, when he exculpates his friend from every charge 
of negligence and delay, whilst every heart is touched by 
his disinterestedness, his immediate reward in the applaud- 
ing shouts of a collected people, and the unwbnted admira- 
tion of their stem monarch, whilst it repays, seems to ao* 
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eoimt for, and partly to produoe this heroism; and we feel 
that, so sustained and animated, it would not be difficult so 
to act. 

But when friendship exerts in privacy effiDrts of pro- 
tracted self-denial, — ^when it shuts the lip from reproof, and 
averts the eye from upbraiding, — when, day after day, it 
urges the resignation of many a selfish gratification, that 
the time or the money so rescued, careless of the probable 
implication of covetousness and dulness, may be devoted to 
the wants of poverty or sickness, — when affection unremit- 
tingly busies itself in tender assiduities, to soothe the couch of 
petulant disease, to meet the demands of querulous imbecili- 
ty, or, unreplying, to endure the taunts of irritated pride; 
— ^then it is that the thrilling veins and glowing bosom ac- 
knowledge the pre-eminence of virtue, of virtue silently and 
unobtrusively exerted, which asks no distinction, seeks no 
reward ; nay, is oflen content to incur censure and oppro- 
brium, whilst performing the most magnanimous actions ; 
then it is that we feel how difficult, so maligned, to imitate 
the excellence we admire, and, by this avowal, at once pro- 
nounce the superiority of inimitable virtue. 

OBSTINACY. 

Great care must be taken not to confound obstinacy with 
firmness. No two- emotions can be more distinct. The 
common usage of the terms accurately marks the difference 
of the sentiments they express. Obstinacy is never applied 
but to perseverance in wrong. Firmness always implies 
steadiness in right. 

Obstinacy is a barrier to all improvement. Whoever 

perversely resolves to adhere to plans or opinions, be they 

right or be they wrong, because such plans and opinions 

have been already adopted by them, raises an impenetrable 

y8 
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bar to ocmvictioii and informatioD* To be open to goryic- 
tion, speaks a wise mind, an amiable character. Human 
nature is so frail and so ignorant, so liable to misconceptiOB, 
that none but the most locorrigiUy vain can pertinaciously 
determine to abide by self-suggested sentiments, unsanction- 
ed by the experience or the judgment of others, as only the 
most incurably foolish tan be satisfied with the extent of 
their knowledge. The wiser we are, the more we are 
aware of our ignorance. It is this obstinacy in adhering 
to schemes, in being content with bounded knowledge, that 
has kept the Chinese so many years in a state of compara- 
tive ignorance, and prevented their benefiting by the im- 
provements in arts, sciences, and manufactures, made by 
other nations; improvements which must have been by 
them also discovered, had they not so obstinately, under the 
title of innovations, resisted all changes, and denied them- 
selves all experiments. 

It is just the same with individuals as with nations. 
Whoever resolves not to alter his measures, shuts himself 
out from all possibility of improvement; and must die, as 
he lives, ignorant, or at best but imperfectly informed. 

In morals, perhaps, obstinacy may be more plausibly ex- 
cused, and, under the misnomer of firmness, be practised 
as a virtue. But the line between obstinacy and firmness 
is strong and decisive. The smallest share of common 
sense will suffice to detect it, and there is little doubt that 
few people pass this boundary without being conscious of 
the fault. 

However earnestly, therefore, I would recommend firm- 
ness of conduct, I would still more earnestly enforce a pre- 
vious consideration of the opinions or modes of behaviour 
to be adopted. There are some sentiments and actions that 
w^ so obviously right, or so obviously wrong, that they 
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need no other reflection, but that we view them dispassion- 
ately. Truth and justice are clearly and easily understood ; 
we can never err when acting upon their dictates. To be 
steady in affirming a fact, and in resolutely refusing to 
misstate it, or allow it to be misstated, can never degenerate 
into obstinacy, for it is a perseverance in what we know, 
by the agency of our senses, to be true, and therefore right. 
To persist in performing an act of justice, unshaken by 
clamour and importunity and self-interest, is also an effort 
of geniiine firmness. 

But there are situations in which the proper opinions and 
mode of conduct are not so evident. In such cases we must 
maturely reflect ere we decide ; we must seek for the opi- 
nions of those wiser and better acquainted with the subject 
than ourselves ; we must candidly, hear all that can be said 
on both sides; then, and only then, can we in such cases 
hope to determine wisely ; but the decision, once so delibe- 
rately adopted, we must firmly sustain, and never yield but 
to the most unbiassed conviction of our former error. 

How numerous are the young persons who, by obstinacy 
in ignorant and mistaken decisions, condemn themselves to 
perpetuated folly and error! How much more numerous 
those, who by want of firmness, fall from their original in- 
nocence, and sink into various degradations of frailty and 
vice. It is better therefore to run the risk of being deemed, 
or of being obstinate, than hazard the smallest chance of 
not being firm. Tlie presence of obstinacy may shut up 
the avenues to improvement, but the absence of firmness 
must open a thousand inlets for the admission of error. 

Firmness may indeed be called the prop of virtue, the 
staff that sustains us in the path of rectitude. The happiest 
dispositions are of little worth, if not supported by firmness 
into steady exertion. Of little avail is the intention to do 
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right, if we have not firmiiess to put such intention into 
action : — ^if we allow the whispers of indolence, of diffidence, 
of overweening pliability, to make us swerve from our pur- 
pose. Truth, justice, every great and every honest princi- 
ple, may be in a moment sacrificed to the dictates of the 
meanest sentiment. It is of little avail that we intend to 
avoid error, if we permit any idle suggestion to turn us from 
the straight road of propriety. Once deviating, how rapidly 
may we advance into the maze of guilt. Firmness there- 
fore, in preserving our virtue, preserves also our happiness; 
while obstinacy can never increase our enjoyment, but must 
frequently prevent our improvement. 

HATREp. 

The desire of felicity, which urges to the careful cultiva- 
tion of our amiable emotions, enforces also the vigilant ex- 
tirpation of every harsh and unkindly passion. 

The social affections, patriotism, every form of love but 
self-love, are found to be fertile sources of happiness. It 
may be added, that every form of hatred is pregnant with 
mi^ry. There is one degree only of this latter passion 
that can be deemed useful — the aversion raised by the view 
of vice. This is perhaps the true use for which aversion is 
permitted to exist in the human soul; as, by arousing dis- 
gust at the sight of crime, it may deter from criminality. 
But when this sense of disgust at error is allowed to con- 
found the perpetrator with the guilt he perpetrates; when, 
instead of hating the crime, and pitying the criminal, an 
undue hatred is cherished against the offender, the senti- 
ment passes the bounds to which it ought to be limited, 
malignant feelings are generated, and, as no malignant feel- 
ing can be experienced without painful sensations, peace of 
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Riind is destroyed in exact proportion to the degree of malig- 
nity indulged. 

Benevolence, — that is, good-will to all men, candid opi- 
nion of all actions, — ^is as pregnant with felicity as it is 
diffusive of benefit. It acts with a soothing influence on 
society, to cherish virtue and tranquillity, and to discourage 
vice and discord. Hatred, on the contrary, not only causes 
miserable feelings to its possessor, but gives birth to painful 
leelingis in society. Whilst benevolence is prompt to dis- 
cover merit, haired detects frailties ; whilst benevolence is 
eager to conduce to general enjoyment, hatred' is earnest to 
check the course of happiness ; — ^not, perhaps, always with 
regular and projected design, but the morbid passions it 
nurtures indirectly produce the^end. Hatred of man is the 
dark sentiment of the misanthrope, a being whom the senti- 
ment of the Grerman drama has sought to invest with in- 
compatible qualities ; and, as in most of its dramatic catas- 
trophes, has endeavoured to make " the worse appear the 
better cause," — to represent virtue as growing out of vice. 

But it is utterly impossible that the bosom which really 
detests its fellow-creatures, can be capable of the benevolent 
actions,' assigned in plays and novels to the misanthrope. 
It is an insult to common sense to present such incongrui- 
ties. It is an oflfence against good morals, to suppose an 
union of virtue and vice, which never can exist. The man 
who really hates his fellow-man, can never be willing and 
anxious to benefit him. 

The guilt of harbouring the passion of hatred cannot be 
more fully demonstrated than by the unwillingness of those 
cherishing it to avow their hatred. The most hardy alone 
acknowledge its dominion. Instead of b6ing deceived by 
the felse representations of the passion, displayed in the 
misanthrope of the stage or the romance^ let us look upon 
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it in all its hideous deformity, as exhibited in the feloa at 
the bar of justice, who has been placed there by crimes per- 
petrated from the dictates of hatred. It there stands before 
us in its natural turpitude, unveiled by sentimei^t, unexcused 
by sophistry ; and the mind shrinks appalled from the fear- 
ful image. 

Milton, desirous of rendering Satan an object of univer- 
sal horror, describes him cherishing this passion against the 
beneficent Author of Nature, as the acme to the dark cata- 
logue of his crimes. 

But though hatred, in its darkest form, we may hope, is 
seldom cherished, yet, unhappily for the peace and the vir- 
tue of mankind, some modifications of it are admitted to 
rankle in too many minds. But never can it be innoxiously 
indulged,— ruever can it be excused, by summarily hoping 
we do not hate, or, if we do, briefly entreating that it may 
be forgiven, for it cannot be helped^ We may be assured 
we can avoid it; we must avoid it: — an emotion so inimical 
to social comfort and benevolence will not be forgiven* 

For, however the errors or the vices of any character 
may raise our aversion, they can never excuse our hatred. 
A person may not be wholly worthless, though stained with 
one bad passion. In short, what passion Is more deserving 
of hatred than hatred itself; so that, by admitting it, we 
deserve the very aversion we cherish. 

There is another evil that arises from the indulgence of 
hatred ; its presence induces the growth of other malignant 
emotions. It produces a state of warfare, not with man 
alone, but with the objects of nature, and the events of life. 
The eye habituated to scowl on a fellow-creature, looks 
with displeasure on all other things : the lips accustomed to 
ndutter imprecations on huiQan infirmity, are disposed to 
express disapprobation of whatever is experienced or beheld* 
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Can any happiness reside in a bosom clouded by such « 
degrading passion? Diametrically opposite to benevolence 
in its principles, it must be so* m its effects. 

As we prize our virtue, as we prize our happiness, let us 
discourage the smallest tendency to this malignant passion. 
Let us remember that it can never be justly indulged, and 
that the penalty we must pay for its indulgence is morese* 
vere than we can readily surmise. 

ENVY. 

Akin to hatred, and bearing strong mark of its relation- 
ship, is envy ; — ^a stiller, but not less criminal passion. Each 
calls each into being ; hatred bringing forth envy, and envy, 
in its turn, often proving the parent of hatred. 

The desire of imitation, remarkable in man, and which 
prompted Aristotle to denominate him ** the most imitative 
of animals," produces a feeling, which, according to the 
bent that is given to it, becomes envy or emulation. 

Emulation is the wish to equal, and, if possible, to sur- 
pass the merits and excellencies of compeers. It is a 
generous sentiment, that never seeks to lower tbe standard 
of another's skill, but simply to elevate its own. . It never 
denies praise to another's talent, and is content with sharing, 
without diminishing, another's renown. However disap- 
pointed in its aim, no bitterness mingles with its regrets; 
for the noble sentiment that inspires its dictates, sustains it 
under discomfiture. He who mingles wishes of success 
for the schemes of others, with wishes of success for his 
own, has a double chance for gratification: if his own fail, 
he gathers comfort in the contemplation of the success that 
attends the plans of his competitors. If, therefore, " to imi- 
tate" is an implanted desire, we hereby see that we have 
the choice of indulging this desire in a most amiable form,— 
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in a form that shall secure us against inortificati<»]» and 
heighten every feeKng of success. 

But if, disregarding the advantages presented to us, by 
giving this channel to the exertion of our imitative wishes^ 
we permit them to take the expression of envy, we may be 
assured that we are plunging into inevitable misery, and 
throwing ourselves into the way of, perhaps, perpetrating 
very serious crime. 

Envy is a sentiment that desires to equal, or excel, the 
efibrts of compeers; — ^not so much by increasing our own 
toil and ingenuity, as by diminishing the merit due to the 
efibrts of others* It seeks to elevate itself by the degrada- 
tion of others ; it detests the sounds of another's praise, and 
deems no renown acceptable that must be shared. Hence, 
when disappointments occur, they fall with unrelieved vio- 
lence, and the sense of discomfited rivalry gives poignancy 
to the blow. 

How is envy exemplified? — ^A worm, defiling the health- 
ful blossom, — ^a mildew, blasting the promised harvest. How 
true, yet how forbidding an image of the progress of envy 1 
And. would any rational creature be willingly the worm that 
defiles the pure blossoms of virtue, — the mildew that blasts 
the promised harvest of human talent, or of human happi- 
ness? 

And what produces envy? — The excellence of another. 
Humiliating deduction ! Envy is, then, only the expression 
of inferiority, — ^the avowal of deficiency, — the homage 
paid to excellence. Let pride, for once, be virtue, and urge 
the extinction of this baneful passion ; sinpe its indulgence 
C€ui only produce shame and regret. 

As among the painful emotions arising from self-love, 
pride is pre-eminent, so among the harassing sensations 
growing out of social communion, the most bitter is envy. 
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lis very definitioii speaks its pain-dispensing quality — a 
sense of uneasiness at another's success — a desire of em- 
bittering the prosperity it does not share— of appropriating 
to itself blessings designed for another. It stands, like 
hatred, opposed to every benevolent impulse: for while be* 
nevolence strives to increase general and individual felicity, 
and lessen, general and individual suffering, rejoicing with 
those that rejoice, and weeping with those that weep, envy 
reverses this beautiful system ; — envy seeks to diminish so* 
cial happiness, and augment social misery: it weeps when 
others rejoice, and rejoices when others weep. 

If, as I have endeavoured to prove, happiness preponde- 
rates over sorrow, good outweighs evil, Ibis assurance, so 
cheering to every well-constituted mind, is, to the envious, 
cause for bitter and unceasing wretchedness. Are the in- 
dustrious prosperous? Are the amiable beloved? Are the 
unfortunate relieved? Are the humble elevated? In such 
cases, while every generous bosom glows with freshened 
gratulation, the envious spirit writhes in cureless agony. 
And why repine? Does the good fortune of others deduct 
any thing from our prosperity? Are the virtuous prosper- 
ous in consequence of their virtues? — We ought to rejoice 
that merit ensures reward, since we have only to equal their 
merit to attain their felicity. Are the vicious prosperous? 
— Still less cause is there for envy ; since, however external 
appearances may deceive, we may be assured that prosper- 
ous guilt can never be worthy of envy. 

Few jpeopXe are willing to own themselves susceptible of 
envy ; but it is very useful sometimes to analyze our feelings, 
and discover their real tendency. In believing ourselves 
incapable of the mean passions, we may be apt to delude 
ourselves egregiously. Such delusion must not only per- 
petuate our error, but with it its accompanying vexation. 

z 
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h would be wise, therelbTe, when we feel irritaUe, moroser, 
«r peasive, without any just cause to be so, not idly to attri- 
bute such sensatioos to *' excessive sensibility," or some 
other blameless motive, but fairiy to consider whether our 
dejection does not arise from the indulgence c^ some 'crimi- 
nal passion. I am not willing to speak l^arsbly of huAian 
frailty, yet tnith compels me to confess, that I sincerely be- 
lieve, in nme cases out of ten, our discomfort will be found 
to arise from the indulgence of unamiable emotions ; — from 
hatred, from pride, from envy ; — ^uot, indeed, always in their 
most malignant form, but in some minute and shrouded 
ramification. The eflects are, however, the same ; propor- 
tioned, indeed, to the degree of malice encouraged, but al- 
ways painful. From these bosomed enemies no prosperity 
can shield us : they can only be exterminated by bosomed 
friends — ^by virtues ; and we have only to cherish the bet- 
ter passions, to assure ourselves of a mastery over the 
baser ones. 

PRIDE. 

Pride, the most offensive form in which self-love displays 
itself, is an emotion that pays a heavy price for its indul- 
gence. By raising false ideas of self-consequence, and ar- 
rogating to itself undue courtesies and submissions, it pro- 
vides for itself inevitable mortification. There is a princi- 
ple in human nature, that rouses the meekest spirit against 
the insolent claims of arrogance, and unites the most oppo- 
site tempers in a confederacy, to oppose the demands of the 
proud. 

Wherever, and whenever, therefore, the indications of 
pride appear, this principle is urging to the quickest mea- 
sures of contravention, not seldom to the most provokmg 
methods of humiliation. The proud are by the wise des- 
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plsed, by the benevolent pitied, lidiculed by inferiors, op- 
pressed by superiors, — an open mark for general contempt, 
ridicule, and oppression. 

Its intimate connexion with metmness, sufficiently ao« 
counts for this universal reprobation. For on what doea 
pride build its €urrogant pretensions? Not on virtue and 
wisdom ; for virtue and wisdom are incompatible with pride: 
it builds its pretensions on birth, rank, wealth, or personal 
beauty. But wherefore boast of advantages, over which 
human nature has no control 1 — ^Is any personal merit due 
to the possessors of wealth, beauty, or ranki To be proud 
of advantages which are the gift of Providence, unearned 
by merit or by talent — advantages which might have been 
the lot of any other human spirit— ^which might have at> 
tended the soul, now infused into the squalid frame of the 
wandering beggar, or of the sentenced felon, bespeaks the 
abs^ice of every motive for self-estimation. Contemptible 
must be the pasaon arising out of such pitiful emotions. 
The virtuous are never proud ; for the better we are, the 
more we feel our demerit. . The wise are never proud; for 
the more we know, the more we feel our ignorance. There 
remain, then, only the vicious and the ignorant to he proud 
What is the corollary of this simple logic? Whoever con- 
descends to be proud, tacitly acknowledges inferiority in 
wisdom and in virtue. 

Wretehed, as well as ridiculous, are the indications of this 
demeaning passion. It is for ever involved in disputes for 
precedence and observance; harassed by premature fears 
of waning consequence; dreading in every glance disre- 
spect, in every mov^nent incivility ; and poising every re- 
ceived courtesy in the scale of self-adjusted importance: — 
perpetually labouring for distinction by many a stratag^m« 
^— loo oflen bj man^ a sacrifice of real dignity < It holds. 
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the language of insolence to inferiors, of servility to supe- 
riors ; the only distinctions which it allows for equality, it 
never admits. People are to be shunned for their poverty 
and low birth, or courted for their wealth and rank. Stately 
and aspiring, not from innate dignity and worth, like the 
firm and sturdy oak ; but owing its elevation, like the ivy, 
to what it clings to : take away its adventitious support, and 
it falls, grovelling, to the dust. 

Can any modification of happiness exist under such a 
total absence of dignity? 

AirosR. 

There is a generous indignation, that is equally friendly 
to virtue and to happiness. When the bosofn glows with a 
noble warmth at acts of injustice, cruelty, and tyranny, 
there is a spirit roused, which; judiciously directed, will con- 
duct to most honourable results ; — ^to the energetic defence 
of injured innocence, — to the bold advocation of oppressed 
merit, — to the ardent patronage of the poor and helpless, 
" of the widow and the fatherless, and of those who have 
no helper." 

Anger, thus legitimately awakened, and thus wisely re- 
gulated, is a noble sentiment, and may be permitted to warm 
thie breast. The emotions it thence generates are dignify- 
ing and grateful. The spirit is elevated, and draws its hap- 
piness from a conviction of usefulness and honourable ex- 
ertion. The benefits conferred by an honest indignation, 
in rescuing the victims of tyranny from their state of suf- 
fering, and compelling the cruel and the unjust to see and 
feel the full cruelty and injustice of their actions, sufficient- 
ly account for the agreeable feelings attendant on bounded 
and legitimate anger; since every exerted virtue has its ap- 
pointed reward. 



But when anger is not roused by noble motivea, and 
when roused by noUe motives, is not wisely regulated and 
restrained, it then passes the bounds of pleasurable feeling, 
and becomes as painful as it is mischievous. The fire, conr 
fined to the hearth and the stove, dispenses extensive benefit 
and comfort ; but, allowed to spread its flame without bar- 
rier and without limitati<x), it quickly becomes an active 
agent of pain and devastation* Thus the generous spirit of 
indignation, given for useful and noble purposes, degeoe* 
rates into a passion the most criminal and destructive of all 
the passioQs ; — the only one that not only bears the appear- 
ance of insanity, but often produces the wildest form of 
madness. It is difficult, indeed, sometimes to mark the line 
that distinguishes the bursts of rage from the bursts of 
phrensy ; so similar are its movements, and too often equally 
similar are its actions. What crime has not been commit- 
ted in the paroxysms of anger 1 Has not the friend murdered 
his friend?— the son massacred his parent? — the creature 
blasphemed his Creator? When, indeed, the nature of this 
passion is considered, what crime may it not commit? Is 
it not the storm of the human mind, which wrecks every 
better affection, — wrecks reason and conscience; and, as a_ 
ship driven without helm or compass before the rushing, 
gale, is not the mind borne away, without guide or govern- 
ment, by the tempest of unbounded rage? 

The mind, when under the dominion of reason, shrinks- , 
from the contemplation of the direful acts to which rage 
impels; as the man, when sober, shudders at the follies an4 
the crimes which, when inebriated, he may unhesitatingly 
commit. But so reflecting, he will surely pause, ere he 
quaffs the sparkling goblet; for then only can he ensure his 
innocence. The passionate ought thus, in moments of self-* 
possession, to anticipate the season of mental abandonment, 
z2 
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and provide some power of self-control. How much can 
be done towards self-government can be only fully under- 
stood by those who have steadily attempted it. Why should 
man boast of the superiority of his- mental powers— of his 
distinguishing attribute, judgment, if he cannot urge them 
to govern those passions which he possesses, in commcm 
with all living creatures. The. bull, roused to anger, has 
no bounds to his phrensy. Shall man imitate this infuri- 
ated brutel 



' Why then was reason given? 



Reason, the brightest, richest gift of heaven ! 

Piape, 

It can require little discussion to prove the evils, selfish 
and social, which flow from the indulgence of unlimited 
anger. The social evils it dispenses have been suggested; 
the selfish sufiering it causes must be of proportionate acute^ 
ness. Terrible, indeed beyond the power of language, 
must be the state of that mind, which, recovering from a 
paroxysm of anger, discovers that it has perpetrated some 
heinous crime. Even when the expression of rage is 
bounded to words, what a warfare of the afiections it in- 
duces ! How very long it is, ere each turbulent emotion is 
calmed, and the peace of mind previously known restored ! 
— and, during that interval, how wretched, how unharmo- 
nized, how irritated are the feelings? Yet severer personal 
calamities sometimes attend the indulgence of anger. We 
have heard of more than one person dying from the effects 
of unbridled rage — a blood-vessel having been burst— or 
some other internal injury having been sustained; and many 
have seriously injured themselves by the inotions of pas- 
sionate menaces and declamation. 

Who, then, possessing common reflection, will allow him- 
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self to be the victim of so dreadful a passion? I do not 
know that any better remedy can be offered, than the three 
mouth fuls of cold water; and when the water is not at hand, 
three moments of silence, as an efficient check to the first 
risings of ire. Let not the simplicity of the recipe cause it 
to be despised. Its efficacy is indubitable : and what more 
easy, what so easy of practice? — to be still — neither to 
speak, nor move for three seconds ! No one is incapable 
of this kind of self-command : whoever fancies it unattain- 
able, must give up all pretensions to common sense and 
common energy. 

Destructive and distressing as are the violent ebullitions 
of anger, perhaps no passion is so easily and certainly con- 
trolled. One effort softens the succeeding one, and a few 
vigorous exertions of reason ensure its perfect subjection. 
Every step in this course of amendment is peculiarly ac- 
companied with grateful sensations ; for as peace is dearer 
than strife, as calms are more delightful than storms, so 
every gradation by which we recede from anger and ap- 
proach tranquillity, must be progressively soothing. 

I am tempted to consider the two degrees of anger — a 
generous indignation, and an unbridled rage, as taking their 
good and evil tendency from the emotions which give them 
birth. When anger is roused from serial causes, it is not 
only a more honourable sentimient, but more easily regu- 
lated. Whereas, when awakened from selfish motives, it 
IB not only a less honourable feeling, but less easily go- 
verned I for self-love is not alone a pitiful spring of action, 
but it is one that is not very capable of clearly seeing or 
fairly deciding on occasions for displeasure, ft is apt to 
magnify affironts given by others, — ^very apt to magnify be- 
nefits conferred by ourselves. Hence it induces a false 
view of events, and thereby urges an erroneous play of the 
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feelings* The very oHisciousness of esuberant and unjus- 
tifiaUe anger adds force to its violence, as is oAen remarked 
in conversation, where the least wise are sure to be the most 
warm, and the most erring the most impassioned. It would 
be no bad rule, to measure the strength of the understand- 
ing by its power of ruling the passions. In such case, the 
most impetuous must be content to be judged the most faulty 
and most irrational. 

BEVENOE. 

If we do not hear the warning which closed our com- 
ments upon envy, — ^if we do not analyze our feelings, — and, 
when we find them springing from unamiable passions, if 
we do not oppose their growth, by the encouragement of the 
amiable afiections, — we shall find ourselves the victims of 
most painful emotion ; we shall find that the smallest indul- 
gence of malevolence, is. only the prelude to its strengthened 
dominion ; and that hatred, pride, and envy, are only the 
precursors of the worst passion with which man curses 
himself. 

Of all malignant passions, revenge is the most demoniac. 
Revenge is the final result of the malevolent passions work- 
ing together. Its actions can never be contemplated with- 
out horror, and are generally such, as no afler-measures 
can soflen or remedy : — the outrage of infuriate cruelty, or 
the cold-blooded , stratagem . of disguised cunning. The 
wrongs thus perpetrated, are too often beyond the reach of 
expiation ; — ^for what shall bound the operation of the united 
vices? what check their career? what curb their license? 
Easier would it be for unaided man to level the waves of a 
stormy sea, to resist the whirlwinds of heaven, or check tha 
fury of a raging volcano! 

Of all the wretchedness caused by the vindictive passions. 
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the sting inflicted by the sure attendant of revenge, — ^re- 
morse, is the most poignant and incurable. To this misery 
every other is ease. Other pangs may be alleviated by 
time, — ^this by continuance gathers strength : other frailties 
may be atoned for ; but the crimes prompted by revenge are 
seldom within the scope of reparation. Remorse once 
roused, and its clamours can never be hushed. 

Nor is it more than just, that a sentiment so pregnant 
with evil to mankind as revenge, should be compelled to 
pay the heavy penalty of remorse. We see universal wel- 
fare so carefully guarded on every side, — on every side de- 
fended from vice by the entailment of consequent punish- 
ment, — we see a system of retributive justice so invariably 
pervading the course of events, that we cannot wonder that 
the greatest crime should incur the severest chastisement. 

It is worthy this wise and merciful ordination, that the 
most heinous offences are the most difficult of commission : 
not only being opposed by every implanted sense of right, 
hy the dictates of conscience, by the instinctive impulse 
that draws us from whatever may inflict pain ; but also by 
the external obstacles opposed to the completion of guilty 
deeds: the desire of self-preservation in the destined vic- 
. tim inducing vigilance, courage, ingenuity : the natural im- 
pediments of time, place, opportunity i above all, by the 
interfering Mercy that often manifests itself to rescue the 
innocent from the hands of the wicked, and the wicked from 
the delusion of their own bad passions. 

Thus having slightly commented on the principal emo- 
tions of the heart, and traced every virtue to its legitimate 
use, — ^the refinement and diffusion of happiness, we can 
see, in one view, what emotions are to be cherished, as con- 
ducive to our usefulness, our peace, our enjoyment, — which 
are to be discouraged, and if possible exterminated, as tend* 
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ing to render us useless, irritated, and unhappy. It would 
be ridiculous for us to complain that we cannot obtain hap- 
piness, if we do not seek it in the only way by which it can 
be obtained. The great secret of happiness may be com- 
prised in a few words :^-ezterminating vices, and acquiring 
virtues. 

I have here drawn up a table, that will show you at once 
which are the emotions inimical, which friendly, to the 
growth of happiness. 



EmoHons to be cherisked* 

TBM SOCIAL AFFBCTIONB. 



EmoHans to be discouraged* 

8BI.FISHNBS8. 



Patriotism, 


Apathy. 


Courage, 


Cowardice. 


Truth, 


Dissimulation. 


Industry, 


Idleness. 


Economy, 


Avarice. 


Temperance, 


Intemperance. 


Benevolence^ 


Envy. 


Hope, 


Prider-Servility, 


Patience, 


Impatience. 


Perseverance, 


Anger. 


Justice, 


Hatred. 


Disinteretjtedness, 


Obstinacy. 
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ON THE MIND. 



It has l)6en well said,"*^ *< That the best knowledge man 
can attain is to know himself;" since it is only, by being 
acquainted with his several faculties, that he can discover 
his capabilities for happiness, and the surest means of len- 
dering every talent most beneficial to himself and his fel- 
low-creatures. Such knowledge is therefore as tiecessary 
as it is ibr the workman to know how many tools he pes- 
sesses, and to what use each tool may be most profitably 
en(iployed« 

A slight sketch i^all therefore be here attempted of the 
several intellectual faculties; which sketch, howevCT trivial 
in a philosophical point of view, may yet serve to enume- 
rate and develope the powers of the mind sufficiently for the 
purposes of this undertaking. 

The senses and bodily energies, we possess in common 
with the brutes, and are in all surpassed by some being or 
other of the irrational creation. How much more exquisite 
is the scent of the dog? how much more powerful the sight 
of the eagle? how much more r^pid the movement of the 
horse? How many animals excel man in bodily strength? 
How, therefore, could he ever have gained any dominion 
over them, had he not been endued with powers superior to 
mere corporeal force or agility. The senses, appetites, and 
muscular motion, give therefore no distinguishing attribute 
of human kind ; nor can the pleasures arising from these 
powers, however various and delightful, be deemed worthy 
of first-rate estimation, since with brutes we share them. 

* " Know thyself/' One of the didactic sentences written in 
the vestibule of the temple of Apollo at Delphos, by the seven 
wise men of Greece. — Pauaanias, 
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Even aflections and passions are discernible in the animals 
that wander in the wilds, or domesticate under the protec- 
tion of man. 

Not a bird that flits over our heads, or rustles in our 
bams, but conspicuously displays maternal tenderness. 
The tribes of doves are equally remarkable for their con- 
jugal fidelity. The dog has been long regarded as the em- 
blem of faithful attachment, watching with vigilance, and 
defending with spirit its master and its master's property. 
The cunning fox, apt at stratagem and contrivance, be* 
speaks some power of invention ; and, if dreams betoken 
the presence of imagination, the dog barking in his sleep 
sufficiently denotes the possession of this intellectual facul- 
ty by brutes. If by one possessed, perhaps possessed by 
many. 

What, then, is the attribute that distinguishes man from 
all other living creatures, that raises him to such a marked 
superiority, that enables him to subdue the most powerful, 
entrap the most artful, and govern the most ferocious ? It 
is judgment. 

Judgment is defined as the faculty, by the aid of which 
the human mind compares, reflects, and deduces conse- 
quences. It is the faculty that distinguishes creatures 
guided by instinct (that is, natural impulse), from. creatures 
directed by a consideration of causes and eflects. The par- 
rot can articulate sounds, and the monkey has the upright 
form of man. 

It is the judicious culture and exertion of these several 
intellectual faculties, that not only tend to their full expan- 
. sion and vigour, but decide the wisdom and usefulness of 
every character. When we consider how replete with 
agreeable emotions, how diffusive of pleasure and utility 
these several capacities may be made to prove, we shall per- 
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tseive How rich our hoard of intellectual wealth, and how 
much it is our interest to improve and enjoy this wealth to 
the utmost of our power. 

JUDGMENT. 

It is the office of judgment to compare the ideas received 
through the senses with one another, and thereby to gain 
right conceptions of things and events. Hence it by de- 
grees forms for itself a standard of duty and propriety, 
accumulates ^es and maxims for conduct, and materials 
for reflection and meditation. The young, it should seem, 
must of necessity be for some time deficient in the know- 
ledge of the best modes of action, cmd can only gradually 
acquire the power of deciding on the propriety or impropri- 
ety, the perfection or imperfection, of what they experience 
and of what they observe. It behoves the young, there- 
fore, to be very diffident in giving their opinions, and form- 
ing their decisions; and since those only are likely to learn 
who are conscious of their deficiency, so the most modest 
and humble are most likely to acquire improvement and in- 
formation. If it is a just comparison to liken the young 
mind to a sheet of blank paper, and few, if any, will deny 
the truth of this proposition, how momentous must be the 
duty of impressing this unspotted tablet ! When we reflect 
that all the dignity^ the prosperity, the wisdom, the virtue, 
the felicity of life depends upon the event, we shall feel the 
immense importance of its direction. 

The judgment not only receives, investigates, and ar- 
rangei^ tiie ideas presented to it; but it also regulates and 
directs the other faculties, where their exertions may be 
most beneficial and compensating. It also restrains them 
from undue excursiveness, and prevents their wandering into 
unprofitable and vicious efforts. 
2a 
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Whatever tke invention contrives, the judgment namats ta 
hdag to completion. Whatever the invention conceives, 
the judgment aids to embody and periect. Where this in- 
tervention does not act — ^where this superintendence cannot 
interfere, the invention must prove worthless; the contri- 
vanoe vain and futile. 

Judgment gives great helps to memory, by guiding it to 
aoeept c«Iy such ideas as are worthy of accumulation, to 
icjeot wild, fantastic, useless conceptions; it preserves nrie- 
mory vigorous and undefiled, and fit for its best services. 
Judgment also suggests what is most necessary and agree- 
able to be remembered. It so arranges the knowledge col- 
lected, as that it shall be easiest recalled, and recurred to 
for ader speculation. It teaches by what associations ideas 
may be most firmly retained, and by what disposition the 
greatest portion of knowledge may be hoarded. 

Judgment is as active in governing the emotions of the 
heart, as the conceptions of the^brain. It is tfie gucffdian 
of the passions, and controls them from exuberant disper- 
sion, or unwise indulgence. It curbs the violence of desire, 
restrains the license of anger, dissipates the inflation of 
pride, and arrests the progress of envy or revenge. Its in- 
fluence not only restrains the malevolent passions, biit gives 
eoBsist^ice and encouragement to the amiable afi^tions; 
guides the tenderness of parental love, to a wise discharge 
ef its duties; directs the selection of social attachments ; 
restrains generosity from dissipating into profusion, and 
sustains charity through every labour of benevolence; shows 
the just distribution of the dole of compassion, and the ob- 
jects best ^itkled to pity and relief. 
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INVBNTION. 

Invention is that efibrt of the mind, by which it strikes 
out new ideas, or combines those already known into new 
associations, and thus elicits fresh combinations. It is this 
faculty that aids the writer and the orator, to give birth to 
new trains of ideas and clothe the old in novel strains of 
eloquence. It bestows the pleasures of compoeiti<»i on 
every branch of^the fine arts. Authors, pamters, sculp- 
tors, musicians, these, darting on nature the eye of curi- 
osity and of genius, are perpetu^ly discovering beauties 
heretofbre unknown or unnoticed. New combinations of 
thought are thus produced ; — fresh materials for the imagi- 
nation and the judgment to expatiate upon. To this faculty, 
the world is indebted for every accession of intellectual gra- 
tification ; for it is continually creating^ novelties of every 
kind, useful and ornamental, profitable and pleasurable^ 
Thus original publications, pictures, music, sculptures, are 
hourly enriching the* polite arts ; and innumerable oontri- 
vances in mechanics, and discoveries in chemistry are pexw 
petually adding to the conveniences and elegaui^ of life. 
The sources of intellectual pleasure are endlessly extended, 
and before one novelty has lost its gust, another appears to 
supplant it, and keep alive the animating charm <^ newness 
and variety. 

The selfish pleasure possessed by tiiose who provide these 
acconmiodations and mental treats for the public, it is di& 
cult for any but those so emplo3red to detail, but they may 
be guessed by reasoning from analogy. If the partlcipa- 
ti<m in the use and amusement of these several scientific or 
simple productions, is so replete with agreeable emotions, to 
the unconnected spectator, how much more exquisitely so 
must they be to the suceessfiil prc^torl If the fuushe4 
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whole claims praise and bestows gratificatioii, how bewitcb' 
ing must have been the several steps of gradaal improve- 
ment that promised and led to so desired a consummation I 
How animating must have been the emotion, that from the 
first rude conception to the finishing touch, accompanied 
the several stages of the prc^ressive work \ It is possible 
for the most uninitiated to form some idea of the rapturous 
sensations felt by the mind, on eliciting some new corabina- 
tioD of thought, some hitherto unknown application of 
power. The delightful efibrts by which these are dilated 
and confirmed, the soothing labour by which they are hhv 
dified and arranged, the animating sensation with which 
they are beheld, imbodied and perfected. 

Let us follow, in fancy, the progress of a painter^s com- 
position. The first luxuriant but indistinct conception, like 
a beam of light irradiating the imagination. Next the 
judgment more soberly deciding on the practicability of the 
work, and guiding to the mode of best perfecting it. Then 
the trembling fingers sketching the rude outline, touch after 
touch, calling into being form, limb, feature, expression. 
With what eager joy is the unfolding thought watched, 
with what agitated earnestness is its full and final develope- 
ment beheld. So the gay flower bursts its dark calyx, 
opens petal afler petal, adds tint to tint, till, displayed in 
bright luxuriance, blooms the expanded blossom. 

Note. — ^I hope the period is not far distant, when human 
invention will do honour to itself, by contriving and perfect- 
ing a machine for the cleaning of chimneys without the aid 
of climbing boys. Humanity shudders at the wretched fate 
of those hapless little beings, than which a more pitiable 
race does not exist. If gradual improvements in building, 
can alone bring about the desired change, let every archi- 
tect begin the good work. Iij the mean time, let all coEk- 
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trivances be tried, and every inventor of them be encou- 
raged in every possible way, 

IMAOIIfATION. 

While judgment stands the helms-man of the afiectioas 
and passions, guiding them to whatever is good, and steer- 
ing them from whatever is evil, imagination owns a lighter 
bat more extended and more enchanting dominion. More 
fitted to serve than to govern, it yet exerts an unlimited 
sway. Confined by no laws, restrained by no bounds, its 
throhe is the human mind, its empire the universe. From 
its secret cell it flies on the wings of thought to every cor- 
ner of the habitable globe; with the lightning's speed darts 
through all space, expatiates in the boundless ether, visits 
the suns of other systems, images each possible and iniipos- 
sible form of creation ; " exhausts old worlds, and then 
imagines new." 

No spot can be barred from the incursions of imagina- 
tion, no space too vast for its flight, no object too minute for 
its notice. From the gloomy dungeons of captivity, it can 
wafl the poor prisoner to light and liberty. It can in one 
moment transport the sorrowing exile over half the globe, 
to the endeared scenes of home. Jn the midst of the smoky 
city, it caji exhilarate the spirits with pictures of rural beau- 
ty. It can cheer the dreary blank of winter hours with the 
fruits of summer, and the flowers of spring; and, leaving 
nature and reality behind, it can form to the attentive mind 
romantic Actions, tales of fairies and of genii, of what has 
never been, of what can never be, of characters without de- 
fect, and life without vicissitude. 

But it were easier to enumerate the various evanescent 
tints, that enrich the sky on a glowing summer's eve, thai> 
2 A 2 
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to enumerate, or limit, the delights enjoyed through the 
imagination. 

Already depicted in harmonious numbers by Akenside, 
and in eloquent prose by Addison, I have only to refer you 
to the works of those celebrated writers, for- the best views 
of the subject, and Will here only touch upon the most ob- 
, vious pleasures it bestows. Among these may be estimated 
the power of attraction it confers on the fine arts. 

To music, imagination lends the most seducing charm. 
The melody of pathetic airs softening the feelmgs into re- 
sponsive tenderness, and oflen drawing from the eyes the 
full flood of pity at well-sung woes. The indulgence of 
such soothing emotion, "is pleasing though mournful to 
the soul,*' and few would shrink from being so touched. 
The gaiety of playful tunes has an equally powerful influ- 
ence, and diffuses a sense of cheerfulness and exhilaration, 
as pure as it is delightful; when strains of pious chauntings 
sound, calm and holy thoughts arise. 

" ——Let the pealing organ blow. 

To the full yoiqed choir below, 

In service high ; and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear ^ 

Dissolve me into ecstacies, 

And bring all heaven before my eyes." Miltoit. 

To martial tones, the spirits warm into correspondent 
energy, and fancy instantly aroused, depicts all that charms 
the brav^ or incites th^ daring. Honour, glory, fame, with 
potent imagery, start before the mental eye. The bolder 
ptissions wake, and borne above the din of arms and cries 
of pain, above the courage of the slaughtering field, the 
warrior thinks only of the victor's wreath, the shouts of ac- 
clamation. Under the influence of such awakening illu- 
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sions, th^ hardy soldier stands 6rni amidst the battle's shocks 
and absorbed by images of fame and conquest, scarce feels 
the wound that mutilates, or the blow that lays him a sense- 
less corpse upon the field of promised glory* The benefi* 
cial effects of martial music, in arousing the spirits, is ac- 
knowledged, by the necessity of the bands that accompany 
every corps, the drums and fifes of the infantry, and the 
shrill trumpets of the cavalry. 

On the other imitative arts of paintirig and* sculpture, the 
imagination holds a scarce less bounded sway. The faith- 
ful representation of nature's quiet scenes, still vales, gently 
gliding streams, peaceful cottages embowered in sheltering 
woods, inspire in the beholder a sentiment of repose and 
peace ; while the depicted view of roaring cataracts, storms 
and volcanoes, rushing seas, and plains of warfare, induces 
a feeling of breathless fear. What but imagination, giving 
strength to the deldsion of the eye, produces these pleasant 
and beguiling emotions i 

Through the same rnedium sculptured groups possess the 
same power. It is this conjunction of what is fancied with 
what is seen, -that causes the effect of monumental statuary. 
For however excellent the workmanship, or the disposition 
of the group, it is not this that is chiefly affecting. It is the 
fancy conjuring up the thoughts of the loveliness, the youth, 
the worthy that lie mouldering below ! We see indeed only 
veiled urns, weeping mourners, the extinguished torch of 
life; but our imagination is dwelling on those so comme^^ 
morated. There is a modern erection in Westminster Abbey 
remarkable for its simplicity, and powerful impression. A 
monument raised by a sister to the memory of a beloved 
brother. It consists of nothing more than a cofBn over 
which a female figure lies stretched, with clasped hands, 
her face resting on the cold surface. . How true an image. 
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of tbe utter set r-abandoomeiitorafflictioii! of wo too m^hty 
for expression ! 

Terror and prowess may also be exched by the scolplofr's 
skill; perhaps no one ever looked upon even a drawing of 
the Laocoon* without feeHog touched by the horror of the 
situation. A wretched father struggling in the fMa of 
enormous serpents, whilst beholding his sons in the same 
distress he strives to release them in vain. 

For the attractions of poetry, and every species of descrip- 
tive writing, we are almost wholly indebted to the imagina* 
tion. If the numbers and the delineation fail to touch this 
power and make her an auxiliary in beguiling the attention, 
vain are all the efforts of the author. The most musical 
lines, the most judiciously selected words, the most interest- 
ing events, are little worth, if not so arranged, as to a^ct 
the imagination : she cannot be afl^ted by what is not easy, 
what is not natural, what is not probable. Hence writers 
of this class see the necessity of adhering to truth and na- 
ture, and simplicity; of drawing their characters and incidents 
from real life, of using appropriate epithets, and of obtaining 
their metaphors from obvious and simple sources. 

Hence the ancient poets, having all nature unexplored 
before them, wrote with every advantage. The modems, 
less rich in novel terms and imagery, too often become un- 
natural and hyperbolical, by seeking to be new. Novel 
writers labour under the same^iSsulvantage, and have not, 
like their predecessors, the unlimited range of character and 
incident. For the most striking are already engrossed. 
But the powerful efforts of genius conquer every obstacle, 
and we yet occasionally meet with exquisite noirdties in 

u\y:' »* - . • 

•Virgil's Eneifl, Book II. Verse 363.— La()co6n, the Pripst of 
Neptune, when attempting to save his soihi from two serpents, that 
kad risen from the sea, and penrihdjd^ wi^ them. 
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poe^y and romance, and are occasionally electrified with 
new thoughts clothed in beautiful language, and novel views 
of 'men and manners* 

MEMORY. 

If judgment caters our sober, and imagination our gayer 
intellectual enjoyment, memory provides a dearer gratifica- 
tion, and while administering to judgment and to imagina- 
tion, supplies many precious joys to the heart. 

Tl^e uses of memory, extensive and important, and vari- 
ous as they are in the service of science, of wisdom, and of 
duty, are yet surpassed by its pleasures. The retrospec- 
tions of the past come over the soul with a sofl and sooth- 
ing influence, even when the recollected events are in them- 
selves painful; for they return to us associated with the re- 
membrance of the friends who consoled or participated in 
them; the friends whose tenderness soothed, whose afiection 
cheered, whose generosity alleviated pain, sorrow, or adver- 
sity. Past events recur to us after the lapse of years, mel- 
lowed by time and distance, mementos of how much we 
have enjoyed, or mementos of how much we have endured, 
at the same time reminding us of how much we have been 
comforted and sustained. We recall the image of the be- 
loved friend or relative, now far distant from our view ; or, 
more cruel separation, now withering in the grave. . We 
think of them as they were when, in the hours of health 
and gaiety, we shared their cheerfulness and mirth, and feel 
the recollection warm our bosoms : 4;hough we mourn their 
loss, we are grateful that we were once blessed by their 
kindness, counselled by their wisdpm, and honoured by 
their esteem. 

With those, indeed^ shut from us by the grave, memory 
seems to be the only connecting tie. Is there a heart that 
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mouras departed worth, which does not bless the Acuity 
that gives the power of recalling the form the mortal eye 
shall never more behold, that enables the mourner to Uve 
again over the past, and make present the words, the ac- 
tions, the virtues, the talents, of those gone before. 

Occurrences of pleasing import recur with more gay 
though less touching power. But, in hours of sickness or 
of sadness, it is no small privil^e to have the capacity of 
enlivenii^ the present with the recollections of the mer- 
rier past; of shutting out passing vexations, and yielding 
ourselves to the renewed contemplation of the joyous days 
that are gone. 

But there is a yet more sacred service performed by me- 
mory, which death itself is not permitted to annihilate ; the 
memory of ourselves; the knowledge of our identity. Not 
as a mere selfish principle is this effort to be so highly 
prized, for nothing that is purely selfish can be valuable; it 
is precious, as preserving to us the capacity of remember- 
ing and recognising those beloved by us. 

Though the belief of an existence beyond the grare is 
universally cherished, by the most barbarous, as by the 
most enlightened nations, the hope of a re-union in another 
world with those known and prized in this, is by no means 
so generally avowed or nourished, thpugh by some antici- 
pated witjb unshrinking faith ; by perhaps as many wholly 
uncredited. If man, in his natural state, rude and uncivil- 
ized, expresses such a conviction, and if with him it seems 
coeval with the idea of a Divinity, these connected thoughts 
seem to sustain each other, and we may reckon such a sen- 
timent favourable to the more acceptable doctrine. The 
inhabitants of all savage countries, I believe, without one 
exception, expect to meet in another world their friends and 
kindred. Hence arise the many funeral customs that pro. 
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vide £or such reviviiicBtion ; hence the enslaved African ear« 
nestly seeks for that death which k to restore him to his 
fiuEnily-and his associates. 

Does this universal and powerful belief speak some in- 
stinct implanted in the human miiid to supply the defect of 
higher testimony ? Does this argue that by too refined a 
mode of reasoning by deluding sophistry, the native of ci- 
vilized countries darkens his mind and destroys this instilled 
belief, and reasons in the doubtfulness produced by his own 
misled conceptions 7 is entangled in a net, he has himself 
woven? ' 

The opinion of the best and wisest men may be adduced 
to support the doctrine of re-union. The simplicity and . 
clearness with which the subject has been treated by a mo- 
dern divine,* entitle his sentiments to consideration and dif^ 
fusion; and I shall be happy to lay before you an extract 
from his interesting work. 

" It is impoggibie that memory should die, for memory 
constitutes identity. It is the memory alone that renders us 
to ourselves every moment the same identical individual 
beings. But memory of ourselves cannot live, without the 
perfect recollection of those with whom the various acts of 
our remembrance are interwoven. In fine, every reason- 
ing from the best form of the human mind, leads us to con- 
clude that we shall know and be known, love and be loved, 
by those whom we have known and loved on earth." 

WIT. 

Wit is generally considered as the least desirable and least 
valuable of the mental powers. But though the (^spring 
of fancy, it seems to have some daim to be separately con- 

* The Rev. G. Walker. 
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sidered, since we find it the peculiar talent of some minds^ 
and in its purest and best form of very rare occurrence. 

It may, perhaps, be said that the witty are seldom wise, 
and the wise seldom witty. The temperament that pro- 
duces the one quality being adverse to the culture of the 
other. The light soil that can sustain the slender flower 
has not always depth of nourishment for the stately oak. 
Many characters, doubtless, possess wit and wisdom united; 
but it may be a question, whether the union is friendly to 
either quality.; whether the brilliancy of imagination pro- 
ductive of wit, is not prejudicial to the expansion of the so- 
berer power, judgment ; and, vice versa^ wiiether the calm 
and steady faculty of judgment is not often stopped in its 
grave and profound operations by the intruding sallies of a 
bewitching but beguiling wit. 

Popular opinion condemns wit as a dangerous possession, 
because it too often degenerates into satire. Perhaps the 
incitements it ofters to raillery and sarcasm, cause it to be 
thus decried, and account for its being so little indulged in 
by the candid and generous : but it is by no means inevita- 
ble that wit must degenerate into satire, and, like the light- 
ning's flash, alarm, if not wound. Its coruscations may be 
bright and harmless, like the aurora borealis, diffusing in- 
noxious light, giving an acceptable vivacity to conversation, 
and an enlivening charm to works of fancy; 

Perhaps wit is never more prpfitably employed, than 
when, enlisted under the banners of virtue, it opens its ar- 
tillery on folly and on depravity : when, with the weapons 
of ridicule and satire, it attacks the frailties and the vices of 
the age: when, under the mask of amusement and in the 
guise of mirth, it darts its sallies of censure and of advice 
on the thoughtless, the idle, the licentious; those whomcoun* 
sel and admonition cotild not reach through a graver me- 



diiim; those who shun the society of the wise, and the lite- 
rature of the learned, and can therefore in no other way be 
awakened or informed. 

It seems then to be the legitimate province of wit to arouse, 
and reprove, and advise the young and the frivolous, from 
the stage, and through the lighter productions of the pen* 
If to these duties confined, its possession would be no longer 
decried; but, like every other mental quality, it would be* 
come valuable to the possessor, and useful and agreeable to 
society* 

So it is, that if we please we may trace out the source, 
and remedy the evil, of many an operation ; that we may 
cause to be esteemed what was before reprobated* Inge- 
nuity cannot be better employed than in such labours, and 
in the investigation of natural powers. I am convinced the 
closer we scrutinize, the more efiectually we shall discover, 
that each has an useful and agreeable office to perform ; and 
that when any one becomes prejudicial to the individual, or 
to society, the mischief is produced by its unwise and un- 
appropriate application. 

These are the leading mental faculties that are so con- 
ducive to the felicity of life ; a pleasing offioe yet remains 
— to enumerate the many gratifications ^jpyed through 
them in the several arts and sciences. ]ifMen we reflect, 
that in the investigation or prosecution ^ ^ny one art or 
science, a long life may be profitably and agreeably em- 
ployed, and yet the subject remain unexhausted and the 
mind unwearied: when we consider that the acquisition of 
any branch of knowledge, by enlarging our intellectual 
views, expands and confirms our religious hopes, not only 
yiehk delight by the varied occupation it demands, but also 
1^ sense of dignity and self-respect in the consciousness of 
«ur uaefuboess: above all, when we feel, that by the pro« 
2b 



gresnve enlai^gement, and elevation, and lefiBement of oar 
ideas, we are gradually fitting ourselveB to eajoy a state of 
yet higher mental expansion, — we may form some ooDcep- 
lion of the invaluable blessings we possess in the intellectual 
ftculties. 

esNius* 
Of genius, that yet undefined and brilliant faculty, we 
may not presume to speak. We must bound our conside- 
ration to the capacities possessed by the many, and not 
make vain and presumptuous researches into the indescri- 
bable talents enjoyed by the few. Those gifled with that 
r^^h of mind, that exquisite tact, that acute discerumant, 
that ready apprehension which form the attributes of genius, 
can only know its attendant delights. But that such de- 
lights are as exquisite, as they are rare, who shall doubt 1 



ON THE SOURCES OF RATIONAL ENJOYMENT. 
Plbasurb and happiness are terms bearing very difierent 
sfgntfications ; however, I, in common with others, have 
sometimes used them as synonymous. Happiness is a 
more sober emotion, applying rather to the afifections than 
to the passions,* to* the virtues rather than to the senses 
and appetites. It may exist amidst counteracted passions, 
and with blunted senses; and is the unalienable possession 
of a virtuous soul. Pleasure, on the other hand, means the 
lighter enjojrment of the senses, the gayer indulgence of the 
passions. It is more brilliant, but less permanent: it is 
often accompanied with more lively, but less pure emotions. 

• PMmon* ara mIM the excwM of the afibe^ni, by D*; Cogaa. 
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It sparkles, aod vanishes, like the transient flash of the au* 
ffora borealis ; nor, like happiness, beams with the steady 
refreshing glow of sunshine. Pleasures may be called the 
flowers that adorn the path of life; happiness the soil turf 
that smooths it. The one attends the spring-time and the 
summer of the year, the other is found not only in those 
lovely seasons, but amid the gravity of autumn, and the 
gloom of winter. But as flowers' brighten a garland, and 
ealiven the tints of green with which they are intermingled, 
so do pleasures vary the course of life, and may be admit- 
ted as forming part of the allowable gratifications of man. 

The grateful acceptance of unpolluting pleasure is as lau- 
dable as it is admissible. The ga^ spirits of the young de- 
ixiand various occasions for the indulgaioe of exuberant hi- 
larity. The sportive butterfly flutters from flower to flower, 
and finds some sweetness to sip from each: so may the 
youthful rove from pleasure to pleasure ; and whilst only 
lightly tasting each, may fear no satiety. Be moderate, be 
rational, in your amusements. Be pure in your choice^ 
and temperate in your indulgence; and the sternest ascetic 
cannot wisely forbid your enjoyment of pleasures. 

MUSIC / 

Music, eiUier in solitude or society, has a! thousand pow- 
ers of gratification. The lone song warbled to cheer re- 
tirement or beguile labour ; the social concert, where friends 
and associates meet in gay festivity; and the mingling cho- 
rus, warming into action every benevolent emotion; the 
martial strain arousing the sense of courage and of patriot- 
ism in the glowing bosom ; the swelling anthem touching 
the fln^t chords of piety ; — each and all of these are legiti- 
mate sources of the sweetest pleasure : whilst under the in- 
spiration of music, the soul is incapable of criminal thoughts 
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or vicious desires* It is thus kept in a state of purity and 
elevation, which is not only friendly to the growth of every 
better sentiment, but for the time at least annihilates every 
rude and culpable feeling. 

To be professors in this charming art, from a true love of 
its melodious powers, is the only motive that should urge 
the young of the fair sex to attain proficiency in it. No 
paltry sentiment of applause and exhibition should be al- 
lowed to tarnish the love of sweet sounds. The fair per- 
former, on closing any musical performance, should be 
ready to exclaim with the auditors, on the beauty of the 
strain, and not wait in silent anticipation for the earned 
meed of flattery. And, did she well execute her part, the 
approbation bestowed on the c(Mnposition itself, would be 
the most welcome applause she could receive; since it 
would prove her taste correct in the selection, her skill 
competent to the execution. Such indeed is in truth the 
genuine efiect of music; and the spectator, that can so soon 
forget the charm o£ the melody ^ as to applaud the melodist 
instead of yielding to the enthusiasm of this feeling; or the 
performer, that can be thinking of the applause of the lis- 
teners, instead of the harmony of her performance, may 
each fancy herself possessed of science and of taste^ but 
can have little of the true musical tact.- 

]PAII<TIIC6 AND SCULFTXTRE. 

Painting and sculpture, have also their pleasures, and 
with this advantage, that the ^brts of these charming arts 
are permanent, and require no peculiar circumstance of 
time or place to be prosecuted. Even to unlearned specta- 
tors, the images and scenes delineated by the statuary and 
the painter, are sources of high satisfaction^ I shall never 
forget the thrilling sensation circulated through an admiring 



group, by the exposition of a picture— the Dead Soldi^, 
painted by the pelebrated Mr. Wright, of Derby. The 
story told bdbre the exhibition, perhaps much added to the 
interest with which it was bdieid, as it greatly awakened 
the curiosity of the collected party. Mr. Wright, at some 
convivial meeting, had ofiered to paint a scene of exquisite 
distress, in which the only countenance depicted ^hould be 
a smiling one. He fulfilled his promise, by producing the 
Dead Soldier. 

In the foreground of a view, the back of which displays 
a field of battle shrouded with smoke and flame, a rude tent 
appears, constructed of the boughs ^f a large tree. Under 
the shelter of this tent a female is seen sitting, her head 
bent over the hand of a corpse which lies at her feet, and 
the countenance of which is turned from the spectator. 
The starting veinsf of the neck, and the tense sinews of the 
grasping hand, sufficiently indicate the acute suflfering of a 
bereaved wife. Her other arm calmly sustaining a rosy 
child, bespeaks with equal force the tenderness of a mother. 
That rosy child, as if satiated with nourishment, is turned 
from the maternal breast; and as itjies archly smiling on 
its mother's knee, it is seen playing with the bloodless fin- 
gers of its dead father's hand ! 

Could genius more powerfully seize on the strongest «iBO- 
tions of the human soul ! more artfully exhibit th^ power of 
a judicious- grouping! Can such a picture be ever beheld 
without awakening the most ex(](uisite delight, the highest 
admiration of human skill ! 

THE THEATRE. \ 

The public theatres are undeniable sourees of great and 
varied pleasure. It is only to be lamented, that the purity 
of the young mind, especially the young femde fmnd, w 
2b2 
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80 often suilM by the representation of very iadecoroos 
scenes. One certain means of compelling the writers of 
plays to be more correct in their language and story, of 
urging managers to purify the popular pieces, already in 
the course of representation, would be for every woman to 
forbear attending the theatres till such changes shall have 
been effected. Who, without shuddering, can behold rows 
of lovely and innocent young females intently watching the 
performance of such a drama as Othello? 

dahcino. 
Dancing is an amusement not only animating to the spi- 
rits, but healthful to the body; when indulged in modera- 
tion, and with proper companions — ^when the exhilaration 
of the nM>vement is enjoyed without any ridiculous endea- 
vours to outshine compeers, this is a most allowable recrea- 
tion. It ought to be always present to. the recollection of 
the sportive dancer, that if this art has one pre-eminent 
charm, it is the charm of artlbssness, the utter forg^ul- 
ness of self^ 

f' TRAVE1.LINO. 

The pleasures of travelling are as various as they are 
numerous: whether, as metapliysicians, we desire to ob- 
serve the human mind under every peculiarity of climate 
and education ; or, as philosophers, seek to prosecute ipore 
lai^y the Btudiesof natural history; or, as artists, pro- 
pose to profit by the inspection of the productions^ of ancient 
genius and ancient lore. 

The very view of foreign countries must be singularly 
delightful ; the diversities of the landscape, the system of 
husbandry, the dress, manners, and customs, of the artless 
V^^ewairy^ or the more refined gentry and noblesae, auisl 
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each and all present objects of agreeable observation and 
reflection. Never can curiosity,* one of the earliest and 
strongest emotions of the human mind, be more widely or 
more pleasingly gratified. Even in crossing the Atlantic, 
and finding himself in France, the traveller must be re- 
minded by every thing he sees that be is no longer in his 
native land. The sound of a strange language, the sight 
of manners so different to those with which he has been 
familiar, must keep him alive to the consciousness of his 
heing from home; and while at one time drawing him into 
meditations on the superiority of that distant home, must at 
other times lead him tQ select improvements with which, on 
his return, he shall supply what is defective, and amend 
what is wrong. If beyond France he passes to Hollai^d, to 
a country redeemed from the sea, greater novelties of land- 
scape must repay his fatigue; and the more northern na- 
tions must yet more gratify curiosity. The small and 
lonely island of Iceland is a mine of almost inexhaustible 
wonders : its singularly enlightened inhabitants, its severe 
climate, its languid vegetation, its geysers, its volcanoes, 
must each reward the attentive rambler's notice, and offer 
endless scope for observation and conjecture. Switzerland^ 
with her lakes and snow-topped mountains, discloses a very 
different but not less interesting field for excursive wander- 
ing; and Ita4y, to the charms of landscape, adds the high 
treats of the monuments of ancient arts, whether viewed in 
the well preserved painting and sculpture, or in the ruins of 
edifices renowned for their beauty, or for their early use. 
The shores of Greece spread out a still richer banquet ; for 
there scarce a spot can be traversed, without exciting inte- 
resting recollections of the great and the good who once 

* 9«e B«rke, on the Sublime and Beantifiil. Part I. Section 1. 
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flourished as heroes, statesmen^ or philosophers^ where 
now ruin and depopulation reign. 

A new insight into the human mind is enjoyed by those 
visiting the semi-civilized ccfuntries of Asia, or the barba* 
rous nations of Africa and South America. Not only men 
and manners difierent, but animals and vegetables dissimilar 
to all before beheld, regale the stranger's eyes. And it 
must be with an overwhelming emotion of surprise, that amid 
a people scarcely distinguishable by intellect from the brutes 
that surround them, the traveller discovers the ruins of archi- 
tecture that denote the early civilization of a land, now 
desolate and unrefined. The ruins pf Palmyra in Syria, 
the pyramids of Egypt, and the remains of ancient archi- 
tecture scattered in the vicinity, are all interesting objects 
of attention thus contrasted. To travel only to a distant 
province of our own country, must refresh the mind with 
rich materials for thought and contemplation ; but to ramble 
in climes and amid people dissimilar, and before unknown, 
must afford one of the highest entertainments that can be 
enjoyed. 

I cannot imagine a more delightful or improving mode of 
becoming- acquainted with the natural history, the customs 
and manners, the architecture, &c. 6cc of foreign countries, 
than that of visiting them; aiid, whilst residing in them, by 
books and by observation gaining 'every necessary informa* 
tion. 

The history of a nation must be read with peculiar inte^ 
rest, and with more profound impression, in the niidst of the 
so^es celebrated by the events recorded: the biography of 
the good and the great must be perused with increased ear- 
n»tnes8 on the spot where they acquired their venown; 
the habits and modes of life must be remembered with in- 
effaceable precision : the «inknal and vegetaWe producticms. 
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by the double aid of books and observation, must be recol- 
lected accurately and tenaciously. A few years thus agree- 
ably and profitably spent, besides the pleasure actually en- 
joyed, would enable the judicious traveller to lay up a hoard 
of intellectual wealth for future enjoyment. All the facul- 
ties of the mind, enriched and invigorated, would mole nobly 
and healthfully expand. A matured judgment, an enlivened 
memory, a plenteously stored imagination, would present 
never-failing sources of mental recreation, for every after- 
hour of life. Nor would the benefits be confined to a height- 
ened power of selfish gratification ; the intelligent traveller 
would form an acceptable n^ember of the social circle, con- 
ferring information . and entertainment various, important* 
and amusive ; instructing the young, and diverting the old. 

KEEPING A DIARY. 

As the simplest demonstration we can ourselves assay, 
does moi^ towards our conviction than all that the reason- 
ing and experience of others can suggest, I am solicitous to 
oflfer a very easy mode, by which you can try the justice of 
the position I have endeavoured to uphold, namely, **the 
preponderance of the means of happiness." The method of 
proof I would propose, every person can adopt; it is attend- 
ed with little trouble, it requires no particular ability, and its 
testimony is clear and incontrovertible. ) 

Many persons, of both sexes, accustom themselves to 
keep a journal of their daily engagements. It is for this 
purpose that so considerable a number of pocket-books are 
yearly sold ; a fact that sub^antiates the numerous persons 
preserving such a diary. It may therefore be fairly pre- 
sumed the4)ractice is not troublesome or difRcult. The great 
Dr* Johnson not only pursued the plan himself, but earnestly 
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reoommended it to the observance of his friends and to so- 
ciety at large. 

The memoranda usually noted in these journals are bound- 
ed to the account of engagements and amusements, and 
sometimes a few brief remarks on any particular occurrence. 
I have often thought such a diary might be used in a way 
in which I believe it has never yet been employed. 

Instead of simply noticing an engagement or amusemeBt 
as an occurrence, I would advise its being marked down as 
a means of pleasure, social or domestic: days so spent to be 
distinguished by a peculiar marginal sign. Events of a 
p^ful nature may also have some appropriated mark ; say 
a cross against the days of sorrow, and a circle opposite to 
the days of ease and pleasure, to the days unclouded ^* by 
any cause of sadness." At the end of a year,' (for so long 
should the system be ptirsued, to give It a fair trial,) the 
crosses and the circles may be each summed up, and I am 
hold to say, the signs of good would immensely preponde- 
rate over the signs of evil. There is only one rule that mast 
be closely observed : — ^to note occasions as really in them- 
selves productive of pleasure or pain, not as we enjoy or 
abuse them; and thereby another benefit will accrue; we 
shall be convinced how many means of happiness we have 
failed to profit by, or have by petulance and folly turned 
into sources of vexation.^ 

The same kind of arrangement may be adopted to prove 
how much the days of health outnumber the days of sick- 
ness. A distinguishing mark for each, say a crescent as 
the sign of health, (the emblem of Diana, the healthful god- 
dess of the chase,) and an arrow as the sign of disease {die 
metaphorical symbol of the dart of death). The calculation 
of these several signs annually, would unequivopally prove, 
in the generality of lives, at least how. greatly the hours 
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of health and ease outbalance the hours of pain and disquiet. 
Is it too assuming to say that jthe proportion would be as 
minutes to hours? 

You will observe I have been particular in specifying the 
causes for pain or pleasure. The sickly weakness of some 
minds, and the irascible impatience of others, often cause 
the perversion of the purest occasions of enjoyment. This 
is not the error of fate, but of folly ; not the absence of the 
means, or the powers of gratification, but the wilful abuse 
of them ; not a deficiency of opportunities, but of dispositions 
for happiness. A party of pleasure is tissuredly an occa- 
sion for enjoyment and must be so noted, however ill-humour 
and impatience may have rendered it a cause of disquiet. 
The disappointment of any intended pleasure must not be 
designated an evil, unless the alternative sustained has been 
positive mischance; for persons may be disappointed of one 
particular amusement, and yet may not be thereby plunged 
into any state of discomfort; nay, in ninety -nine cases out 
of a hundred, in the midst of disappointment, may remain 
surrounded by numberless means of gratification. 

The kind of self-examination such a plan would demand, 
would not be the smallest benefit accruing from its adoption. 
How many frailties and mistakes would be thereby detected ; 
and by being detected only by ourselves, might awaken, 
without wounding, the proudest; might improve, without 
exposing, the most faulty. 

A jownal would thus become a kind of second conscience^ 
permanently recording the dictates of our internal monitor 
It would become not only the register of our actions, but 
the remembrancer of our faults. We are invited to some 
festivity ; we go in ill-humour ; we see every thing through 
a distorted medium; we return discontented. This must 
not, be noted as a day of disaster, but as a day of error. 
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Pleanire lay before us, but we chose to reject it; we afe 
disappointed of attending some public or private entertain- 
ment, and are angry, and taint every home comfort with 
our indulged displeasure; yet we are in health, we have re- 
souioes of domestic recreation, but because we cannot be 
happy in one particular mode, we will not be happy in any 
other. This, then, is not an instance of misfortune, but of 
obstinacy and cupidity. 

If the faults of character, detected by such inquiries, are 
amended with candour and firmness, we open to ours^ves 
a new source of satisfacticm; for all mankind can bear testi- 
mony that the correction of error bestows pure gratification. 
" Je sentis et j'ai souvent senti depuis lors^ en y rep6nsent, 
que si les sacrifices qu'on fait au devoir, et a la vertu coutent 
d faire, on en est bien paye par les doux souvenirs qu'ils 
laissent au . fond de coBur.*' — ^These were the words of the 
eloquent Rousseau, when commenting on the feelings he 
experienced after having yielded his wishes to his duties. 
If to him, a man of sentiment, ratber than of virtue; if to 
him these recollections were so sweet, how much more com* 
pensating must the remembrance of corrected faults prove 
to those better understanding morality, more justly appre- 
dating virtue and vice. 



REMARKS ON THE MAXIM, LIVE TO THE PRESENT. 

FUHAPs there is no cause more detrimental to happiness 
than the habit, so prevalent among mankind, of losing the 
present in reflections on the past, or in anticipations of the 
future. 

**Live to the present,'^ sounds more like an epicurean 
command, than a moral maxim; yet if it is fairly ccHisi- 
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dered, it will prove not only so just, but so practicable, that 
it ought to be written in letters of gold in every house. 

You will readily judge, that 1 am not going to bid you 
enjoy the present in the gratifications of the appetites ; but 
that it is intended to point out what may be possessed 
through the affections and mental faculties. 

So far as relates to a provision for time to come, or pro- 
fiting by the experience gained from time gone by, recollec- 
tion and anticipation are more than allowable, are highly 
commendable. But to these uses their exertion ought to 
be bounded ; they ought never to encroach on the time that 
now is, so far as to take from it its peculiar comforts and 
pleasures ; to take from us the power of performing our im- 
mediate duties, or of relishing our passing joys. 

Unfortunately, however, mankind do not so limit their 
recollections and their expectations : suicides of enjoyment, 
they sacrifice the pleasures, the duties that lie immediately 
before them, to the manes of their departed comforts, or to 
the promise of unarrived blessings; and, in the pensiveness 
or petulance of regret, too often deny that the present has 
any good to bestow. Perhaps events of the exact descrip- 
tion they fancy (for it is only fancy) once existed do not 
now exist ; if they did, are they sure they would enjoy what 
once they scorned ? Are they sure that the lapse of time has 
not efiected such a change in their taste and opinions, as to 
render what once was pleasing no longer so? But because 
one particular mode of being happy is not in our grasp, 
does it inevitably follow that no other can be discovered ? 
There are who may confess they have some joys yet in 
possession, — why are they lost? Why are they allowed to 
slip away untasted? Pass a few years, and, in the ungrate- 
ful peevishness of complaint, we shall look back upon these 
wasted occasions with the regret with which we now recall 
2c 



tlie images of earlier scenes. But it is worse than wasting, 
it is abusing the opportunities of enjo3nnent, if we cloud 
them with the shadows of repining for past good, or with 
the gloom of anxiety for anticipated evil. 

It would he wise to pause, and ask ourselves if the 
moments we recall with so bitter regret, were indeed so 
blissful as we now depict them. Ales ! our present blind- 
ness to passing advantages strongly enforces the probability, 
that then, as now, we shut our eyes upon blessings in our 
grasp. 

SETROSPJBCnoir* 

Meditating on the past scenes of life, is like looking at 
distant landscapes: the space through which they are 
viewed gives a sofbaess and beauty to every part, which a 
nearer inspection might dissipate. We only see the more 
prominent objects ; and these, soflened by the intervening 
space^ lose any roughness, or want of grace, a closer ob- 
servation might betray. The prospect is harmonized by 
the mellow tint of distance: we no longer perceive the 
weeds that disfigure the paths, or the stones that render 
them rough. We only see a beautiful whole, without 
blemish. It is just so that we look back on past life, and 
dwell on every felicitous event, forgetful of the trivial cares 
that we allowed at the time to swell into magnitude and em- 
bitter the hour. 

But it is not the casting back our eyes on the road we 
have traversed, to live over again its joys, that is a cen- 
surable indulgence ; so innocent and agreeable an occupa- 
tion may be safely permitted. It is only when retrospec- 
tion absorbs our feelings, and prevents them from yielding 
to' passing felicity, renders them insensible to immediate 
good ; or worse, when forgetting that the period we regret 
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had its little vexations, we notice the present trifliQg cares 
with increased acrimony. To continue the metaphor, we 
should, like judicious painters, give every point of sight its 
just colouring. The hazy back-ground, however charm- 
ing, would lose its heightened beauty, if not opposed to the 
livelier tints of the fore-ground ; and though with ingenious 
skill we dart a strong light on the rude rock and prickly 
^veeds that appear in front, we find the same beam de- 
velops the smooth turf and tinted flower — ^that if we dis- 
cover a blemish, we also detect a grace. When we look 
forwards, we practise the same deception, we dwell only on 
the one desired object we would obtain, and are unmindful 
that it may be environed with inconveniences which the dis- 
tance conceals. 

But, to drop all metaphor — ^let us soberly ask ourselves, 
how far the tenderness arising from the sentiment of things 
past forever may not endear them to us ; and whether their 
being gone forever, — in short, whether their unattainable- 
ness does not give them an undue importance. Mankind 
are too prone to depreciate what they possess, and overrate 
what they have lost or never attained. This is continually 
exemplified in the case of health. The vigorous and active 
pass day afler day in the perfect possession of this blessing; 
yet seem almost unconscious of its presence; and would 
look with surprise on any one who should remark their 
singular good fortune ; but deprive them, if only for an hour, 
of this unappreciated good, let them endure the shortest 
cessation of ease, and they soon learn to' acknowledge and 
feel, the foil value of what they have lost- The same may 
be said of all the blessings that endear existence. Who ever 
prized the sciciety, the presence of a friend, or relative, so 
intensely as at the moment of separation, — as when clasping 
eitlier in a parting embrace. Life itself becomes more pre- 
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cious, as it becomes more precarious; wh«i on the brink 
of dissolution, we are, perhaps, most acutely conscious of 
the capacities for happiness with which we are endued ; and 
first feel the true value of existence, when expecting to 
resign it. 

PI.EASI7SES OF MEMOST. 

Sweet Memory, wafted bj thy gentle gale, 
Oft op the stream of Time I turn my sail, 
To view the fairy-haoDts of long-lost hoars, 
Blest with far greener shades, far fresher flowers. 

Ages and climes remote to Thee impart 
What charms in Genius, and refines in Art; 
Thee, in whose hand the keys of Science dwell, 
The pensive portress of her holy cell ; 
Whose constant vigils chase the chilling damp 
Oblivion steals upon her vestal-lamp. 

The friends of Reason and the guides of Tonth, 
Whose language breathed the eloquence of Truth, 
Whose life, beyond perceptive wisdom, taught 
The great in conduct, and the pure in thought; 
Thes3 still exist, by Thee to fame consigned, 
Still speak and act, the models of mankind. 

From Thee sweet Hope her airy colouring draws; 
And Fancy's flights are subject to thy laws. 
From Thee that bosom-spring of rapture flews, 
Which only Virtue, tranquil Virtue, knows. 

When Joy*s bright sun has shed his evening-ray, 
And Hope's delusive meteors cease to play ; 
When clouds on clouds the smiling prospect close, 
Still through the gloom thy star serenely glows : 
Like yon fair orb, she gilds the brow of night 
With the mild magic of reflected light. 

ANTICIPATION. 

How important it is, that we should forestal the works of 
time, that we should learn to improve the means of virtue 
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and enjoyment whilst they are in possession. Is it not 
puerile^, is it not beneath the dignity of rational creatures, 
only to love that, only to desire that, which we cannot obtain? 
We smile at the peevish infant who throws away the twenty 
toys in his hand, to cry for the one he cannot have : we 
frown at the petulant child, who sits and weeps at the recol- 
lections of absent home, or the pleasures of yesterday, amidst 
kind friends, and the mirth and festivity of to-day. But 
should we not rather ridicule our own preposterous wishes, 
censure our own unavailing regrets? What in the child is 
folly, in maturer age deserves a harsher name. 

To ascertain how far we are ourselves guilty of this error, 
and at the same time to detect its fallacy, an easy prescrip- 
tion may be given. Pause, and consider, what is at this 
moment the- possession, the event you most earnestly desire ; 
fix the remembrance of this desire firmly in your mind: 
if you are not wishing beyond all reason, and all probability, 
at some future period what you desire may occur. Should 
it do so, recall, I beseech you, the eagerness with which it 
was coveted, and then ask yourselves, if it indeed prove so 
felicitous as you anticipated, so felicitous as to compensate to 
you for the passing advantages you overlooked in its antici- 
pation. 

In i:epressing melancholy forebodings, this method will be 
equally efficacious. You are perhaps grave, in the expecta- 
tion of approaching evil ; so grave, that though you acknow- 
ledge you are free from actual vexation, nay are surrounded 
by comforts, you can neither taste nor relish them. The 
dreaded calamity occurs ; — does its bitterness justify your 
previous anxiety? How rarely is that the case; — ^the lapse 
of time has altered your feelings, or raised up consolations; 
— something has happened to soflen the blow, or assist 
you to bear its shock. It has fallen, but you are no longer 
2c2 
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80 acutely sensible to the stroke, or have wisely learnt to 
ameliorate it«* 

PLEASURES OF HOPE. 

At snmmer eve, when HeaTen's ethereal bow 
Spans with bright arch the glittering hills below. 
Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 
Whose sun-bright summit mingles with the sky ? 
Why do those cliflfs of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near.^ 
"Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 
Thus, with delight we linger to survey 
The promised joys of life's unmeasured way; 
Thus, from afar, each dim -discovered scene 
More pleaang seems than all the past hatli been ; 
And every form that Fancy can repair 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there. 

What potent spirit guides the raptured eye 
To pierce the shades of dim futurity ; 
Can Wisdom lend, with all her heavenly power, 
The pledge of Joy's anticipated hour? 
Ah, no! she darkly sees the fate of man— 
Her dim horizon bounded to a span ; 
Or, if she hold an image to the view, 
'Tis nature pictured too severely true. 
With thee, sweet Hope,! resides the heavenly light. 
That pours remotest rapture on the sight; 
Thine is the charm of Lifers bewilder'd way. 
That calls each slumbering passion into play. 
Waked by thy touch I see the sister band, 
On tiptoe watching, start at thy command, 
And fly where'er thy mandate bids them steer, 
To Pleasure's path, or Glcnry's bright careen 



* Dr. Blair, in one of his popular sermons, treats this subject 
with great ability. 
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Primeval Horx, the AOnian Muses say, 
When Man and Nature mourn 'd their first decay; 
When every form of death, and every wo, 
Shot from malignant stars to earth below; 
When Murder bared her arm, and rampant War 
Yoked the red dragons of her iron car ; 
When Peace and Mercy, banishM from the plain, 
Sprung on the viewless winds to Heaven again; 
All, all forsook the friendless guilty mind, 
But Hope, the charmer, linger'd still behind. 

Thus, while Elijah's burning wheels prepare 
Prom Carmel's heights to sweep the fields of air, 
The prophet's mantle, ere his flight began, 
Dropt on the world — a sacred gift to man. 

Auspicious Hope ! in thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every wo ; 
Won by their sweets, in Nature's languid hour, 
The way-worn pilgrim seeks thy summer bower; 
There, as the wild bee murmurs on the wing. 
What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits bring ! 
What viewless forms th' £olian organ play. 
And sweep the furrow'd lines of anxious thought away ! 

EXPERIENCE. 

As illustrations from the future may not however suit 
the sanguine temperament of youth, which seldom loves to 
wait the slow result of experience, it will be better to make 
the past offer some recollections demonstrative of the same 
effect ; for the past is ever ready for consideration. You 
can all remember the age, when you wished for the exact 
period which has now arrived; when, as children, you 
panted for youth, or, as youth, panted for manhood. The 
desired season you have obtained ; but liow are you em- 
ploying it? not as you projected, in gaiety and self-gratula- 
tion, but in continued desire for something beyond, for, 
*' something unpossessed." Or, yet more unwisely, are look- 
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ing back, with regret, to the hours, which, when present, 
you so little valued. 

Have you at any time feared with anxious hesTrt the 
approach of some particular period, the occurrence of some 
particular event? Both you have probably experienced. 
Was the deprecated period so full of annoyance as you sup- 
posed? was the event so calamitous as you imagined? You 
perhaps smile at the question, and wonder you ever dreaded 
what has proved welcome and agreeable. You are fitted 
for the new situation, prepared for the occurrence; time 
has befriended you ; you have found yourselves capable of 
the duties it has imposed. 

THE PREssirr. 

Let these suggestions sink deep in your hearts, let the 
inference to be drawn from them be ever present to your 
minds, to temper the ardour of pursuit, and soften the as- 
perity of remembrance. Above all, let them teach you 
from experience, from conviction — ^* To live to the present. ** 

What is the cause assigned for the mirth of children? Is 
it not their freedom from regret of the past, and anxious 
forebodings of the future. If we would possess their cheer- 
fulness, we must imitate their forgetfulness of the cares of 
the days that are gone, their inattention to the probable 
mischances of the days that are to come. This can be done 
without the smallest dereliction of duty. The sober pru- 
dence that provides for the wants of to-morrow, is a senti- 
ment that dispenses complacency: it guards against the 
intrusion of solicitude and embarrassments, and bestows a 
consciousness of performed duty. The cheerfulness that 
judiciously looks forward^ to a continuation of present bless- 
ings, not only gives stability ta the emotions of content, but 
difiuses the animating spirit of a chastised and rational 
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hope. If we yield ourselves to letrospection, without draw- 
ing comparisons injurious to the good in actual possession, 
our reflections may be as useful as agreeable. For how- 
ever vanity may deceive us in the bewildering moment of 
commission, in the quiet and serious hour of after medita- 
tion our actions will appear in their true colours, every 
error unveiled, every virtue unmagnified. Brief should be 
our lamentation of committed folly, while the present lies 
before us to atone for and extenuate it. Pensively as we 
may recall departed joys, let the thought of them soothe 
our bosoms with the grateful assurance, that what hcLs been, 
may be again. If it is pleasant to reflect on meritorious 
actions, let us consider that such reflections can only be 
prolonged by perpetuated virtue ; and that whatever amia- 
ble acts we perform, will not only gild to-day, but shed a 
beam of light on to-morrow, when looking back, we live 
over again departed scenes. 

Thus besides its own delights, the present shall be im- 
proved and animated by every foregoing pleasure, every 
foregoing virtue; by every anticipated good; the grand 
focus, which, collecting rays from every direction, pours its 
full lustre on the space before you ! Can hope, can memory, 
can conscience, perform a more acceptable service than in 
thus combining to bless the present 1 

And what is this present, to which I am so anxiously 
calling your attention? Is it not life? Is it not the conscious- 
ness of existence, the very essence of being? Can we be 
said to be alive to the past? Can we be said to be alive to 
the future? Yet the only portion possessed, is the only 
portion decried. In committing the common fbl ly , of wishing 
the accelerated flight of time, I beseech you to reflect that 
it is the extinction of a part of life that you desire; for what 
is life, but the aggregate of portions of time, of moments, 
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hours, days, years. We very properly deem that man 
cnminal, who abridges the period allotted to him; but do 
we not act similarly, when we desire to annihilate certain 
spaces of our existence? That we only wish to perform, 
what the other actually does perform, is a poor excuse, for 
it is necessity, not choice, that governs us. We cannot 
annihilate the period, but we would if we could. This is 
an awful consideration, and places the guilt of such wishes, 
in perhaps a new point of view to your young imaginations. 
Make time synonymous with life (and surely it is so), use 
the word life instead of time, and observe how your desires 
for its accelerated flight would sound. 

FOLLT OF WISHING TIME TO PASS MORE QUICKLY. 

" 1 wish my life would pass more quickly." — ^^ Oh ! that 
I could jump over a week, a month of my life." — ^^ How 
tedious is life." — ^^ How slowly moves away life." 

These are the murmurs with which too many stain and 
gloom the passing hour; they use common-place expres- 
sions, without reflecting to what they tend. But I trust, 
afl:er this explanation, you will not do so, but that assimilat- 
ing the ideas of time and life, you will feel the wisdom of 
living to the present, in fact the only period in which you 
can live. 

There are some situations we all concur in supposing re- 
plete with advantages ; wealth, rank, an honourable cele- 
brity, an independent retirement. By some human beings 
these situations are filled; let them congratulate themselves 
on their good fortune, and study to enjoy all the blessings 
peculiar to their envied lot. 

Were we indeed sometimes to consider ourselves as ob« 
jects of envy, (and there are few of us, but possess some 
advantages that are generally prized and coveted,) the prac» 
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tioe would greatly facilitate a knowledge of our peculiar 
blessings, and teach us more justly to appreciate them. 

SOLITUDE. 

Let these considerations, and the reflections that may 
arise from them, urge us to seize the joy borne on the wing 
of the passing hour. Are we in solitude, let us reap from 
solitude the sober satisfactions seclusion best bestows ; medi- 
tation on what we have read, or seen, or thought; applica- 
tion to studious pursuits ; indulgence in the light and gay 
productions of literature; the fine arts of music and paint- 
ing ; the various, beguiling, and serviceable occupations oi 
trade and manual labour; gardening, the turner's lathe, 
&c. &c. The claims of sickness and poverty ever offer 
employment for the leisure of the recluse, either in admmis- 
tering help and kindness, or in arranging and preparing the 
needed comforts. With such avocations may the stormy 
winter's day, or dark winter's night, be whiled away ; but 
in a gayer season, when the bright sun, or silvery moon, 
beams on a summer landscape, nature wooes us by a thou- 
sand charms, a thousand wonders, to ramble amid her diver- 
sified scenes ; to inhale the healthy breeze, brace the form 
with exercise, and enrich and refresh the mind with images 
of whatever is grand and beautiful. 

SOCIETY* 

In society let us yield ourselves to the hilarity of the 
moment, attune our social feelings to the claims of benevo- 
lence, join with frankness in the mirth, applaud the wit, and 
respect the wisdom that circulates around us. If our asso- 
ciates are dear to us, friendship, love and esteem will bright- 
en all our joys, and yield us the purest bliss. Are we with 
acquaintance, with people of whom we know little, and that 
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little known is not to our tastes, stili let us not despair of 
amusement; la obliging others we secure our own content, 
and thus by humouring the opinions, yielding to the wishes, 
joining in the entertainment of those we neither love nor 
esteem, we shall yet find our account; we may be informed 
by their knowledge, amused by their wit, or interested by 
their singularities. Social conversation is perhaps the most 
beguiling mode of passing time, and it is very rarely that it 
does not strike out some new train of ideas, or convey some 
species of information. The benevolent afiections are never 
more agreeably or easily set in play, than by the remarks 
thrown out in conversation ; love, pity, esteem, are awakened 
either towards the speaker, or towards the persons spoken 
of, and thus the bosom finds itself warmed not only into 
gratifying, but sympathising emotions. 

Is the scene of social meeting public? let us conform 
ourselves to the passing amusement, be it music, dancing, 
or any other innocent diversion ; from each some entertain- 
ment may be culled. Thus it is, that under every circum- 
stance of life, some happiness, or some pleasure, or some 
profit, may be gleaned from the passing hour. 

Note. — The following remarks, made in France, in 1814, 
by Mr. John Scott, are worthy attention. 

" The French only avail themselves of what is agreeable. 
If thinking becomes disagreeable, they do not think. It is 
not that they would estimate a dance in the evening, as a 
more exquisite pleasure than the receiving home of a hus- 
band, or a son, unexpectedly, safe- after the dangers and 
horrors of such a campaign as that in Russia; but if they 
can manage the dance, and cannot accomplish the return of 
their relations, there can be no reason, they think, why the 
want of the greater should deprive them of the less gratifi- 
cation: if they are obliged to go without a dinner of meat, 
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which they would prefer, there is nothing in their mental 
constitution to prevent them from enjoying the apple which 
they can afford to purchase, to the full extent of what an 
apple can bestow. Instead of thinking the worse of what 
they have, because it is not so good as something whieh 
they have not, they deem that the circumstance of possess- 
ing it, places it in point of excellence far above any thing 
that is unattainable." 

Is not this true philosophy? 

But Jove, in goodness ever wise. 

Hath hid, in clouds of depthless night, 
All that in future prospect lies 
Beyond the ken of mortal sight, 
And laughs to see vain man opprest, 
With idle fears, and more than man distrest 

Then wisely from the present hour, 

Enjoy the hiiss that it bestows ', 
The rest is all beyond our power, 
And like the changeful Tyber flows, 
Who now beneath his banks subsides, 
And peaceful to his native ocean glides. 

# « # # # 

Happy the^ian, and he alone. 

Who master of himself can say, 
To-day at least hath been iny own, 
For I have clearly liv'd to-day ; 
Then let to-morrow's clouds arise, 
Or purer suns o'erspread the cheerful skies. 

Not Jove himself can now make void 

The joy that wing'd the flying hour; 
The certain blessing once enjoy *d, 
Is safe beyond the godhead's power; 
Nought can recall the acted scene. 
What hath been, spite of Jove himself, hath been. 

Horaoef Ode 29, Book 3. 
2d 
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ON HABIT. 

AmovQ the vanous helps to happiness, the power of hafait 
ought not to be ibrgoden* 

Habit is ezplaiiied in our dictionaries as " an atility of 
doiBg any thing by frequent doing.'* Here we see one of 
its uses defined; another arises from its quality of recon- 
ciling man to apparently disagreeable drcumstaaces, and 
teaching him to accommodate himself to his peculiar situa- 
tion, whatever it n^ty be. 

And first, the power of haUt in gradually overcoming 
difficulties in arts, and sciences, and manu&cture, and every 
species of mental or manual labour. 

This seems attributing a great range of benefits to this 
power; yet, we haye only to recollect the difficulty with 
which we conceived any operation to be encompassed in 
our first attempts at its acquirement, and observe the facility 
with which we now perform it, to feel convinced that we 
ascribe to habit only its just attributes. 

EFFECT OF HABIT IN WBITINO. 

Do you remember your earliest lessons in writing? the 
awkwardness with which you held your pen; the clumsy 
unmeaning strokes you formed; the impossibility you felt in 
imitating the copy set before you; the deep attention re- 
quired to complete the rudest resemblance. How much 
was to be previously arranged ; the careful adjustment of 
the paper on the desk, of the pen between the thumb and 
fingers ; the keeping the strokes within the bounds lined out. 
The occupation seemed to demand the united enei^ of 
mind and body; yet, afler all, the production was uncouth, 
unmeaning, and worthless. 

Attempt the same operation, when .repetition has made 
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you familiar with it, and how easy does it appear; how use« 
ful, how elegant the composition produced ! hon^ small the 
effort of mind or body, how little the assistance required. 

EFFECT OF HABIT IN INSTEVXENTAL MUSIC. 

In acquiring the art of instrumental music, the benefits 
conferred by habit are still more palpable. In its initiation 
few attainments are more difficult, whatever the instrument. 
For not only is each hand performing a different operation, 
but the eye has, perhaps, to read two distinct lines at the 
same instant, with sometimes a third containing the words. 
Such a multiplicity of diverse acts seems to defy all skill. 
Any person, for the first time, having this series of simulta- 
neous operations explained to him, would be likely to pro- 
nounce it impossible to be performed. Yet how are all these 
difficulties conquered by practice. 

We must not ascribe these efi^ts to memory, since memo- 
ry is an intellectual capacity, whereas habit appears in some 
measure a corporeal one. I have heard performers on the 
piano forte frequently declare, that if they could remember 
the first few notes of an air, their fingers would naturally 
place themselves to run over the remainifig notes; and that 
though they could not write out a bar of the tune, they 
could sit down and play it without fault. Nor is it the 
ear that directs this correctness, since many are the in- 
stances of deaf people who play and sing with the most 
delightful accuracy. We also see performers on the harp- 
sichord, &c. frequently conversing with by-standers at the 
very moment of their performance, thus &rther proving the 
little dominion the mind has over the action.* 

* The mind directs the first acquisition, but habit effects the per. 
ect repetition. 
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SFFSCT OF HABIT IN MECHANICAL ARTS. 

Whilst habit thus facilitates the acquirement of elegant 
accomplishments to the rich, it assists the poor in more 
homely, but more eventful attainments. It bestows expedi- 
tion and neatness in the execution of every branch of labour 
and handicraft. 

In knitting, spinning, weaving, &c. how beneficial is habit 
to the humbler classes of society. The process of lace- 
making is eminently illustrative of this assertion. The in- 
numerable pins and bobbins, and various sized threads, that 
are apparently mingled in the most inexplicable disorder ; 
the fingers moving each with indescribable swiftness, and 
passing from movement to movement without pause, all 
compel a spectator to believe that the complicated operation 
must demand the highest talents ; yet children of six years 
of age produce many beautiful specimens of this delicate 
manufacture ; and when you stop their rapidly moving fin- 
gers, you discover a beautiful pattern growing on the cushion, 
without defect or omission. 

Thus it is that not only very humble talents, and very 
feeble forces, are made subservient to the comforts and lux- 
uries of the community, but insure to their lowly possessors 
a decent and independent subsistence. The well-known ad- 
vantages attending the division of labour is fully exemplified ; 
each artificer undertaking that portion which from repetition, 
^at is from habit, he can most ably, and most quickly exe- 
cute : thus the whole is completed in the least possible time, 
and best possible manner. By this saving of time the article 
can be brought into the market at so moderate a price as to 
ensure purchasers, and, consequently, ensure a demand for 
continued industry. Habit enables the artificer to execute 
liis work with such despatch as to perfect so much of the 
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manufacture, as shall produce a certain salary, at the same 
time that the articles are finished at an expense so moderate 
as to render them attainable to the greater portion of the 
community. 

Mr. Dugald Stewart has, with great skill and ingenuity, 
investigated the power of habit, and pointed out * how far it 
is a mental, and how far it is a bodily capacity. He does 
not fail to bear honourable testimony to the many advantages 
bestowed by this Militating and reconciling power. 

MORAL EFFECTS OF HABIT. 

Numerous as are the benefits bestowed by habit in ** ren- 
dering difficulties easy," (this very definition forcibly ^press- 
ing its value,) it has yet another and a more dignified ofiice : 
Reconciling man to the peculiar circumstances of his fate; 
pausing his taste to relish, and his character to conform to, 
every variety of station, and every vicissitude in life. 

EFFECT OF HABIT IN STRENGTHENING THE LOVE OF 
COUNTRY. 

It teaches the native of every country not only to endure 
with patience the j)eculiarities of clime and soil, but to prefer 
such peculiarities to those of every other portion of the 
globe ; to boast of them as advantages, and enjoy them as 
pleasures. 

The •hudderinj; tenant of the firigid zone, 
Boldly proclaimB the happiest spot his own ; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 
And his long nights of revelry and ease. 



* " The effects of habit are produced partly on the mind, and 
partly on the body/' &c.-^Steujart on the Mind. 
2d2 
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The naked Negro, panting at the line, 
Boasts of his golden sands, and palmy wine> 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave. 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 

Goldsmith's Traveller, 



EFFECT OF HABIT IN BECONCILING US TO INCONVENIENCESr 

It causes the inhabitants of different districts to prefer their 
own residence to every other ; and whilst the townsman 
expatiates on the delightful animation of a life spent amid 
busy streets, and in the vicinage of public spectacles, the 
tenants of itetired and rural dwellings describe the channs 
of quiet, and the sweets of seclusion. Nor does that restless 
desire of change, perceptible in most men, militate against 
the reconciling power of habit. For how oiien, when a 
change has been effected, has it been resigned to return to 
those decried circumstances, the advantages of which were 
not fully known till lost. 

But when change is necessary and enforced, quickly does 
the power of habit reconcile us to the alteration, and assist 
us to conform to its novelties. By gradually becoming fa- 
miliar to situations and events, we cease to feel their incon- 
veniences, and begin to taste their pleasures. The very 
senses seem under the control of the force of habit. 

We see persons, accustomed to noise and confusion, ac- 
tually become insensible to them ; and the tolling bells and 
rattling wheels, that deafen a rustic city -visitant, are almost 
unheard by the resident familiar to their recurrence. 

Situations apparently, and at first highly disagreeable, 
become not only tolerable but pleasurable, by the reconcil- 
ing power of habit. Ck>mmercial or professional pursuits 
are not unfrequently decried by their professors, and the 
period of emancipation from business and anxiety ardently 
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anticipated. But that period arrived, unbroken leisure, and 
undisturbed tranquillity attained, it is discovered that long- 
existing habits of bustle and solicitude have rendered bustle 
and solicitude necessary and pleasing ; and if time is not given 
for habit to make the new state agreeable, indolence and peace 
are often exchanged for the resigned activity and anxiety. 

There is a well-known anecdote, that places in a forcible 
light the power of habit in reconciling man to the peculiar 
circumstances of his lot, even when these circumstances are 
replete with inconvenience and pain — ^the aged prisoner, * 
who, after many years' confinement in a gloomy dungeon, 
was restored to light and liberty. But the dimness and the 
quiet of his cell, by long familiarity, had become agreeable 
to him. The glare of the full day-light, and a freedom 
which he had ceased to value, because he had ceased to find 
it necessary to his content, were no longer the blessings he 
craved. He returned to the sovereign who had released 
him : " Give me back my prison," said he ; " the world has 
nothing to offer me that will compensate for the calm with 
which I have been so long familiar in my dark and solitary 
cell." 

EFFECTS OF HABIT ON THE MANNEBS. 

Many Other anecdotes f niight be adduced in confirmation 
of the beneficial services performed by habiti Enough has 
been said to speak its eulogy, and lead us to reflect on its 
numerous ofiUces. But there is one deduction I mNSt intreat 
you to draw firom the hints here given, of most momentous 

* Chinese Prisoner, under Chinvang the Chaste ; related by 
Goldsmith. 

t 4000 Grecian captives , found by Alexander near Penepolis, 
refused to return home, having become habituated to their foreign 
residence. 
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uiterest If habits are often so inyeterate as to be with difB- 
culty eradicated, how careful ought ail persons to be, most 
especially young persons, in forming their habits. The 
little disagreeable tricks, movements, and grimaces which 
disfigure manners, figure, and face, are but minor forms of 
the influence of habit; and when incautiously assumed, 
ought to be conquered as soon as possible ; for be the habit 
of small or of great importance, the longer it prevails the 
more difficult is its extermination : and since, in the first 
instance, it is as easy to acquire right as wrong habits, it 
surely is wisdom to practise what we may always continue 
without shame or inconvenience, rdther than what is disa- 
greeable and awkward, and which must impose the trouble 
of unlearning, if any desire for grace or propriety remains. 
Petty rudeness of demeanour, or inelegancies of speech, 
may be deemed insignificant, and therefore permitted ; but, 
trivial as they seem, their encouragement may lead to very 
important effects. Uncouthness of gesture, and oddness of 
language, may gradually induce vulgar and low thoughts ; 
and, unfitting for polished society, lead to the selection of 
coarse and mean associates. The mischiefs of such a selec- 
tion cannot need enumeration ; for what constitute the plea- 
sures of coarse and mean associates ? such as not only pro- 
priety, but good morals, must urge every honourable mind 
to shun. Inebriety, swearing, indelicate jests, coarse buf- 
foonery, unlawful recreations, are the smallest errors of the 
great and little vulgar ; for, by the term vulgar, I mean not , 
men of low estate, but of low pursuits ; dukes, lords, jockeys, j 
and ploughmen ; all, in short, who associate to eat, drink, i 
swear, and deceive. I 

I 

HABIT OF PROFANSXBSS. 

Not one of the many habits that, carelessly begun, lead 
to important results,— not one is more common or mow 
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dangerous than the habit of expressing earnestness by oatk$ 
and imprecations* The good (aste of the times has almost 
entirely extirpated such expressions from the circles of polite 
society ; but it is not an event of rare occurrence to hear the 
youth, who would blush to use an oath in the presence of 
well-bred persons, indulge himself in an unbounded license 
of imprecation to his valet, his horse, or his tradesman. 
Without, in this place, insisting on the positive criminality 
of the act, two obvious reasons may be suggested for its dis- 
continuance. 

First, that lips accustomed to swear in the stable, the 
dressing-room, and the shop, may be apt to yield to the ha- 
bit on forbidden ground : and as all habits are known to 
gain strength by indulgence, it will, in time, become very 
difficult, if not impossible, to prevent such mistakes. Thus, 
besides the universal censure incurred, a friend, a patron, or 
a mistress may be lost. 

Secondly, why is swearing avoided in good society? Be- 
cause it is considered ill-bred and uncourteous ; because it 
incurs general contempt and reprobation. Wherefore incur 
this risk any where? Is there any gratification in being 
despised, even by the groom that holds the stirrup, or the 
tailor who takes measure for a coat? Does not such rude 
ungentlemanly conduct instantly level all distinctions, since 
it is only by superior manners, that superior rank can be 
evidenced. The master who indulges in loud oaths, wil- 
lingly degrades himself to the standard of his lacquey; 
shall not the mind be infected by the humiliation, and with 
the dignified language of good breeding, lose its attendant 
delicacy of thinking and feeling? 

HABIT OF INTEMPERANCE. 

Intoxication, that most disgusting and fruitful source of 
crime and misery, is generally the consequence of coarse 
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habits too long indulged, and becomes itself an habit of in- 
curable malignity. What crime may not the senseless, in- 
fhriated drunkard commit? Was the habit of inebriety 
ever cured? The answers to these two quesfions must, 
more powerfully than any logic, urge every rational mind 
to shun the smallest hazard of encouraging the inculcation 
and growth of this guilt and pain-dispensing vice. 

Whilst practice confirms into habit evil propensities and 
debasing manners, it ought to be remembered that amiable 
dispositions, and correct deportment, may also by repetition 
be strengthened into habit. Thus it is a matter of free elec- 
ticm, whether the lips shall be accustomed to utter the lan- 
guage of courtesy and truth, and whether the taste shall be 
led to prefer innocent pleasures and virtuous society ; or 
whether habits of rudeness and deception shall be courted, 
and criminal indulgence and vicious associates selected. But 
on the momentous decision, be it recollected, much of the 
dignity of character, ajid happiness of life, depend. It ne- 
ver can reasonably be asserted, that it is not a matter of 
choice to which service the beneficial power of habit shall 
be directed. Surely it depends upon ourselves whether we 
practise errors and faults until we acquire the habit of al- 
most unconsciously practising them, or whether we repeat 
graceful and meritorious actions until by repetition they be- 
come easy and natural to us. 



ORDER AND METHOD. 

Order and method appear synonymous terms, but, in 

strict propriety, have very distinct significations. Order^ 

implying the arrangement of things: Method, denoting the 

regularity of actions. Articles may be placed in order, 
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and disposed in the least possible space, or placed in the 
best possible arrangement; but this disposition may be per- 
formed in several different ways, methodically or unmetho- 
(fically. Method implies that the operation of adjusting 
such articles, was the most expeditious, neat and judicious 
that could have been adopted. Order, saves space : me- 
thod, saves time. 

The advantages of order and method may be illustrated 
by a variety of instances. Take a familiar example. Throw 
into a trunk, various articles, promiscuously mingled : fill 
every part as closely and as fully as possible, till pressure 
and sight convince you, that by this mode the trunk can 
hold no more. Now by this plan can you hope to remember 
the station each article occupies? 

But unpack the contents of the trunk, empty it, and re- 
place the articles with regularity, piece by piece, in distinct 
rows, and adapted to the comers and vacancies as they oc- 
cur, — ^you will soon perceive that the whole. package will 
not only occupy considerably less space, but that you will 
with facility recollect the situation of each article. 

Similar is the principle upon which order and method 
confer benefit, to whatever purpose they are applied : in the 
arrangement of time, money ; in the regulation of ideas, 
and in the modes of acquiring knowledge, in all its branch- 
es of arts, sciences, and literature. 

ABSAN6KMENT OF TIME. 

<< Let every hour bring its occupation, and every occupa- 
tion have its hour,'* was the admirable maxim of that great 
moralist. Dr. Johnson. To which may be added the well- 
known adage, attributed to the celebrated De Wit, <* Do but 
one thing at a time." 

Tlie axiom of the English moralist carries its meaning on 
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its surface; but it is impossible for any one, who has not 
made the ezperim^it, to conceive the immense advantage of 
this appropriation of time. This is the age of experiment, 
and therefore a request fi>r one to be made, may safely be 
risked. 

Let any individual earnestly desirous of doing soitae- 
thing, which in his present state of desultory occupation he 
deems it impossible to complete, calculate what number of 
hours the desired work will require. This computation will 
not prove by any means so difficult as it may at first view 
appear. It is only necessary to discover what can be ef- 
fected in one hour, and multiply that hour by the several 
divisions of the work that can be efi^ted in it. Next, must 
be run over in thought the successive occupation of the un- 
regulated day. 

Without stopping to smile at his surprise on the discovery 
of the preponderance of idle to busy hours, let him simply 
proceed to appropriate to each necessary daily duty just as 
much time as each may require, but no more ; let him then 
give even a superabundant space for rest, and sleep, and 
meals. Yet afler all these deductions, if the calculation has 
been fairly made, he will be astonished at the residue of 
leisure at- his command. 

In fact, it is only by appropriation that time has any 
value. For as Locke wisely asks, — ^What is time? Is it 
any thing that can be grasped, pourtrayed, or in any other 
manner than by occupation possessed. Nay, can it be de- 
fined, but by the events by which it is marked. Divided 
by the alternations of light and darkness, by the changes 
perceptible in nature or ourselves, we conjure time into a 
real possession, when in fact it is a nonentity more utterly 
undefinable than any thought the mind can form. 
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The maxim of De Witt* requires further comment, for 
it appears on the surface as a truism too palpable, and 
wholly unnecessary to be inculcated, since to do only one 
thing at a time is a matter of necessity. This great man, 
however, knew from experience its importance, emd felt, 
from observation, the propriety of its diffusion. He accom- 
plished so much in the twenty-four hours, that he was asked, 
by what secret art he completed what he undertook. Then 
it was that he answered, " I do but one thing at a time." 

Those indulging themselves in desultory employment, 
passing from business to business with versatile and un- 
finishing eagerness, will quickly discover the worth of this 
maxim. Perpetually busy, harassed by numerous occupa- 
tions, they fly from one to another, and though always em- 
ployed, eflect nothing. Aflairs multiply rather than lessen 
beneath their assiduity; for continually entering on new 
avocations, they neglect to complete those before com- 
menced. 

Thus wearied, embarrassed, and disheartened, they not 
unfrequently sink into quiescence and indolence, from utter 
hopelessness of extricating themselves from their muhifa- 
rious undertakings. 

But let them calmly obey the judicious mandate; let them 
b^in any one business, and steadily complete it, ere they 
pass to another ; let each affair in its due time be adjusted, 
and gradually the pressure complained of would cease. 

Besides the time gained by arranging our hours to ap^ 
pointed duties, another advantage is thereby procured — ^the 
spirits are preserved cheerful, and free from irritation. 

The consciousness that whatever ought to be done has its 

* The celebrated mmigter, or pensionary of Holland, put to 
death 1672. 

2b 
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allotted period for perfomumoe, preveatsuLy restless attempts 
at executing it at improper tunes, or any risk of neglecting 
it altogether. Leisure is consequently relished, without any 
harassing fear of its heing improperly extended* The clock 
will remind us of the hour of business, till when we may 
enjoy the sweetB of relaxation. By having such appointed 
periods of business and rest, we escape the irritating sensa- 
tions of knowing there are duties to be performed, without 
knowing when. Thus we taint leisure with the cares of 
business, and hurry business into fatigue. 

The haste caused by procrastination is not the least mis- 
chievous or unpleasant result of unregulated activity. Avo- 
cations that would have afforded amusement, if performed 
in their right season, free from hurry and perturbation, by 
being deferred, enforce such precipitation (that haste may 
supply the omissions of punctuality), that they become ac« 
tually tormenting; or by being performed slowly, at l<Hig 
intervals, prove wearying and disgusting. 

The flushed cheek, the trembling hands, that accompany 
hurried enployment, sufficiently express the painful disord^ 
of the mind apd feelings; as the listless yawn, and joyless 
assiduity, of those wearied by procrastinating slowness, evi« 
dence the cheerless lassitude of the tired spirits. Easy is 
the mode by which these minor but harassing vexations 
may be avoided — '* Do one thing at once, and at its appoint- 
ed time." 

ASBAN6BMENT OF ItONBY DISBUBSEMBNTS. 

The orderly arrangement of money disbursements, though 
deemed a lowly duty, is of the utmost consequence to all 
degrees of the community, the rich and the poor, the noble 
and the ignoble. 

The most considerable revenue may be rendered inade- 
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qtiate to the expenditure of its proprietor by imsmanagement : 
for it is a self-evident proposition, that if disbursements 
exceed receipts, confusion and poverty must ensue. It mat- 
ters not whether the receipts are hundreds, thousands, or 
millions; the rule equally applies to all. And to all there 
is but one preventive — order in regulating expenses, and 
adapting payments to the power of making theou 

Again it is necessary first to provide what is essential to 
comfort and decency, what is more immediately required 
by the individual, or what is in character with his rank, 
before unnecessary expenses are incurred. For if the limits 
of the fortune are faithfully observed, yet if that fortune is 
lavished on superfluities, the unnoticed claims of necessity 
will produce the horrors of want as surely, as if the limite 
of fortune had been at once outstepped, since it must come 
to that at last. 

Thus, those who indulge in luxuries beyond their means, 
and gratify themselves with the embellishments and amuse- 
ments of life, at the risk of resigning their comforts, and 
finding their actual wants unsupplied, are preparing for them- 
selves the most painful form of poverty — ^poverty embittered 
by former magnificence; since a day of reckoning must 
sooner or later arrive, and the claims of nature cannot be 
set aside. 

To avoid this distressing mistake, (for such folly is the 
effect of miscalculaticoi, or of the neglect of all calculation,) 
there is a simple rule, to commence every year with making 
a computation of every necessary expense, of all that must 
be purchased, and then at one glance shall be seen what 
may be appropriated to superfluities. So much may be as- 
signed for dress, so much for housekeeping, &c. &c.; a 
dozen lines would comprise the whole statement. 

It may here be observed, that it is an admirable plan to 
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set aside a certain sam annually, monthly, or weekly, for 
the purposes of charity, according to the circumstances of 
the individual. Benefactions would thus be performed with- 
out effi>rt, and a regular stream of beneficence be perpetually 
flowing. We have heard of a small sum being put into 
a purse, for the service of the poor, every week, when the 
accounts for that period were closed. This sum, either as 
a guinea, a crown, or a shilling, if adapted to the fortune, 
cannot be felt as a loss, and yet give great power of relief. 
The judicious dispensation of fortune, also precludes the 
necessity of resorting to expensive expedients, to supply the 
deficiencies induced by omission and negligence; just as the 
regulation of time prevents the confusion of haste and the 
anbarrassments of non-performance. The efiect on the feel- 
ings is exactly similar ; the well-ordered fortune, and wisely 
regulated household, of families of every rank, causing more 
honour and folicity, than could be possessed by the largest 
revenues, and proudest titles, without regulation of finance 
and internal economy. Since nothmg can be more certain 
than that, the man who squares his expenses to his wealth, 
however limited that wealth, must feel more true peacb, and 
ensure more genuine respect, than the richest noble, whose 
profusion plunges him into debts he cannot liquidate, and 
into perplexities equally fatal to his honour and his tran- 
quillity. 

AJISANQEMENT OF IDEAS. 

In the arrangement of our ideas, the comparison already 
stated is strikingly illustrative. For it is of very inferior 
consequence to have accumulated a vast number of ideas, 
if they are so confusedly mingled, that not one can be found 
at the moment it is wanted. 

It is by judicious regulation, that we render the faculty 
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of memory truly valuable. For as Rc^rs elegantly ex- 
claims, when speaking of thoughtsi *^ Awake but one, and 
io, what myriads rise." This power of association enables 
us so to link our recollections with one another, that we are 
enabled, by recurring to one thought, to unfold the chain 
of ideas of which it forms the first link. Here we see of 
what vast importance it is, to arrange these several links in 
such a manner, as shall make them successively informing. 

How much may be done by a skilful association of ideas, 
is demonstrated by the ingenious science of Mnemonicks,^ 
by which the faculty of memory is assisted to effect a sur- 
prising accumulation of knowledge. 

Though the professors of this science announce its sim- 
plicity, it is generally deemed of very difficult attainment. 
Yet if we reflect that all our remembrances are caused by 
associated ideas, we shall find that we all in reality act upon 
the same principle. The reference to this modem study 
has been introduced here, only to confirm the opinion of the 
advantage of regulating our ideas, and of the possibility of 
doing so. 

As when articles are thrown into a box without order, it 
is difficult, if not impossiWe, to find them the moment they 
are wanted; and as, after long search, they may be disco- 
vered too late for the purpose for which they were sought; 
so ideas received into the mind without order, make but 
slight and confiised impression, and are seldom ready for 

* The method of asnstinf the memory by the asfloeiation of 
ideas with places and images, now reduced into a science under 
the title of Mnemonicks, was well known to the ancients, and was 
supposed to be invented ** by Simonides, the Cean; of whom both 
Tully and Quintilian speak with respect." See Grey's Meraoria 
Technica, in which another mode of artificial memory is displayed^ 
-—Simonides of Cea, the poet, flourished 500 A. C. 
2b2 
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use— remembered accidentally, and perhaps at periods when 
their recollection is of no service. Thus many occasions 
of improvement to oursdves and others are lost, and the 
mind never enjoys that delightful command of itself, that 
grasp of its powers, that clear insight into its accumulated 
knowledge, that makes the effort of acquiring information, 
and the consciousness of possessing it, equally sources of 
animating and agreeable emotions. 

ON KETHOD. 

To insure this joy-dispensing order in all our thoughts, 
and connect it with all our acts, we must habituate ourselves 
to introduce method into our train of thinking and acting.* 

For, (to recur to our old comparison,) the articles packed 
into the box may be arranged in precise order, but in so 
packing them, considerable time may have been lost by the 
manner in which the operation was performed, and thereby 
great labour and tardiness incurred. But by acting on 
some plan, by methodising our efforts, we not only gain 
time, but avoid weariness. 

METHOD IN SELF EDC7CATI0N. 

Thus, in attaining knowledge, it is not enough that we 
endeavour to arrange our ideas after they are acquired, we 
must also, if we would unite pleasure to duty, pursue a me> 
thodical system in acquiring them. 

We must not jump from science to science, or take our 
first view of any branch of learning at the middle, or clos- 
ing proposition : we must begin with the rudiments, and only 
proceed step by step, not moving an inch, till the first 
thing to be learnt is perfectly comprehended. We must also 

* Mr. Daga!d Stewart, in his able work on the mind, points out 
the advantage of method ia thinking as well as acting. 
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make ourselves acquainted with the easier studies, ere we 
go to the more difficult ones ; for otherwise we shall need- 
lessly multiply difficulties, and either become very super- 
ficially acquainted with the science we study, or resign our 
attempt of acquiring it, from the accumulation of those ob- 
stacles ourselves have caused. 

It is attention to method, that renders schools, and pro- 
fessed instructors, so generally preferred for the attainment 
of knowledge. These invariably inculcate every art or 
science by certain given rules, and slowly and gradually 
lead pupils from the first principles to the higher branches. 
Persons designing to teach themselves, are generally too 
impatient to comply with such progressive initiation, and 
are desirous of springing to the summit of excellence, with- 
out condescending to mount to it step by step. 

METHOD IN DOMESTIC TUITION. 

The objection just started to self-instruction, applies to 
domestic tuition. Parents and friends are little conversant 
with the regular gradations of learning, and are besides too 
eager for the advancement of their pupils. Thus they oflen 
adopt wrong measures, and unconsciously eicpect more than 
the young mind can perform. In both cases, (self, or do- 
mestic instruction,) the aim is missed, because the means 
are mistaken, and what might be a pleasure, is rendered a 
vexation. 

It is now so much the custom to instruct children, espe- 
cially daughters, under the parental roof, that it would be 
performing a valuable service to the community, if any in- 
dividual accustomed to the tuition of the young, would 
publish a tract descriptive of the best method of inculcating 
a knowledge of the several accomplishments most generally 
desired. The arrangement in which they should succeed 
each other, is also necessary to be known. 
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DRAWII76. 

Drawing ought to be well understood, ere painting can 
be wisely attempted. For what beauty, or truth of colour- 
ing, can conceal deformity of proportion, or falseness of 
perspective? Nay, can there be truth of colouring, where 
there is no accuracy of delineation. 

The most acute genius cannot comprehend the abstruser 
branches of the science of numbers, algebra for instance, 
without having previously learnt the power of numeration, 
and passed through the science of arithmetic 

KEADINO HISTORY. 

In reading, most especially in reading history, a method 
in doing so is essentially necessary. And here, it may not 
be deemed irrelevant to remark, a common anachronism 
induced in the memory of youthful readers. The history 
of their own country, or of Rome, are generally the first 
works put into their hands; and it is not till some time af- 
ter, that the history of Greece is given to them. Now does 
not such an irregular proceeding, produce a misconception 
of the occurrence of events in the opening mind? a miscon- 
ception never perhaps to be eradicated. 

Young persons having read of the obscurity of the ear- 
liest history of Rome, and thereby naturally exaggerating 
her antiquity, cannot afterwards very readily believe in the 
existence of states and empires antecedent to that obscure 
era, and will perhaps be ever apt to place all other facts 
subsequent to those, with which being first acquainted, they 
conceive have first occurred ; or at all events will possess 
confused and inaccurate recollections of dates and epochs. 

Let me therefore recommend you to read history as much 
as possible in the chronological order in which the several 
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• 

States and empires flourished: and give Greece the prece- 
dence to Rome, in the course of juvenile study.* 

Tf no regard is paid to order in reading, if a reign in the 
fifteenth century is read previous to one in the fourteenth, 
or the lives of ancient heroes perused without attention to 
the period in which they succeeded each other, strange mis- 
conceptions will be imbibed ; and by the false order of dates 
thus established, egregious historical mistakes induced. The 
difficulty of eradicating ideas once received, and of altering 
the course of recollections, points out the importance of im- 
planting them originally correct; otherwise the chain of 
thought, though linked, has each link misplaced, so that 
when it is extended, the later dates are recalled before the 
prior ones, and though each fact is remembered, its period 
of occurrence is mistaken. Thus confusion and trouble 
ensue, and the accumulated knowledge is of little value. 

Afler the mind has attained one clear grand outline of 
history and biography, and is master of the succession of 
the principal states and great men to one another, it may 
then safely indulge in desultory reading, and cease to pre- 
serve a chronological order in the perusal of narratives. 

UTILITY OF MBTHOD IN MANUAL OPERATION. 

Habit is justly prized as giving facility and celerity to 

* It may be said, perhaps, that the events of the Roman empire 
are more readily remembered by the young, and the perusal of its 
history more relished, from that great commonwealth being earlier 
introduced to their attention, by the channel of general conversa- 
tion. This may in part be true, and only in part, for surely Alex- 
ander is at least as often named as any Roman warrior, to say no- 
thing of Sparta and Athens, — the black broth of the one, and the 
ostracism of the other. But this remark rather enforces the neces- 
sity of reading, to correct the misconceptions produced by desulto- 
ry conversation, and tends only to prove the propriety of early 
ideas being early corrected. 
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every manual, and indeed every mental operation. But 
habit would be of very secondary utility, if it were not con- 
joined with method. 

There are many ways of performing almost every labour, 
simple or scientific ; but there can be only one way of best 
effecting it. This best way, may be called the method. 

We hear people continually lamenting that they could 
never do certain things so well as they ought to be done, or 
as they have seen others do them, because unfortunately 
they had never learnt the right method. Practice may have 
given them a degree of quickness and neatness of execution, 
but not that excellence of performance exhibited by those 
who acquired the right way at first, or, in other words, were 
aught the proper method. 

This obtains in whatever the mind can project, or the 
hands execute. We must have method, even in thinking 
efficiently ; and cannot write or draw in our closets, or toil 
in our gardens, without feeling the necessity of methodking 
our efforts. 

No one was ever taught the simplest o.peration, without 
perceiving one mode more efiectual than any other in com- 
posing it. This the instructor generally points out, and it 
is for this information we resort to instructors, that by ac- 
quiring the right method at once, the labour of learning may 
be lessened, and a more assured perfection of execution be 
anticipated. By the peculiar mode of placing the fingers, 
arranging the materials worked, or moving the implements 
working, a better and freer action of them is attained, and 
consequently more excellent workmanship produced. 

UTILITT OP METHOD IN LEABNING THE ABTS AND SCIENCES. 

It may be safely pronounced that no person ever gained 
any high degree of eminence in any art or science, without 
attention to order and method in the arrangement of his tirte 
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and studies. The memoranda published in the biography 
of the great and the learned, abundantly exhibit the advan- 
tages of a due regulation of the hours of life* The memoirs 
of Gibbon, of Reynolds, and of Dr. Franklin, in short of 
every man distinguished in literature or science, record the 
peculiar arrangement of time each adopted. Some arrange- 
ment was adopted by all. Sir Joshua, indeed, in one of his 
opening Discourses, suggests, that too great a regard to 
system, too much attention to order and method, is prejudicial 
to improvement, as it gives a check to the free indulgence 
of application, and excursive study, and ofiers an excuse for 
the procrastination and dilatoriness of the indolent. This 
remark is perfectly just, for every beneficial scheme is capa- 
ble of being misapplied, or carried beyond just bounds ; in 
either case rendered worthless and pernicious. But though 
the idle and the foolish may thus reverse the result, by mis- 
using the means, it does not follow that those means, in wise 
hands, are not highly valuable and serviceable. 

History informs us that Alfred the Great, great as a war- 
rior, a statesman, a king, was so well aware of the advan- 
tage to be gained by a wise distribution of time, that he 
divided his day into three equal portions, and gave one to 
study, one to the transaction of public business, and one for 
sleep, meals, and relaxation. Such an adjustment may be 
deemed too severe for general adoption ; but were a milder 
plan proposed, were eight hours devoted to study and busi- 
ness, eight to meals and relaxation, and eight to sleep, few 
persons, especially young persons, could complain of the ar- 
rangement, or not find the most beneficial results from it. 

A notice might here be given of an individual, a woman, 
who divided her day into two portions, assigning twelve 
hours to sleep, meals, and recreation, and twelve - to the 
duties of domestic life and studious pursuits. 
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The keeping a journal for a few days would be an easy 
mode of detecting the hours lost, by a want of some syste* 
matic regulation. The diaries inserted in the Spectator and 
other periodical works, humorously expose the dreadful 
waste of time produced by desultory occupation. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

After this view of the subject, we may venture to declare 
that order and method greatly conduce to our virtue, our 
usefulness, and our happiness. 

To our virtue, in preventing all those irritations that dis- 
order and difficulty induce, which, by harassing the spirits, 
and exasperating the temper, too often cause ill-humour, vio* 
lence, and unkindness. 

To our usefulness, in facilitating and perfecting mental 
and manual operations, producing despatch and dexterity, 
and thereby enlarging our power of promoting the accom- 
modation, the comfort, the luxury of ourselves and our fellow- 
creatures. 

To our happiness, in rendering simple, easy acquirements 
necessary to be attained, and labours necessary to be per- 
formed ; in removing the obstacles to study, and softening 
the toils of industry. 

It is upon record that Mrs. Carter, the translator of Epic- 
tetus, gave from eight to twelve hours daily to study. And 
a periodical work remarks, that Miss Edgeworth every day 
devotes six hours to her writing-desk. Such regular and 
persevering study is the sure path to eminence. Both these 
ladies have found it so. 



